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When  Opportunity  Once  Knocked 
At  a  Farmer’s  Door 

A  Valiant  Story  af  a  Homely  Chance 


lOU  never  knew  before  this  minute  that 
you  were  interested  in  anything  that  ever 
happened  in  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 
Find  it  on  the  map,  if  you  like,  but  that 
won’t  signify.  The  thing  that  has  the  human 
interest  happened  in  a  farm-house  there. 

A  farmer,  Milo  C.  Jones,  thought  he  was  the 
most  miserable  man  on  earth.  You  would,  too,  if 
you  were  tied  up  in  knots  with  rheumatism.  He 
had  been  that  way  for  a  long  time,  and  had  mort¬ 
gaged  his  farm  to  pay  for  cures  that  missed  hre, 
and,  with  his  pains  and  helplessness,  life  apparent¬ 
ly  couldn’t  be  any  meaner. 

It  was  one  October;  the  frost  was  on  the  pump¬ 
kin;  and  it  was  time  for  butchering  the  pigs. 

The  sick  man  thought  it  would  amuse  him  if  he 
could  get  out  to  the  big  kitchen  and  tell  them 
how  to  make  sausage — the  kind  “mother  used  to 
make.’’  It  came  out  so  well,  and  he  so  forgot  his 
pain  while  he  was  at  it,  that  he  made  another  lot 
for  his  neighbors. 

Presently,  the  Jones  sausage  became  famous  in 
the  village.  That  winter,  of  1891,  the  Jones  kitch¬ 
en  had  a  full  house.  The  boys  kept  butchering; 
the  hand-chopper  kept  grinding  out  the  select^ 
meat;  deft  fingers  flavored  it  and  shaped  it;. and 


the  call  for  it  grew,  because  folks  said  it  was  the 
best  sausage  they  ever  had  for  breakfast. 

Season  after  season,  as  the  frost  came  back,  the  ^ 
sausage  mill  (it  had  moved  out  of  the  clean 
kitchen  into  a  clean-as-a-whistle  plant  of  its  own) 
tried  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  demand  in  Wis¬ 
consin  for  the  Jones  product. 

Success  had  made  a  new  man  of  the  invalid. 
W’hen  a  man  learns  that  he  can  make  a  thing  so 
superior  that  people  tell  one  another  about  it 
through  twenty  counties,  and  he  begins  to  see  that 
it  may  be  famous  in  twenty  or  forty  states,  that’s 
enough  to  put  fun  into  sick  bones  and  to  make  a 
wheel-chair  think  it’s  a  motor-truck. 

Then,  in  1904,  he  thought  he  would  advertise 
his  sausages  to  the  whole  nation  by  using  space  in 
some  of  the  monthly  magazines. 

That  was  a  big  jump  for  that  day.  What  place 
had  a  homely  sausage  in  the  magazines,  even  if  it 
was  the  most  toothsome  sausage,  the  cleanest 
sausage,  the  most  hopeful  sausage  in  the  world? 

But  the  Jones  Dairy  Farm  advertisement  caught 
on  with  the  magazine  readers.  The  post-office 
men,  when  they  began  to  unload  cargoes  of  letters 
for  the  Farm,  asked  what  had  happened. 

Milo  C.  Jones  knew.  He  realized  he  had  done 
{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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his  second  big  thing.  The  first  big  thing  had  been 
to  exhaust  ingenuity  in  making  the  wholesomest 
sausage  ever  assembled.  The  second  was  to  believe 
the  world  would  be  interested  in  his  story  of  it. 

Unless  the  national  public  got  a  taste  of  his 
sausage,  he  knew  it  would  be  slow  and  costly  w^ork 
to  get  dealers  everywhere  to  order  it.  So  he  ap¬ 
pealed  straight  to  the  families,  and  invited  them 
to  sample  it  direct  from  his  Farm.  He  reckoned 
that  those  who  tasted  it  would  tell  their  dealers  of 
it,  and  that  would  bring  their  dealers  around. 

That  was  what  happened  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  use  the  magazines. 

The  mail-orders  poured  in.  New  dealers  offered 
to  sell  it.  It  became  a  real  advertising  success. 
Many  of  you  remember  how’  long  and  regularly, 
during  the  frosty  months  of  each  year,  that  genial 
little  story  of  the  sausage  has  stood  in  Every¬ 
body’s. 

Other  magazines  have  carried  it,  too.  But 
whenev’er  a  magazine  didn’t  bring  good  enough 
results,  he  dropp^  it  and  tried  another. 


Mr.  Jones  wrote  to  us  the  other  day: 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  if  we  continue  the  use  of  a 
magazine,  that  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  to  the  publish¬ 
er  of  satisfactory  results  to  us. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  to 
you  that  the  results  of  the  Jones 
Dairy  Farm  advertising  in  your 
pages  have  been  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  us.  We  consider  that 
Everybody’s  has  been  one  of  the 
potent  factors  in  the  up  building 
and  growth  of  our  business.” 

That  business  to-day  has  made  Jones  rightfully 
rich. 

Into  the  homeliest  of  products  he  has  put  recti¬ 
tude;  an  ideal  of  food-purity  and  a  conscientioa 
standard  of  workmanship. 

He  has  come  into  his  own  because  he  had  fait! 
tl^t  advertising  w’ould  make  millions  of  familie 
believe  the  same  thing  that  his  neighbors  used  to 
say  to  one  another  about  his  work. 
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EVERY! 


3-in-  One  is  a  pure  oil  compound  that 
flows  right  to  the  heart  of  every  bearing 
and  friction  point.  It’s  light  enough 
to  oil  a  watch,  yet  has  body  enough  to 
oil  a  lawn  mower. 

3-in-One  Never  Gums — 
Works  Out  All  the  Dirt 

leaving  the  bearings  sweet  and  clean  and  well 
lubricated.  3-in-One  protects  and  preserves, 
prevents  wear,  tear  atid  repair  bills.  It  adds  years 
of  service  to  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  guns, 
reels,  skates,  bicycles,  talking  machines,  adding 

machines  and  all  office  mechanisms,  locks,  clocks,  bolts, 
catches,  hinges  and  everything  else  that  ever  needs  oil. 
3-in-One  contains  no  acid — is  absolutely  free  from  grease. 

U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  Great  Railway  Systems 
and  1 7  -Leading  Gun  Manufacturers 
Use  3*in-One 

But  the  strongest  argument  of  all  will  be  your  own  test. 
Alake  that  test  FREE,  right  now!  (Fill  out  the  coupon 
below.  Mail  it  today.) 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  department,  hardware,  sporting  goods, 

drug,  grocery  and  general  stores  in  3  size  bottles.  1  oz., 

lOc;  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz. ,  pint,  50c.  Also  in  patented 

Handy  Oil  Can,  3}^  oz.,  25c.  If  your  dealer  does  Tkr*e-bi-Oie 

not  have  Handy  Oil  Cans  we  will  send  you  one  ^x'''  2** 

full  of  good  oil,  by  parcel  post,  for  30c. 

Library  Slip  with  every  bottle  ^  .Send  to  me,  witliOut 

^  one  cent  of  cost,  a  Ren- 
^  erous  free  sample  and  the 
^  3-in-One  Dictionarv. 

^  Name . 

Street  No . 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO 
42  CYP  Broadway,  New  York 

Beware  of  substi-  < 

tute  oils— ye/ Me  ^ 

original. 
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For  All  Buildings 
in  All  Climates 

The  true  test  of  a  roofing  is  its  ability, 
to  withstand  unzMuof  conditions.  Illus¬ 
trations  show  buildings  on  which  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing  has  withstood  120®  of 
heat  without  melting  or  drying  out — 
40°  below  zero  without  cracking-deadly 
gases  and  chemical  fumes  without  being 
injured — and  a  constant  rain  of  hot 
sparks  without  burning. 

The  wonderful  durability  of  this  roof¬ 
ing  is  due  to  its  all-mineral  construc¬ 
tion.  There  isn’t  a  particle  of  perishable 
material  in 

J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Made  of  that  indettruetibU  rock,  Asl>estos,  re¬ 
duced  to  felt  and  cemented  layer  on  layer  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  the  fp^atest  known 
water-proofer.  Literally  a  s/one. 

This  roofinK  is  still  in  good  condition  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  country  after 
more  than  25  years  of  wear.  Costs  less  per  year 
of  service  than  any  other  roofing — its  firtt  cost  is 
the  last  cost.  No  coating  or  gravel  ever  needed. 

Easily  applied.  Shipped  direct  from  our  near^ 
est  Branch  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

Write  for  free  sample  of  the  wonderful  fire- 


m 

IS  made,  and  our  Book  No.  2429 

1  '?r 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  A  C  B  CCTDC  Asbestos  Roofings.  Packings, 
and  Magnet  Products  Electrical  SuppU^  Etc. 

Albany  Cindanati  KanaasCity  New  Orleant  San  Fraadaco 

Bahimofe  Clerelaad  Loa  Aagelea  New  York  Seattle 

Boston  Dallas  LouiSTille  Onaka  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Detroit  Milwaukee  Philadelphia  Syracuse 

Chicago  ladiaaapolit  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  1961 

For  Caaadat 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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THE  WHITE  SIX 


Electrically  Started  and  Lighted — Left-Side  Drive 


The  purchaser  of  a  high-priced  car  has  the  right  to 
expect  superior  design  and  equipment  as  well  as  superior 
material  and  workmanship. 

The  White  was  the  first  Six  to  introduce  left-side  drive, 
and  today  presents  this  logical  method  of  control  in  its  most 
desirable  form — with  right-hand  operation  of  the  gear-lever. 

The  White  was  the  first  Six  to  incorporate  in  its  equip¬ 
ment  an  electrical  starting  and  lighting  system.  The  White 
Electrical  System  is  designed  and  built  by  the  White  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  White  Factory,  especially  for  White  Cars. 
The  White  is  the  only  Six  today  equipped  with  an  electrical 
system  that  is  manufactured  by  an  automobile  company 
especially  for  its  own  product. 


Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
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Sim 

for  members  not  only  to  purchase  the  entire  collection  at  a 
saving  of  90%  of  standard  sheet  music  prices,  But  also  to  pay 
for  it  in  convenient  monthly  remittances. 


THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB  ( 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’i 


The  advertitemenU  in  Everybody'!  Magazine  ate  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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and  Save  90^o  of  Your  Music  Expense 

How  It  Came  To  Be  and  What  It  Is 


not  a  ‘‘CUT  AND  DRIED”  WORK 

Most  musical  collections  are  “cut  and  dried” 
in  that  they  are  bulky  volumes  of  difficult 
music  put  together  without  regard  to  their  suit¬ 
ability  for  use  in  the  home.  The  method  by 
which  The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library  was 
compiled  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast. 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE 

The  idea  of  The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library 

occurred  to  the  compiler  about  twelve  years 
ago,  and  over  ten  years  were  spent  in  study¬ 
ing  the  home  music  field  and  in  gathering  to¬ 
gether  the  compositions  which  comprise  its 
contents,  the  challenge  for  each  number  being 
the  magic  word  “melody,”  and  each  one  has 
met  this  severest  of  tests. 

WHAT  “THE  IDEAL  LIBRARY”  IS 
The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies,  a  perfect  compilation 
of  piano  and  of  vocal  music  for  use  in  the 
home.  It  comprises  ten  (10)  convenient 
volumes  of  piano  and  of  vocal  music  with  a 
Practical  Guide  to  its  use,  the  entire  set 
housed  in  a  substantial  case  (illustrated  on 
opposite  page)  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
piano  or  on  the  music  cabinet — a  thing  of 
beauty  as  well  as  usefulness. 


EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  KIND  OF  MUSIC 
Among  the  more  than  one  thousand  piano 
and  vocal  numbers,  specially  arranged  for 
home  use,  contained  in  The  Ideal  Home 
Music  Library  will  be  found  every  conceivable 
kind  of  music  —  classic,  modem,  standard, 
operatic,  sacred,  sentimental,  dance  —  in  fact 
every  kind  and  class  to  appeal  to  every  taste. 

THE  “PRAaiCAL  GUIDE” 

Here  again  is  at  once  a  remarkable  and  an 
absolutely  exclusive  feature.  The  Practical 
Guide  leads  you  through  the  3,000  pages  of 
“The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library”  just  as  a 
“Baedeker”  conducts  you  through  Europe, 
bringing  out  the  strong  points  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  volume  and  rendering  intelligent  use 
of  the  music  possible  from  the  very  start. 

ITS  SPHERE  OF  USEFULNESS 
The  usefulness  of  Tbe  Ideal  Home  Music 
Library  is  absolutely  without  limit  in  every 
home  where  music  is  a  factor  in  the  recrea¬ 
tional  plan.  Every  member  of  the  family  from 
the  lover  of  classic  music  to  the  five-year-old 
nursery  rhyme  singer  will  find  his  particular 
taste  catered  to  by  an  abundance  of  just  that 
kind  of  music  he  prefers,  and  he  will  further 
find  that  every  number  is  readily  performed. 


How  To  Obtain  Complete  Information  Free  of  Charge 


Within  the  limits  of  these  pages,  adet^uate  description  of  this  tremen-  o' . 

<ious  work  is  obviously  utterly  impossible.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  o''  INFORMATION 
we  have  prepared  a  dainty  little  bswklet  entitled  “The  Ideal  Home  o'''  rnilDOM 

Music  Library — How  It  Came  To  Be  and  What  It  Is,”  which  o'''  tUUiUn 

we  are  desirous  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  every  home  music  o'''  SCRIBNER 
jorer.  Its  contents  include  a  readable  and  interesting  descrip-  o'''  MUSIC  CLUB 

turn  of  the  entire  work;  the  complete  contents  list  of  each  o'''  teiP-feLA  m  v.i..Lr;,. 
volume;  twenty  actual  music  excerpts  to  try  upon  the  ..'''  _  ****'*^“T 

piano;  and,  most  important  of  all,  full  particulars  of  o'''  •!«•*«  *«wd  ■«  •!  charge 

THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB  pUnof  o' 

•ecuri^  tbe  work  for  a  limited  time  at  a  / 

ipedal  pre-pubUcaHon  price.  "  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB 


Mtrmly  filt  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


90%  Savia^;  Plaa. 


o''  Nama. 

Addraaa 


V9THEIEEALV* 
HOME  MUSK  UBSAD] 


E.  M.  March  ’13 
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Ogontz  School 


For  Young  Ladies 


F«mBM  ItSO.  Securing  indiridual  and  complete  devel¬ 
opment  of  each  pupil.  A  unique  and  Hexible  adaptation  of 
both  class  and  Individual  instruction  in  language,  literature, 
history,  music,  science,  art,  economics  and  domestic  sdence. 
Ea^rienced  faculty  averag^g  one  teacher  to  every  five  girls. 
Advantages  of  exceptional  social  and  home  life,  together  with 
€:aretully  supervised  physical  exercise,  are  marked  features 
of  Ogontz  School.  The  modemly  equipped  buildings  are  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  In  a  beautiful  suburban  park  of  acres. 
n  minutes  to  Philadelphia,  affording  the  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  the  city.  Catalog  and  views, 
mss  ABBT  A.  8tfTHXBLAin>.  Pita..  Ogeati  tehool  P.  0.,Pa. 


Pool 


'Bain  Rcn.i»ii 


lo  EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PMa-Esgravliif  and  Tlircc-Calor  Work 
Our  gradiiateii  earn  i‘^0  to  $50  »  week.  \\  e  asalst 
them  to  aecaire  theae  poMltioiis.  Learn  hou  yo.i  cab  tie- 
come  successful.  Tenns  eas>— living  {ne\tieusi\e.  Write  for 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  t'OLLKGR  OF  PHOTOtiK APIIV 
940  Wahush  .Avenue,  EfOnghum.  Illinois 


Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Bruad  culture,  with 
elective  vocational  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for 
self-support.  Faculty  in  cloae  touch  with  the  erirls. 
Chosen  body  of  students.  Health  and  safety  para¬ 
mount.  Pure  air.  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus. 
New  fire-proof  dormitory,  electric  lifcht.  steam  heat. 
Good  table.  Catalosrue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


Virginia,  Buena  Vista,  Box  !SM. 

Girls  and  Young:  Ijidies.  47 th  year. 
dOUtnern  aeminary  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountain,,  famous 
Valley  of  Va.,  near  Natural  Bridge.  Wonderful  health  record. 
Home  life.  Courses :  College  Preparatorj-,  Finishing.  .Music,  in¬ 
cluding  Pipe  Organ.  Domestic  Science,  .Secreurial,  etc.  .Mudents 

Born  every  section  of  C .  S.  and  outside.  Rate  _ 

New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  feL?te•.he'd’^;! 

lour  new  fireproof  buildings,  tlie  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Prepar¬ 
atory,  General  and  Special  Courses.  Certificate  privileges,  Music, 
Art.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool.  Catalogue  on  request.  Mis.s  Eliza  Keli.A-s,  Ph.B  ,  Principar 
Michigan,  Vpsilanti. 

PlAor-w  PAllatra  Accounting, .Auditing,  Systematizing,  .System- 
k/lcaiy  k/OllCgC  Building,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Econom¬ 
ic— eveiTthing  pertaining  to  Accountanc>-  and  Rusincs  thoroughly 
taught  by  Experts.  Instruction  open  to  business  men,  bookkeepers, 
clerk* — everyoody.  Our  circulars  will  interest  you— a  postal  will 
bring  them.  Address  l»F.r.\KTMKXT  A,  Cle.arv  Oillegb 


AMERICAN  1 

ACADEMY  ! 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  i 

FOLNDED  IN  IS*.  | 

Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Fiohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKUN  H.  SARGENT 

President 

For  Cotologue  and  In 
THE  SECRETABT.  ROOM  ISl,  C 

ormation,  apply  to 

ARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK 

El'Roph 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson- Raldasseroni  5ichool.  Uth  year.  Foreign  rest* 
dence,  tliree  periods  of  travel  througli  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
of  study.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  Hsi.fn  Scott,  SeeV,  Ihiver,  N.  H. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Stud/  Dept. 

Mb  WBP  off«ra  as#  cl— -w  eouraea  Co  iion-rr«*d»«C 
B  ■WwB'S  V  •cimUbU.  Odo  BiBjr  th«B  4o  sort  work  for  •  BbcH- 
olor'B  4orroo.^  KloionCmry  ro«ir«ra  in  Many  oob- 
f^TBBRw  >Mts.  otbora  for  Toorbon,  Writer*.  Arc<MintBnU. 
UVI  ^^ker*.^Bu*ine*o  Mmiatoni.  Soci^ WerkcfBv 

2*thYear  U.  of  C.  ( Div.  s  )  Chicado.  lit. 
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Mount 

FOR  GIRLS 

O  from  Boston 

A1  Mudiet  but  English 
elective. 

Prepsrstory;  kokhing  school. 

Advanced  Elective  Courses 
for  hi^  school  graduates. 
CoAege  Ceiti&cate. 

E^ano,  orgM,  violin,  voice 
with  NOTE^  men. 

Pips  Organ,  Gymnaaium 
with  swimming  pool, 
new  building. 

Exceptional  opportunities, 
with  a  deiigKiful  home  life. 

Ida 

School 

Seed  far  eew  year  beak 

^  j 

61  Summit  Street 
.  NEWTON,  Mass.  J 

Counea  in  Language,  Literature.  Science,  Music  and 
Art,  with  tboro  lastnicUon  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Household  Economics.  Tralningis  given  in  tbe  Art  of 
Entertaining.  House  Furnishing  and  Management, 
Marketing.  Cooking,  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  Ten¬ 
nis,  Boating,  Swimming,  Riding  and  other  sports  are 
encouraged.  Address 

O.  M.  WriNSLOW,  Ph.  0..  Srieeloal  1 1 4  Wesdiand  Read 


iKiil 


i 


[•miams 


Niw  jiRSEV,  Summit.  20  miles  from  New  York. 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls 

Mb.  Paul,  Miss  Woodman,  Princirals.  Hamilton  W.  Mabib. 
Proideot  of  Board  of  Directors.  College  Preparatory  and  General 
Coma,  Domestic  Science.  New  school  building.  Cottage  for 
I-oaagtr  girls.  Gymnasium.  Circulars  on  request. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  SU  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Eotablishcd  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS^INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Prinapal. 


New  York  Crrv,  68  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
iroa  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
lyapathia.  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

CforkAxr  Q«m{narxr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  lake.  An 
0*aracy  oominary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  II  yars  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Pitpara  fur  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
sad  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  .Secure  rooms  early. 
Rata,  8260  to  8276.  Martvn  Sumsierbell,  LL.  D.,  President. 


fiiSo  STAMMER 

attend  no  summering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  l^argest 
summering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  ottiers  during  the  past  nine  )ears.  No 
or  time-beating.  H  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  vour  life's 
hsppineti  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  M  |«ge  book  and 
Spnial  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

UrMHvi  fm..  fMiVnlen  ScM  Imt  SUaarrm,  Itc-.SU  Hnt  St..  tUwaikee.WlL 


1  IT,  1  fn  *1  i^r#i 

BiPal  ill 

UM  learn  all  about  this  great  school  and  what  it  can  do  (or  you. 

TBE  meed  school.  373  Hibbard  Avc..  Bctralt.  Mich. 

Itammer^ 

^wMuwteriny  tustructhm.  bZ  NO  MOREll^ 

™y»ked  titteen  years.  lurgest. 

^ gypped  and  most  successful  schotd  for  sUmmerers  in 
w  world.  Endorsed  everywhm.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
tioue  Instruction,  also  Sne>page  book  **  The  Origin  and 
ifOMment  of  Summering,**  with  good  adrice,  free.  ump  a.  uwU 

Andrew  Iwewla,  ia»  AdeUide  St..  Detroit.  Mich.  Bftmk  IiymS 


The  Chautauqua  School 
of  Nursing  Trained 
This  Nurse  at  Home 

“A/y  association  -uith 
The  Chautauqua 
School  of  Nurshiq  has 
been  the  pleasantest 
year  oj  my  life.  In  the 
year  since  my  study 
I  have  had  iS  cases 
and  earned  $640." 

Alice  L.  Westlake, 
Concord,  N.  H. 
(Portrait) 

Thousands  of  our  grad¬ 
uates,  without  previous 
experience,  are  earning 
$10  to  $25  a  week. 

Write  for  “How  1  Be¬ 
came  a  Nurse”  and  out 
Year  Book,  explaining 
our  correspondence  and 
home  practice  method; 
370  (lages  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates.  48  specimen 
lesson  pages  sent  free. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING 

281  Ihii  Sirtet.  JaboIewe.  N.  T. 
12th  Year 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  iu  the  history,  lomi,  struc* 
ture.  and  writing  of  the  Sheri  Stery,  Uugnt  by  J.  Berg 
KsemwelBE  Editor  Lippiucott's  Mngasiuc.  Over  one 
hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under  profe$*or9 
tn  Uartard^  Orowfi ^Cornell  and  leadutg  coUeget, 
SiO-pnge  cntaleg  free.  WrRe  t#«dny. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  34S,  SpragHeUp  Mea. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

pbaltlons  Ere  very  deElrable.  Crood  BsUry,  abort  hours,  easy 
work,  pleassnt  surroundings,  life  posiilons,  steady  work,  thirty 
days  vacation  and  thirty  daya  aick  leave  annually  wlib  pay. 
48.M  appointroenta  made  last  year.  No  political  pull  needed. 
Common  school  educstlon  sufficient,  blust  be  18  years  or  over. 
Full  Information  about  bow  to  secure  these  positions  and 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUNBIAN  CORBESPOIIDENCE  COLLEGE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SHORTHAND 

U  IN  30  DAYS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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man— be  one 

No  use  envjnng  the  man  who  has  made 
good.  Don’t  think  he  got  where  he  is  because 
he  had  a  “pull.”  A  “pull”  doesn’t  amount  to 
much  unless  you  can  deliver  the  goods,  and 
the  best  “pulr’  in  the  world  is  trsiRinf. 

Just  make  up  your  mind  today — ri|hi  aao — that  you  are 
coina  to  be  a  trsia^  man  —  that  you  are  aoina  to  aet  the 
money  and  hold  a  aood  job.  Tee  caa  da  it.  The  Aacricaa 
Scheal  a(  Cirresfaadcace  will  show  you  how.  This  ar^t 
school,  with  its  sixty-five  complete  courses  in  Esfiaecriae, 
■asiacis  sad  Ls»,  can  soon  aive  you  the  trainina  necessary 
to  become  a  successful  man — a  man  who  will  be  envied  as 
you,  perhaps,  now  envy  the  men  above  you. 

How  tho  American  School  Will  Give  You 
the  Tralnins  You  Need  | 

The  American  School  of  Correspondence  was  estah. 
liflhed  fifteen  years  acp  for  the  benefit  of  ambitious  men  and 
women  everywhere.  This  school  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
obtain  the  Mucation  and  training  yon  ne^  without  leaving  I 
home  or  giving  up  your  work.  It  w  ill  bring  a  practical  college  I 
course  to  yoa  right  in  your  own  homo.  I 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  American  School  will  * 
train  you  in  any  branch  of  En^neerlng,  Business  and  Lsaw  • 
or  prepare  you  for  entrance  into  any  resident  college,  lie- 
member:  no  need  of  your  leaving  home  or  giving  up  your 
present  job. 

Write  the  American  School  now,  while  the  subject  of 
making  more  money  is  on  your  mind.  State  how  far  you  went 
in  the  public  schools,  what  you  are  doing  nos,  and  what  you 
would  like  to  be.  Vour  case  will  receive  spei'ial  attention. 

The  American  School  will  tell  you  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  better  your  condition  and ^t  more  monev.  Chet'k  the 
coupon  and  mall  it  now.  l>on*t  let  this  matter  drag  amHher 
day.  Another  year  might  slip  by  and  find  you  at  the  same  old 
job  and  prospects  for  a  raise  ver}'  alim. 

AuericaR  Schatl  af  CarrespaaleRce,  Chicaia,  U.  S.  A. 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Chtck  thf  CMrse  ym  want  md  mil  tlw  ceggM  m« 


aairifu  t skill  el  firriiaiidiin.  Ctsisfi.  g.  t.  A. 

Please  sen<l  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  how  I  can  qualify  lor 
the  position  marked  Bverv.  U\% 


.Rleitriral  F.ariseeiisc 
.Else.  Light  a  Psser  Sspt* 
.Blectriesl  Wiremia 
•Teleplisne  Eapert 
.Arekileet 

..RjIMisg  Csstrsetar 
.Arehiteftnral  Urafiewsa 
..Strselsrsl  Esgis^^r 
..('•sereie  Esglseer 
..Ovil  Esgiseer 
..fisrveyar 

..■eekanieal  Esgls^r 
..HeHisaieal  Brahwas 
..atessi  Ksgiseer 
.•Mstiasery  Eagisc^r 
i.Gse  Esgise  Eagiaeer 
..AatamaMIe  ■eakasleiaa 


•  ••.Lawyer 

•  ...Baakkraper 

• . .  .Hieaagrapker 

•  .•.Private  Aeeratary 
•••.Aeeasstaat 

•  ...I'aet  AeeaaafSst 

. . .  .CertTg  PsMia  Aee*Bt 

•  ...AsAitar 

• . . .  Ils«iae«i  Hssager 

•  ...Pira  Is*.  Isapeetar 

•  •..Fire  Ise.  AAJaeter 

•  ••.lire  Isa.  Expert 

•  •••Maeisg  Pietsre  Op*r 

•  ...teitsry  Esgiseer 

•  ••.ReelasMtlaa  Eag*r 

•  ••.Textile  Baa* 

•  ...rallege  Prepsrstary 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  BEST  EMPLOYER; 


pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short;  places  per¬ 
manent  ;  promotions  regular ;  vacations  with 
pay:  thousands  of  \-acaiicies  every  month;  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everyw  here ;  no  lay¬ 
offs:  no  pull  needed;  common  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Special  money  back  guarantee  if  you 
write  today  for  booklet  U-IOU.  IT  IS  KRLK. 

EARL  HOPKINS.  -  -  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


r  "S 
Ma> 


LANGUAGES 


il. 

CORTINrPHONE 


tieruiuu— f  reniTi-  riiglUh 
Italian— SpuiiUli 
or  any  other  language  leariieil  •lukkly  aad 
easily  by  the  Cortina- Phone  Meth^  at 
liouip.  Write  for  free  Inoklct 
today :  easy  laj  nient  plan. 

C«rtiH  Acadcay  sf  Laaptfsi 

SOS  Reera  R.IMlag, 

IMM  K'.x.  ear.  4sth  su  S.T. 


The  olileat  and  most  snt’reKsfnl  school 
ill  the  world,  teaching  law  by  the  cone 
spondence  plan,  will  send  Free  its  beautifid 
catalog  and  testimonials  showing  hov 
thousands  of  ambitious  men,  through  its 
Kegnlar  College  Course, became  success¬ 
ful  practitioners,  and  how  other  thousands 
eliiiibski  to  eoiiiiiiaiMliiiK  hiisiiiess  po¬ 
sitions  by  taking  The  Husiness  Law 
Course.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

THE  snUBUE  CORRESPMDENCE  SCHOOL  Of  U« 

251  .Ameiieaii  Building  Uelroit,  MIrh. 

Laadinc  Law  Sehoel 
In  Cerraapondanca 
Inatnictian 


1  m  -TTXgt  t-y 


Prepares  for  tho  Bar. 

Threo  Coarteat  College, 

Poot-Qraduate  and  Buib 
naoo  1a w.  Clasoea  begin  Wti^ 
each  month.  Bend  for  catalog  giving  rulaa  for  ad- 
mlMloa  to  the  bar  of  tba  eoYmral  Btatea. 

Tbi  Greatest  CarretpMdMca  Itv  Scbetl  la  tha  WartG 

**TrTt  YpTTT^TTlTt  Tf  1 

BBB  Bbbbbt  lectep  CWcaga  mHisSmBi^P 

BE  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 

UNIVERSITY  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  RTMAILpreMrciyeetsUcsms 
Banker  Certified  Public  A<H'u«iiitant  .Advertiser 

Broker  f'orporate  Se4*retary  Credit  Mhu 

Af'eountant  Factory  Arroiiutant  >l»iiiifac(urer 

t'<»et  Ao'o'ountaiit  Auditor  Merchant 

Husiiiemi  Organiser  Salenman  Real  tlutate  Broker 

indicxte  the  Prufexxton  yoti  mixht»  enter  in  «ritin<  for  book  B, «  hick*  ill  le 
lent  on  request  togetlier  « ith  full  infurnixtlun  regarding  )  our  tmrticuUr  nccdx 
AtltireM.Dent.B,  I'MVFRSAF  Bl'SlNESS  INsTlTCTC,  iDC. 


DO  YOU  UKE  to  DRAW? 


THsrS  Sl.k  WF.  WIST  tO  gNOW 
Now,  we  wUI  not  give  you  an>  grank  yrfw 
X  lot  of  free  tutf  If  you  snsHcr  thk  id. 
Nor  do  we  cUim  to  make  you  rtek  In  i  week, 
but  if  3roii  Are  anxious  to  develop  your  uleM 
with  A  tuccesiful  cxrtooniit,  lo  you  exa  axkv 
mnney.  wnd  x  copy  of  tius  picture  with  6  ceati 
In  stxnips  for  pnrtMU  nl  enrtonni  xnd  tnaab 
Uiion  plxte,  xnd  let  ut  explxin. 

Ill  «.  L  EVi^S  SnMl  9f  (AlliniXG 

3)3  lAl  Ml..  Ortriisl.  1.  _ 


LEARNTO'NWJL 


.  AOVtRTiSEMEKW 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


1  Forgot  It”! 


Your  effidency  in  any  line  of  work  depends,  not 
cm  what  you  have  learned,  but  on  wliat  you 
remember.  A  ready ^  defendahU  memory  is  the 
kry  to  success  in  li/e.  Our  Memory  and  Mind 
Training  is  simple,  speedy,  sure;  makes  you  quick 
and  coniident  in  thought  and  speech.  Our  free 
booklet,  **West'5  Ideal  Memory  System,*' 
tells  how,  ^ves  proof;  also,  how  to  obtain  free 
the  masterful  book,  **PuUlc  Speaking.’* 

The  Mat.  Press  ▲ss’n.  Dept.  87,  Indianapolis,  Xnd. 


AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Tho  Only  Law  School 
of  Its  Kind  In  America 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 


To  Sell  OD  Commis^n — 2c  to  5c  a  word. 


MSS.  read,  criticized,  revised,  and  typed.  Story- 
Writing  and  tiuurnnilam  Uu^ht  by  mail. 
Free  Iwoklet.  **Writlng  for  Pront,**  tells 
how.  gives  i>roof.  National  Prenn  A*4M4M-ia- 


ONLV  recognleod  roaldaitt  tow  adiool  In  the  United  Statna 
confnning  Dngrnn  nf  Mnehator  of  Laws— LL.M.— by  corro- 

•pondonco.  ONLY  law  school  In  U.  S.  conducting  standard 

ro aidant  aehoat  and  giving  aamo  Instruction,  by  moll. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  ovor  4SO  ctoaa-room  locturoa  to  its 
oxtonalon  studonta.  Only  law  school  giving  a  full  3- 
yoar.  Unlvoraity  Law  Couraa,  by  maU,  having  an  actnal 
faculty  of  over  30  pramlnaut  towyora,  (3  of  whom  are  Asst. 
United  States’  Attorneys)  in  acUvo  leractlco.  Only  law 
school  in  existence  giving  Comptoto  Course  In  Oratory  and 
PubNc  SpoaWngp  in  conjunction  with  its  law  course. 


THIS  SKETCH 


ni  lit  ne  see  whet  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
coaldJf  toliS^.OO  or  more  tier  week .  as  illustrator 
orculMaist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in- 
dfibal  bssons  ^  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  > 
pgaea  yesrs*  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
^  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  ^ 

Seed  ne  your  sketch  of  Governor  Wilson  with  8c 
MBps  aM  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
colectioa  of  drawings  showing  |K>ssibilities  for  YOL’. 

IHE  LANDON  SCHOOL  and  Cartoonina 

Id!  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Other  Good 
Features 


The  Hamilton  College  of 
Law  IS  a  Callaga  of  Law 
— not  an  Institute,  corre¬ 
spondence  school,  etc.  We 
guarantee  to  prepare  our 
students  to  i»naa  bar  exam¬ 
inations.  Our  system  of 
conducting  examinations 
Is  the  moat  thorough,  com- 
Btoto  and  oxponolvo  (to  us) 
of  any  examinations  ever 
given.  A  student  can. 


for  memory  is  power.  Be  6accv--ful  Stop  For» 
Wk  getting!  Begin  your  real  training  at  once. 

^  Tbo  Dickaoa  Method  of  Memory  Tramiag 
makes  you  **Forger  Proof,**  develops  concentration, 
will,  self-confidmce,  quick  thought,  ready  speech 
Write  today  for  my  free  book.  *‘How  to  Remember** 
I.  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure  FREE,  a  co^  of 
lOI^Luxe  book,  *‘How  to  Speak  in  Public.**  Adefress 
to  Memory  School,  7M  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


Kiveu.  A  Biuuuuv  rau,  v.  i 

If  he  chooses,  take  port  of  I - ^ 

tln!8h*“'VM r ’'r ••’id » t  S?*”*  Bachelor  of  Law,  ILI. 

scliaol,  where  he  will  r«-  BBT  a  Dlplona  or  Cerlificafe 
dv*  fwll  ciwdH  for  ,11  work  done  Iw  mall.  Our  resident 
school  la  racacwlzad  by  all  standard  law  schools  In  the 
United  States. 

©School  Highly 
Endorsed 

~  —  and  recommended  by  Oav- 

_  ammaiH  Officials,  •uai- 

.  aaaa  Man,  Natad  Lawryars 

Froai  Lecture  Room  to  Studeat  and  Stadanta.  We  have  as 
No  Other  Law  School  Can  Use  students  a  number  of  prac- 
This  lllttsiration  tlclns  lawyers  (not  fcradu- 

y  nu  lUMsiraiion  recognlied  law  col¬ 

leges)  who  are  now  aandn,  their  Degree  LL.B.  A  Probate 
Judge  (one  of  our  students)  says:  “I  am  delighted  with  the 
course  prescribed  and  your  method  of  teaching  law.  It  Is  far 
In  advance  of  what  I  expected  to  receive." 

Imhi  IJhrarv  TOFF  library  consists  of  12  volumes  of 
imw  xiiaiaijr  rw  k.  standard  text  books,  used  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  our  class-room  lectures.  These  law  books,  it  pur¬ 
chased  at  retail,  would  cost  almost  one-half  the  cost  of  our 
entire  3  year  course. 


^^CTUDY  drawing  at  home  under  Expert  Faculty, 
r  O  We  have  successful  students  in  every  part  ot 
the  world.  Tara  ya.ar  Talaat  lata  amaaw.  Our 
StmdnU  ar,  filling  high  MXaried  pooitUnu.  It  yean 
snooeastul  teaching.  Endorsed  by  high  authoritlea, 
ISCouiws  in  Commercial  and  Illustrative  Drawing. 
Teacher^  Normal  and  Applied  Art,  ProHt  or  Culture. 

WMNH.  Of  AfrUEO  MJ,  T$2  RwMRrtlMr,l«ttl«  Creek,MU 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERING  by  mail 
and  guaraotee  succeM.  Only  iieki  not  overcrowded.  My 
iastruakm  is  unequalled  because  practical,  personal 
.and  thorough.  Easy  terms.  Write  f<»r  large  catalogue. 

'  CHAS.  J.  STRONG.  FeanOer 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dcpartmcal  IM  Detrait,  Uich. 

’’oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kiatl” 
’’Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  School” 


Price  and  Terms  Fkli 

the  Law  Uhnwy,  pB^BipqPBipPilimBHI 

Laetaraa,  Cawraa  la  Or- 
atary  and  PuMc  Spaali- 
Ing,  and  avmytldnM  cam 
pintn.  Is  considerably  less 

than  the  tnlOan  nlnm  of  Thnan  12  Vainmaa  ara  Fraa 

any  resident  law  Ichool,  taStudants 

and  is  no  more  than  that  charged  by  the  many  make-shift 
law  courses  (Issuing  diplomas,  rertlflcates,  etc.)  now  offered 
the  public.  The  terms  of  payment  are  ••  easy  that  the 
courae  Is  within  reach  of  all. 


How  to  ^  it  safely? 

struggle  for  mere  existence  in  city  ? 
>uf  safe  way  out.  No  cost  to  in- 
^  “  ...  )lanforman 

S’o  Agents.) 

Which 


PGive  up  s 

Plan  now  -  -  . . 

vestigate.  Fraa  RooA  explain 
or  woman.  (No  land  to  sell. 

Wc  taaeb  Farming  by  Mail.  All___, _  _ 

intsrssts  yo«  T  SamiJe  lesson /rcron  request.  Make 
your  spare  time  proAubte — Write  today. 

American  Farmers  School, 


Illustrated  Prospcctss  Free  i:S^‘..*rXuS?'ia?/n‘g‘‘iJ 

•ar  clalma.  Send  today  and  get  the  complete  story — aU  tha 
facta — then  Judge  for  yourself.  A  postal  will  do.  The  answer¬ 
ing  of  this  ad  may  mean  the  turidag  paint  la  yaitr  caraar. 


Laird  BuikUng, 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


1102  EUuworth  Bids.  Chlcaso,  III. 

NOTE:  Wo  have  prepared  bimI  offer  to  busineee  men  five  epeeial  and 
diatiDct  bueineae  coRireee  ae  followa:  Boeineee  llen’e.  Bankers’,  Com- 
mereial.  Real  Estate,  and  Credit  Men's  Law  Cooraes.  HieM  are  fuUj 
dascribed  in  our  regular  proapectaa. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


^  Are 
Going  to  Install  a 
Hot  Water  Heating 
System?  a 


present,  I  could  not  take  more  care  or  pains  than 
I  do  with  every  pound  of  our  sausage. 

This  is  a  dairy  country  and  the  younit  pias  we  use 
are  milk-fed.  Our  spices  we  grind  ourselves.  The 
only  other  thing  that  goes  in  is  salt— and  just  the  right 
amount  of  that.  Naturally,  it  is  real  country  sausage. 

Your  grocer  can  supply  you  with  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage  and  give  you  full  information  about  it. 

If  you  would  rather  we  told  you  about  our  products 
we  will  on  request.  We  will  fill  orders  by  express,  if 
your  grocer  cannot  supply  you. 

MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dsury  Farm,  Box  601,  Ft.  Atituson,  Wis. 


of  hot  water  heating  does  it  —  and  more.  Us 
with  any  make  of  boilers  and  radiators.  Stops  t 
j  *  if  tlatnpers  and  drafts.  125.(100  alrea 
installed.  _  Let  us  tell  you  all  the  interestii 
money-saving  facts.  Mail  coupon,  or  postal  cs 


lustrated  book. 

Hoacywcll  Heatiaf  Specialty  Cs. 

^  126  Main  StiW 


I  HoaejrweU  i 

*  Heating  Speciakr  Co.. 

6  126  Main  St.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

I  Please  send  illustrated  catalog  free. 


Wabash,  bA 


iM] 

ry 

ty  i  l>y  Iti  Air  s  It  :ii  ig'ii  J  4 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  cai — insist  on  gas  lighting.  Self-starter  convenience  is 
s^e-guarded  by  the  use  of  the  crank  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  more  important  that  lighting  conve¬ 
nience  be  safe-guarded  by  the  use  of  a  match  to  insure  light  in  emergencies.  Almost  any  manufacturer 
will  equip  your  new  car  with  Prest-O-Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist,  if  your  car  is  now 
equipp^  with  Prest-O-Lite,  any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service  stations  can  install  an  automatic  j 
lifter  at  small  expense. 

By  all  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the  vital  facts  on  automo- 
bile  fighting.  The  coupon  attached  will  firing  you  a  free  book  on  this  subject  by  return  maU. 

Send  for  it  NOW  and  know  the  facts. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


Canadian  Factory  and  Branch  Office,  Merritton,  OnL 


BRAN'CH  stores  and  service  stations  in  these  CITIES:  AtUnU.  Baltimore, 

Boston,  Buffalo,  Olicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Jackson-  ^ 

vllle,  Kansas  City,  Lars  Angeles,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Ayr  ,0  ,  ^ 

New  York,  Omalu,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore.,  Providence,  St.  Louis.  ^  Nr 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Syracuse.  ^  C 

IN  CANADA:  Merritton,  Ontario;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  ^  nP  •’ 

Exehanm*  Agencies  Evarywhxrm  .c^ 


But  the  big  feature  in  your  choice  of  a  lighting  system 
for  your  car  should  be  reliability.  Over  five  hundred 
thousand  experienced  drivers  will  testify  to  the  absolute 
reliability  of  Prest-O-Lite.  Its  exchange  service  extends 
everywhere.  There  are  no  repairs  to  make.  And  consider¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  power  consumed,  replacements  and  repairs  on 
other  systems,  Prest-O-Lite  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 


Do  you  want  a  powerful  glare  for  your 
lights  to  blind  and  confuse  an  approaching 
car  or  team  ? 


Or  do  you  want  lights  to  search  out  the  ruts 
and  inequalities  of  the  road  The  illustrations 
of  the  lamps  here  show  the  difference. 


Any  experienced  driver  will  tell  you  that  with  Prest-O- 
Lite  at  night,  he  sees  the  inequalities  of  the  road  even 
better  than  by  sunlight.  This  effect  is  impossible  with 
lamps  that  concentrate  the  rays  into  one  blinding  glare. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  questions  you  must  consider 
before  you  accept  any  lighting  system. 


Convenience  may  appeal  to  you  strongly.  With  the 
Prest-O-Liter  or  any  other  good  automatic  lighter,  gas  light¬ 
ing  affords  you  every  convenience.  You  can  easily  light 
or  extinguish  gas  head,  dash  or  tail  lights  from  the  seat. 


Whii^laini 


m 


1-4  Mile  Ahead 


The  lamp  with  a  parabol¬ 
ic  reflector  directs  its  blind¬ 
ing  rays  far  ahead  but  can¬ 
not  diffuse  the  light  to  show 
the  ruts  in  the  road  directly 
before  the  car. 


40  Feet  Ahead 


Prest-O-Lite  with  a  con¬ 
cave  reflector  gives  ail  the 
light  you  need  far  ahead 
but  also  concentrates  light 
on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
car  where  you  need  it  most. 


i6 _ _ _ EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

“Here  is  the  Answer' 


in  WEBSTERS 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

The  Met't'iam  Webster 


Six  Times  Your  Money’s 
Worth  in  Motor  Boating 


Oood  times  snunnteed  if  you  buy  direct 
^om  factmy  a  dependable  l^kwood 
Ash  Motor  j^ranteed  for  a  year;  six 
models  all  sent  on 


30  Days  Trial 


All  Yod  Need  To  Lean 


7  DAYS- 


outfit  and  1*4  H.  P.  Motor 
^36.25.  Vou  save  #13.75- 
a  season's  gasoline  supply. 


SHORTHAND 


PARAGON 


Sounds  incredible,  but  abaolotely  fme.  Remaricable  inventkia  if 
expert.  Simplest  sjrntem  ever  deviMd.  Spmd  capacity  beyomd  rccd 
of  tka  hand.  Easy  to  reoif.  Is  bein^aaea  in  oervtc*  of  C/'.  .V. 

efileeo  of  Railroads.  Banks  and  other  bir  conx>rations,  la* 


IvrtU  for  caialac 
Tttdny 


Lockwood  Ask  Motor  Co. 

ZUHertMSt.  Jadeea  Rktei 


Writm  roe  Ftoo  Farticmiars  Todapt  Nowf 

FARAGON  institute;  1402  CtUsewB  PL.  New  Orkaai,  U 


Outfit  Complete 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a 


Without 


John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


Wanamaker 
New  York 

_ _  _ _ 12  rare  ind  intcrntinc  wir-time  pbMo 

ibown  in  16  tample  paaea  of  the  Pbotorraphic  Hiatory 
of  tbe  Civil  War. 

I  am  interealed  in  your  offer  to  aave  me  $15  in  tbe  purcbaae  of  tbia 
"  work,  but  am  to  be  under  no  obliaation  and  you  are  to  fumiab  tbe  aample 
patea  containinf  tbe  pboCoyrapba  abaolutcly  free  and  cbaraea  paid. 


Occupation 


Kindly  mention  Every body'a  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


iMMMm 

:<Q}WHERE-TO-GO 


.\Wvk4i^-isS 


If  Coining  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates 


See  Switzerlaivd 


NEW  ENCIAMD  SANITARIUM 


Xrilhstyle 


GOLDMAN 


STEEL  ROW  BOATS  AND  CEDAR  CANOES 
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CLENDENING‘?:i*T~f 

bom«lik«,  MCHinmieftl.  Saito 
of  parlor,  bodroom.  prirato  bath  for 
two  parroos,  $1.00  daily.  Writ*  for 
I  BoDkIot  H..  with  fin*  map  of  pity  * 

DISTRICT  OP  COITUMBIA _ 

- n  HOTEL  DRISCOLL 

FMes  C  .8  .Capitol.  Tour- 
HRSbmS  Vavorlte.  Near 

piSl|laH{hiC  Union  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Flares.  Oarafte. 
■yy^SoWlE  liattis  eratis.  Music. 

Amer.  $2.60.  Enr.  flun. 
—  —  Kooklet.  SouvenlrCara. 


London,  all  exp.  other  Tours  continent 
Slimmer  and  Winter;  7th  season.  Espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  latlles  traveliuK  alone. 
Also  cars  for  hire  anywhere  In  Euroiie 
Kates,  Itineraries,  testimonials.  3W  Firth 
Ave.,  X.  Y.C.  Eup'n  Auto  Koad  Maps  >1. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

IS  A  DEUCHT  IN  TNE  WINTER  MONTHS 
Nothing  is  more  attractive  or  bene¬ 
ficial  than  being  seated  in  an  easy 
chair. wrapped  in  a  steamer  rug.and 
enjoying  the  marine  views  from  an  open 
deck, or  glass  enclosed  solarium  imme 
ij'^diaTelyadjoiningthe  boardwalk. 


Hull  atla.ntic  crrv.x. j. 
IxaiCU  nau.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
Newstone. brick  A  steel  buildlnc.  Always 
open.  alwsTS  ready,  always  Imsy.  Table 
and  attendance  nnsurpassed.* 


IS. unequaled  in 


SUNNVREST  SANATORIUM,  While  lUrca,  Pa 
Don't  cross  a  continent  to  treat  tulierculo- 
si^  leavinit  home  comforts  and  frienda 
“Thelnviiroratlnit  nine  Mountains  are  bet¬ 
ter."  Write  tUweU  B.  Stockdale,  Supt* 


^^Nothinq  half  so  enjoyable  as  a  holiday 
I  in  the  LAND  OF  LARES  AND  ALPS 
I  tllustrsted  Pocket  Quids  A  fwo  Ntps.full  par 
■  tKulsrs  or  hotels-Hc. Post  paid  10  Cents— ^ 

I  OrriaAl-INrORnATION'BUREAU-OF-SinTZdIlAIIO 
WFadl-ftrrH  AVE:  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PTTPnPP  the  ideal  way. 

cuixurc.  8e„,l  for  Booklet. 
J.P.Gt«h»ni  Ideal  Tenrs,  Box  1066X.  Pittthwe 


I  •  Writf  for  further  tt^formalitm. _ 

L  the  home  OF'  HEALTH 
^  AIHO  m  E»T. 

The  Mud  lavia  Treatment  is  distinctive  and  tMs 
,  is  the  only  nlace  in  the  world  where  you  can  qet 


VOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
- ALI_  ABOUT  THE  AV 

No  Matter  what  ails  you.you  should  not  let  another  day 
pass  without  writinq  for  our  illustrated.dascriptive  . 
b^tet.3Qi000  patients  successfully  treMed.  Ask  us' 
for  referencesfromyourown  local  ity.~  Aooneoi 


Wklet  before  you  leave  home  in 
search  or  HeaiYh  and  Rest. 


7  Ib^mL  FiM.  ChsBiA  COVUTINC  RAOR 

L'  AMs.  ^btnwte.  ■sItIpllM. 

I  CPrriM  AatMRRt^MlIp.  iMUatlt. 

Easilp  moved  over  pece.  ftxed  to  desk,  carried  !■ 
luad  or  pocket.  Sin.  x  2 1-2  in.  xl  in.  Weipht,  36ot, 
Write  for  Booklet.  Attenetlva  Arvnts*  Frepeeiilen. 
AEITBBTTLB  CO.,  Bnite  BBS  IIB  B.  tbihBt.,a.f. 


I  BuQt  like  Government  Torpedo  Boots,  of  tougrh.  puncture-proof,  i^alvxnized  stnel  plntes,  so  securely 
ioined  together  that  a  leak  it  impossibie.  The  Mullins  Steel  BMts  are atnunst  puncture  .leak- 
mi;.wateHoKgini(.»-arpinif.dryinfout,openini;seams.etc.  MOTORS:  The Loew* Victor 4'>Cycle and 
Ferro  2>Cycle.  Li^ht. powerful. simple.canbeoperated  by  the  bejrinoer,  start  like  automobile  motors, 
one  man  control  .never  stallat  any  speed.exhaust  silentiy  under  water.  Rtauti/ui  UlMstrnted  AoeA /rtt. 
THB  W.  H.  MTTLLIirB  00.,  WorU*>  Lnrfest  Boat  Imiidsri,  10$  Fmaklln  BV.  Bnism.  Ohio 


The  advertisementa  in  Everybody’i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  Facts  of  the  Whole  World’s  Restless  Elnergies 


The  Britannica  Year-Book  was  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica,  and  it  has  drawn  upon  the  exceptional 
(ooroes  of  knowledge  utilized  for  the  new  11th  Edition 
of  that  work,  issued  1910-11.  The  American  section 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  American  editor  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica.  The  book  includes: 

(1)  A  Survey  of  the  World’*  Work 

This  is  a  “General”  section  (500  pages,  375,000  words) 
dealing  in  detail  with  particular  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  Britannica  Year-  Book  thus  constitutes  a  complete 
record  by  specialist  authorities  of  work  done  in  1912, 
in  all  subjects  and  all  spheres,  in  all  countries,  by  the 
chemist,  the  biologist,  the  anthropologist,  the  astron* 
omer,  the  geographer, the  explorer,  the  archaeologist, 
the  physician,  the  surgeon,  the  physical  scientist,  the 
philosopher,  the  churches,  the  educator,  the  lawyer, 
the  engineer,  the  shipbuilder,  the  agriculturalist,  the 
politician,  and  social  reformer,  the  dramatist,  the 
aorelist,  the  musician,  the  architect,  the  inventor, 
dte  painter  and  engraver,  the  sculptor,  the  sports¬ 
man,  the  athlete  and  the  traveller.  No  field  of  activity 
has  been  overlooked  to  which  the  energy  and  creative 
power  of  man  have  been  devoted. 

(2)  Physical  and  Economic  Progress 

Another  (or  local)  section  is  confined  to  descriptions 
of  countries,  every  country  of  the  world  having  a 
separate  article,  embracing :  Population:  vital  statistics. 


latest  census  returns.  Agriculture:  statistics,  area  of 
arable  lands,  chief  crops  and  yield,  live  stock,  forestry, 
etc.  Industries  and  Manufacture:  new  industries, 
mining  and  fisheries,  statistics  of  production,  etc. 
Commerce :  imports  and  exports,  value  of  trade  with 
chief  trading  countries,  tariffs,  etc.  Financial:  revenue, 
exf>enditure,  debt,  etc.  Communications:  railway 
mileage,  waterways,  new  harbors  and  docks,  roads, 
postal  and  telegraphic  communications. 

Political  and  Social  Progress 

Government  and  Administration.  Army  and 
Navy.  Education.  Religion:  religious  bodies,  eccle¬ 
siastical  movements.  Charities  and  Social  Legislation. 
Law,  Justice  and  Crime. 

American  States:  Each  state  and  territory  has  a 
separate  article, the  latest  available  information  forp>opu- 
lation,  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  transportation, 
legislation  (last  session  of  Assembly),  finance  (latest 
available  statistics),  education,  history  (a  summary  of 
important  events  in  the  history  and  legislative  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  state  down  through  December,  1912). 
There  are  special  chapters  on  American  Sport, 
American  Literature,  Architecture,  Dry  Farming, 
Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  etc 

Statistics  Section:  This  is  an  appendix  of  40  ftages, 
covering  international  statistics  for  the  trade  of  the 
world;  also  comparative  production  and  consumption 
of  gold,  silver  and  other  principal  metals,  wheat 
and  all  the  cereals,  tobacco,  wine,  beer,  etc. 


Orders  in  Advance  of  Publication  at  a  Discount 


The  first  printing  will  consist  of  10,(X)0  copies.  As  the  book  will  be  bound  in  English-made  leather,  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  advance  of  publication  are  invited,  in  order  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  Year-Book 
will  be  called  for  in  the  different  styles  of  binding.  A  discount  will,  therefore,  he  allowed  to  subscribers  who 
order  in  advance,  with  remittance.  The  price  will  be  increased  fifty  cents,  for  each  binding,  upon  publica¬ 
tion.  At  these  prices  the  Britannica  Year-Book  is  the 
cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  although  it 
contains  more  reading  matter,  and  covers  a  much  broader 
field  than  any  other. 

PRE-PUBUCATION  PRICE 

(Postage  paid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.) 

A  Volume  of  1,200  Pages,  1  Inch  Thick,  Printed 
on  Csmahridge  India  Paper 

Orfinary  Cloth  covers,  dark  green . $1.7$ 

Fail  Flexible  Sheepskin,  dark  green  (English-made  natural 

skins,  without  splitting) . Oj  7S 

FsU  Flexible  Suede,  dark  gray,  prayer  book  style  (gilt  edges 
sad  rounded  comers,  the  covers  having  extreme  limpness;  a 

particularly  attractive  and  serviceable  binding) . 3.00 

FaB  Flexible  Morocco,  dark  red  (made  of  imported  Cape  goat 
skins,  guaranteed  free  from  mineral  acid;  gilt  edges,  backs 
spadally  seam) .  3J0 


_ ORDER  FORM  (Good  Until  March  _ 

Manager,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Eve.  6 

116  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Send  me  the  Britannica  Year-Book  (1913)  (indicate 
by  X  the  binding  desired). 

I  I  Bound  in  Cloth 

I  I  Full  Flexible  Sheep 

□  Full  Flexible  Suede 

□  Full  Flexible  Morocco 

Name _ 

Address _ 


I  enclose  { 

lor  I _ 
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Makers  of  the  Famous  Nobby  and  Chain  Tread  Tires  (made  in  Dunlop  style) 


So  insistent  has  the  demand  become  for  this  tire  (in  the  face  of  the  most 
strenuous  competitiem  on  the  part  of  other  tires  of  a  similar  type),  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  add  immensely  increased  facilities  for  its  manufactiur  during  1913. 

From  now  on  the  United  States  Tire  Company  will  undertake  to  supply  all 
the  genuine  Dunlop  Tires  demanded  by  the  trade.  Bear  in  mind — this  tire  is  the 
ofi/y  tire  possessing  all  the  merits  of  the  genuine  Dunlop  Tire. 


They  represent  what  thousands  of  motorists  regard  as  the  ideal  fype  of  tire. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  new  tire. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  practically  introduced  it  into  this  country 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  and  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  standard  Hartford 
(now  United  States)  tires. 

No  other  tire  has  ever  been  imitated  so  widely  as  has  this  tire,  and  yet  in  no 
other  tire  has  the  origirwl  firineiple  been  so  firmly  adhered  to. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  of  the  genuine  Dunlop  Tire— as  made  exclusively 
by  the  United  States  Tire  Company. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  in  favor  which  this  Dunlop  type  of  tire  has 
enjoyed,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  United  States  Tire  Company  has  actually  taken 
care  of 


More  than  a  600%  Increase  in  Sales 
in  Less  than  a  Year’s  Time 


UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  most 
flexible  tire 
on  the 
market 

Fits  any 
Q.D.  Rim 


Elasiest  tire 
on  the 
market 
to  put  on 
or  take 
off 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


GENUINE 

DUNLOP  (’?r)  TIRES 

are  the  premier  automohile  tires  of  the  world 


The  advertiiements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


X  Everybody’S  Almanack  for  March 

MARCH  hath  31  days  By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS  1913 


^  an  excerpt  from 

^  PLUTARCH 

V  It  is  told  that  the  old  nurse 
S  of  Aristides— although  there  be 
X  those  that  do  deny  the  authen- 

V  deity  of  it,  and,  indeed,  among 
S  them  Herodotus  the  historian— is 
X  said  to  have  said  that  Aristides 

V  one  day  entered  the  Acropolis 
5  and,  being  told  that  the  Athe- 
X  nians  were  tired  of  hearing  him 

V  called  the  Just,  announced  his 

w  intention  of  becoming  a 

X  baseball  umpire. 


L  state,  and  its  capital’s 


''And  wherefore  do  the  poor  com- J 

The  rich  man  asked  this  bard,  H  -if  ^  S 

IVho  said:  "Tm  sure  because  Bll  llBii  ^  ’  5hL  I  w 

they're  poor.  ^ulin||llr  ^ 

Pray  ask  me  something  hard. '  ’  v— )8( 

1 —  Sa. — The  Spectator  first  issued,  1711.  Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore 

hopes  next  Tuesday  will  be  bright  and  sunny,  1913.  ^ 

2 —  Su. — Sam  Houston  born,  1793.  Turkish  cigarettes  first  brought  ^ 

into  Turkey,  1913.  ^ 

3 —  M.  — Geo.  Dewey,  to  whom  the  American  people  gave'a  house  ^ 
in  1901,  made  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  1899. 

4—  Tu.— INAUGURATION  DAY. 

5 —  W. — Howard  Pyle  born,  1853.  W.  H.  Taft  conceded  to  be 

second  greatest  living  ex-president,  1913.  ^ 

6 —  Th. — Michelangelo  bom,  1474.  First  crocus  of  season  discovered  ^ 

at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  Newton,  Mass.,  ^ 
Nashotali,  Wis.,  and  points  adjacent.  ^ 

_  _  7 — Fr. — E.  P.  Roe,  who  put  himself  in  Roemance,  born,  1838.  ^ 

X*^'*'**^'^  I  8 — Sa. — Sump  Act  passed  by  House  of  Lords,  1765.  f  Cold  ) 

.  ,  .  9 — Su. — Americus  Vespucius  born,  1451.  <  and  J  vv' 

K  “aCTwd'*  *  10—  M.  — Heliogabalus*  beheaded,  222.  (  Windy  )  X 

V  And  a  large  one,  as  usually  reck-  I  H — Tu. — New  Haven  Railroad  patents  New  England,  1890.  ^ 

^  .  !  12 — W. — Julius  Csesar  receives  first  Black-Hand  letter,  B.  C.  44.  ^ 

X  My  ^anin'^H  aflTm^^  13-Th. -System  of  sUndard  time  esUblished,  1884.  New  Haven  XC 

X  My  third  is  a  verb  that  is  common  as  ,,  _  1884.  ^  W 

food—  14 — Fr. — Ell  Whitney  patents  cotton-gin,  1794.  Qz 

V  When  one  masticates,  then  it’s  15 — Sa. — Julius  Ca;sar  assassinated,  B.  C.  44.  /U, 

W  (The  fol^mtha'  l'^ln  is  imperative  16- Su. -PALM  SUNDAY.  Rome  (It. )  yorrrnr,/ denounces  police,  w 

^  mood)—  B.  C.  44.  ^ 

And  the  fourth  is  a  thing  that  17 — M. — St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Noahreservesstateroomon  Ark,B.C.3642. 

the  sun  does.  jg — — John  C.  Calhoun  born,  1782.  Newspapers  announce  Christy  w 

”  TOu’n«t  iMton-  PefhaP*  Mathewson’s  last  year  in  baseball,  1908,  1909,  1910, 

My  whofe  is  a  sUte,  and  its  capital’s  1911,  1912,  1913.  ^ 

X  Boston-  19 — W.  — Satan  offers  his  job  to  the  mill-owner  who,  when  asked  why  w 

Answer:  Mass-a-chu-setts.  small  wages  were  paid  to  women,  said:  “They  don’t  ^ 

X  FARMER’S  CALENDAR  have  to  work  if  they  don’t  want  to,’’  1913.  ^ 

V  Beginning  March  1,  automo-  20-Th.— Mrs.  Bellainy  Storer,  first  president  Woman’s  Auxiliary  w 
5  bile  lamps  must  be  lighted  at  !  Ananias  Club,  tr  W 

X  5*34  P  M  The  time  irrows  21— Fr.— Good  Friday.  Robert  Bruce  born,  1274.  O  enters  T.  V 

5l.'terdaiiy,;minuUortwo%n  „  ,  ■  ^  rr  •  XC 

"  March  31  it  is  6-39  P  M  The  — Botish  Sump  Act  becomes  law,  1765.  Costofliving  goes  ^ 

X  opera  season  is  almost  at  an  -  up  in_Massachusctts,  1765.  ^ 

wend,  but  most  of  the  New  York  23- Su.-lastW^UB^V.  Aguinaldo  captured,  mi.  ^ 

^theatres  will  be  open  all  this  !  — Rhode  Island  purchased  from  Induns  tor  40  fathoms  of  beads,  ^ 

X  month  and  next.  Fresh  eggs  ,1638.  Fe«t  day  in  home  of  Senator  Aldrich,  1913.  X 

W  and  butter  may  be  bought  in  any  25— Tu.  -Mahomet  II  torn,  1430.  Dialect  poetry  rejected  by  Tower  w 

^  large  city.  About  this  time,  u  w 

X  think  of  going  abroad.  Rent  26- W. -Heniy  VIII  solves  sei^nt  prob  em,  1533.  X 

W  yourfarmhouse  to  a  city  person;  !  27-Th.-Flonda  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  1513.  ye 

C  the  rental  for  two  months  should  I  28—  Fr.  —Ponce  de  Leon  cables  Madnd  Gazette  that  FounUin  of  Youth  Q 

X  be  twice  the  price  you  pay  annn-  I  .  „  „  '?  l^he  hmr  restorer,  1513.  ^  ^ 

w  ally  for  it  j  29 — Sa. — Springfield an  honest  news-  ^  w 

5  EDITORIAL  NOTE  ^  ^  --  S 

X  In  the  mad  desire  to  make  Every-  Repuhltcan  still  honest,  913.  ^  X 

W  iODY’s  Almanack  utterly  different  30— Su. —Ether  first  used  as  an  anesthetic,  1842.  .  W 

tom  other  almanacks,  we  had  the  31 — M. — Haydn  bom,  1732.  Interview  with  S 

X  )«'">  !>■  P'Wi-l'rf  >"■!  X 

W  in  this  land,  from  coast  to  coast  and  Socialist  party  gams  another  — ^  w 

Q  vice  versa,  said  that  February  began  I  thousand  votes,  1912.  ^ 

X  ^  ‘Editor  Almanack:  What  was  he  beheaded  for?— Editor  EvERvaoDv’s  Magazine.  Xs 

XKXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXSCKXKXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


«W«5ak 


BEHIND  HIS  CHAIR,  SILENT,  IMPASSIVE,  ARRESTING,  FREEZ¬ 
ING,  HOVERED  HIS  CHINESE  BODY-SERVANT,  A  CREATURE  AS 
UNREAL  AS  A  GNOME. — “The  Conquenr,^  Paie  201. 


290 


‘~Ghe 


CONQUEROR 


WILLIAM  J-  LOCKE 

AUTHOR  or  ‘‘THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND,”  “SEPTIMUS,”  “STELLA  MARIS. “  ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERMANN  C,  WALL 


1  /y^\JISS  WINIFRED  GOODE  sat 
in  her  garden  in  the  shade 
■  of  a  clipped  yew,  an  un¬ 
opened  novel  on  her  lap,  and  looked  at  the 
gabled  front  of  the  Tudor  house  that  was 
hers  and  had  been  her  family’s  for  many 
generations. 

In  that  house.  Duns  Hall,  in  that  .room 
beneath  the  southernmost  gable,  she  had 
been  bom.  From  that  house,  save  for 
casual  absences  rarely  exceeding  a  month 
in  duration,  she  had  never  stirr^.  All  the 
drama,  such  as  it  was,  of  her  life  had  been 
played  in  that  house,  in  that  garden.  Up 
and  down  the  parapeted  stone  terrace 
walked  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who  had. been 
dear  to  her:  her  father,  a  vague  but  cher¬ 
ished  memory;  a  brother  and  a  sister  who 
had  died  during  her  childhood;  her  mother, 
dead  three  years  since,  to  whose  invalid 
and  somewhat  selfish  needs  she  had  de¬ 
voted  her  full  young  womanhood. 

Another  ghost  walked  there  too;  but 
that  was  the  ghost  of  the  living,  a  young 
man  who  had  kissed  and  ridden  away, 
twenty  years  ago.  He  had  kissed  her  over 


there,  under  the  old  wistaria  arbor  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace.  What  particular  mean¬ 
ing  he  had  put  into  the  kiss,  loverly,  broth¬ 
erly,  cousinly,  friendly — for  they  had  played 
together  all  their  young  lives  and  were 
distantly  connected — she  had  never  been 
.  able  to  determine.  In  spite  of  his  joy 
at  leaving  the  lethargic  country  town 
of  Dunsfield  for  America,  their  parting 
had  been  sad  and  sentimental.  TTie  kiss 
at  any  rate  had  been,  on  his  side,  one 
of  sincere  affection,  an  affection  proven 
afterward  by  a  correspondence  of  twenty 
years. 

To  her  the  kiss  had  been — well,  the 
one  and  only  kiss  of  her  life;  and  she  had 
treasured  it  in  a  neat  little  sacred  casket  in 
her  heart.  Since  that  far-off  day  no  man 
had  ever  showed  an  inclination  to  kiss  her, 
which  in  one  way  was  strange,  as  she  had 
been  pretty  and  gentle  and  laughter-loving, 
qualities  attractive  to  youths  in  search  of 
a  mate.  But  in  another  way  it  was  not 
strange,  as  mate-seeking  youths  are  rare  as 
angels  in  Dunsfield,  beyond  whose  limits 
Miss  Goode  had  seldom  strayed.  Her 
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romance  had  been  one  kiss,  the  girlish 
dreams  of  one  man. 

At  first,  when  he  had  gone  fortune-hunt¬ 
ing  in  America,  she  had  fancied  herself 
broken-hearted;  but  Time  had  soon  touched 
her  with  healing  fingers.  Of  late,  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  a  querulous  bedside, 
she  had  grown  in  love  with  her  unruffled 
and  delicately  ordered  existence,  in  which 
the  only  irregular  things  were  her  herba¬ 
ceous  borders,  between  which  she  walked 
like  a  prim  schoolmistress  among  a  crowd 
of  bright  but  unruly  children.  She  had 
asked  nothing  more  from  life  than  what  she 
had — her  little  duties  in  the  parish,  her 
little  pleasures  in  the  neighborhood,  her 
good  health,  her  old  house,  her  trim  lawns, 
her  Old  World  garden,  her  black  cocker 
spaniels.  As  it  was  at  forty,  she  thought, 
so  should  it  be  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

But  a  month  ago  had  come  turmoil. 
Roger  Orme  announced  his  return.  For¬ 
tune-making  in  America  had  tired  him. 
He  was  coming  home  to  settle  down  for 
good  in  Dunsfield,  in  the  house  of  his 
fathers.  This  was  Duns  Lodge,  whose 
forty  acres  marched  with  the  two  hundred 
acres  of  Duns  Hall.  The  two  places  were 
known  as  “The  Lodge”  and  “The  Hall.” 

About  a  century  since,  a  younger  son 
of  the  Hall  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Lodge;  whence  the  remote  tie  of  con¬ 
sanguinity  between  Winifred  Goode  and 
Roger  Orme.  The  Lodge  had  been  let  on 
lease  for  many  years;  but  now  the  lease 
had  fallen  in  and  the  tenants  gone. 
Roger  had  arrived  in  England  yesterday. 
A  telegram  had  bidden  her  expect  him 
that  afternoon.  She  sat  in  the  garden  and 
stared  wistfully  at  the  old  gray  house,  a 
curious  fear  in  her  eyes. 

Perhaps,  if  freakish  chance  had  not 
brought  Mrs.  Donov’an  to  Dunsfield  on  a 
visit  to  the  rector  a  day  or  two  after 
Roger’s  letter,  fear — foolish,  shameful,  sick¬ 
ening  fear — might  not  have  had  so  dom¬ 
inant  a  place  in  her  anticipation  of  his 
home-coming.  Mrs.  Donovan  was  a  con- 
temjx)rary,  a  Dunsfield  girl  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  at  nineteen  and  gone  out  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  India.  Winifred  Goode  remembered 
a  gipsy  beauty  riotous  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  In  the  rector’s  drawing-room  she 
met  a  gray-haired,  yellow-skinned,  shriv¬ 
eled  caricature;  and  she  looked  in  the 
woman’s  face  as  in  a  mirror  of  awful  truth 
in  which  she  herself  was  reflected. 


From  that  moment  she  had  known  no 
peace.  Gone  was  her  placid  acceptance 
of  the  footprints  of  the  years;  gone  her  old- 
maidish  pride  in  dainty,  old-maidish  dress. 
She  had  mixed  little  with  the  modem 
world  and  held  to  old-fashioned  prejudices 
which  prescribed  the  outward  demeanor 
appropriate  to  each  decade. 

The  Countess  of  Ingleswood,  the  per¬ 
sonage  of  those  latitudes,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
showed  the  fluffy  golden  hair  and  peach- 
bloom  cheeks  and  supple  figure  of  twenty; 
she  wore  bright  colors  and  dashing  hats  and 
danced  and  flirted  and  kept  a  tame-cattery 
of  adoring  young  men.  Winifred  visited 
with  Lady  Ingleswood  because  she  believed 
that  in  these  democratic  days  it  was  the 
duty  of  county  families  to  outmatch  the 
proletariat  in  solidarity;  but  with  every 
protest  of  her  gentlewoman’s  soul  she  dis¬ 
approved  of  Lady  Ingleswood. 

Yet  now,  to  her  appalling  dismay,  she  saw 
that,  with  the  aid  of  paint,  powder,  and 
peroxide.  Lady  Ingleswood  had  managed 
to  keep  young.  For  thirty  years,  to  Wini¬ 
fred’s  certain  knowledge,  she  had  not  al¬ 
tered.  The  blasting  hand  that  had  swept 
over  Madge  Donovan’s  *  face  had  {)ass^ 
her  by. 

Only  within  the  last  year,  so  gossip  had  it 
— and  gossip  was  vouched  for  by  a  person 
of  no  less  professional  veracity  than  the 
rector — the  Earl  of  Ingleswood,  in  order 
to  stifle  scandal,  had  to  obtain  a  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment  in  Uganda  for  a  brilliant 
and  impecunious  young  officer  in  the 
Household  Cavalry.  Winifred  hated  the 
taint  of  the  story;  but  the  everlasting  Eve 
in  her  envied  the  woman’s  pwwer  of  at¬ 
traction. 

She  read,  with  a  horrible  fascination, 
loathing  herself  the  while,  the  hitherto 
despised  advertisements  in  ladies’  pap)ers. 
They  were  so  alluring;  they  seemed  so  con¬ 
vincing.  Such  a  cosmetic  used  by  prin¬ 
cesses  and  actresses  restored  the  roses  of 
girlhood;  under  such  a  treatment  wrinkles 
disappeared  within  a  week;  such  another 
developed  the  bust — there  were  the  photo¬ 
graphs  to  prove  it.  All  over  London 
bubbled  Fountains  of  Youth,  at  a  mere 
guinea  or  so  a  dip.  Feeling  as  if  she  were 
indulging  in  some  secret  shame,  she  sent 
for  a  little  battery  of  washes  and  powders, 
and  when  it  arrived  she  locked  herself  in 
her  bedroom. 

But  the  sight  of  the  first  unaccustomed 


(and  unskilfully  applied) 
dab  of  rouge  on  her  cheek 
made  her  face  flame  all 
over.  She  realized  what 
she  was  doing.  No!  Ten 
thousand  times  no!  She 
would  not  paint  herself 
like  a  Jezebel  or  a  dancing 
woman,  so  as  to  be  mere¬ 
triciously  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man.  Her  chas¬ 
tity  revolted.  She  flew  to 
her  hand-basin  and  vigor¬ 
ously  washed  the  offending 
bloom  away  with  soap  and 
water.  The  Cytherean 
paraphernalia  she  locked 
safe  in  a  secret  drawer,  far 
from  the  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  eyes  of  her  maids. 

Far  sooner  would  she 
^pear  before  the  man  she 
loved  in  the  withered  truth 
of  a  Madge  Donovan,  than 
in  the  painted  falseness  of 
a  Lady  Ingleswood.  She 
would  meet  him,  at  least, 
with  a  stainless  soul.  .  .  . 
And,  after  all,  had  her 
beauty  faded  so  utterly? 
Her  glass  said  “no.”  But 
her  glass  mocked 
her,  for  how  could 
she  conjure  up 
the  young  face  of 
twenty  which 
Roger  Orme  car- 
ried  in  his  mind 
and  compare  it 
with  the  present 
image? 

She  sat  in  the  garden, 
this  blazing  July  after¬ 
noon,  waiting  for  him, 
her  heart  beating  with  the 
■  love  of  years  ago,  and  the 
shrinking  fear  in  her  eyes. 
Presently,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  she 
saw  the  op)en  fly  of  the 
Red  Lion,  Dunsfield’s 
chief  hotel,  crawling  up 
the  drive,  and  in  it  was  a 
man  wearing  a  straw  hat. 
She  fluttered  a  timid  hand¬ 
kerchief,  but  the  man,  not 
looking  in  her  direction. 


HE  HAD  KISSED  HER  OVER 
THERE  UNDER  THE  OLD  WIS¬ 
TARIA  ARBOR,  AND  RIDDEN 
AWAY,  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
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did  not  respond.  She  crossed  the  lawn  to 
the  terrace,  feeling  hurt,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room  by  the  open  French  window 
and  stood  there,  her  back  to  the  light. 
Soon  he  was  announced.  She  went  forward 
to  meet  him. 

“My  dear  Roger,  welcome  home.” 

He  laughed,  shook  her  hand  in  a  hearty 
grip.  “It’s  you,  Winifred.  How  good! 
Are  you  glad  to  see  me  back?” 

“Very  glad.” 

“And  I.” 

“Do  you  find  things  changed?” 

“Nothing,”  he  declared  with  a  smile. 
“The  house  is  just  the  same.”  He  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  comer  of  a  Louis  XVI  table 
near  which  he  was  standing.  “I  remember 
this  table  in  this  exact  spot;  twenty  years 
ago.” 

“And  you  have  scarcely  altered.  I 
should  have  known  you  anywhere.” 

“I  should  just  hope  so,”  said  he. 

She  realiz^,  with  a  queer  little  pang, 
that  time  had  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  man  of  forty-five.  He  was  tall,  strong, 
erect;  few  accusing  lines  marked  his  clean¬ 
shaven,  florid,  clear-cut  face;  in  his  curly 
browm  hair  she  could  not  detect  a  touch  of 
gray.  He  had  a  new  air  of  mastery  and 
success  which  expressed  itself  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  firm  lips  and  the  steady,  humorous 
gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“You  must  be  tired  after  your  hot  train 
journey,”  she  said. 

He  laughed  again.  “Tired?  After  a 
couple  of  hours?  Now,  if  it  had  been  a 
couple  of  days  as  we  are  accustomed  to  on 
the  other  side!  But  go  on  talking — just  to 
let  me  keep  on  hearing  your  v’oice.  It’s 
yours — I  could  have  recognized  it  over  a 
long-distance  telephone.  You’ve  no  idea 
how  delicious  it  is.  And  the  smell  of  the 
room — ”  he  drew  in  a  deep  breath — “is 
you  and  the  English  country.  I  tell  you. 
It’s  good  to  be  back.” 

She  flushed,  his  pleasure  was  so  sincere; 
and  she  smiled.  “But  why  should  we 
stand?  Let  me  take  your  hat  and  stick.  ’  ’ 

“Why  shouldn’t  we  sit  in  the  garden? 
After  my  hot  and  tiring  journey.”  They 
both  laughed.  “Is  the  old  wistaria  still 
there,  at  the  end  of  the  terrace?” 

She  turned  her  face  away.  “Yes,  still 
there.  Do  you  remember  it?”  she  asked  in 
a  low  voice. 

“Do  you  think  I  could  forget  it?  I  re¬ 
member  every  turn  of  the  house.” 


“Let  us  go  outside,  then.” 

She  led  the  way,  and  he  followed  to  the 
trellis  arbor  a  few  steps  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  door.  The  long  lavender  blooms  had 
gone  with  the  spring,  but  the  luxuriant 
summer  leafage  cast  a  grateful  shade. 
Roger  Orme  sat  in  a  wicker  chair  and 
fanned  himself  with  his  straw  hat. 

“Delightful,”  he  said.  “And  I  smell 
stocks.  It  does  carry  me  back.  I  w'onder 
if  I  have  been  aw’ay  at  all.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  have,”  said  Winifred. 
“For  twenty  years.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  away  again.  I’ve 
had  my  share  of  work.  And  what’s  the 
good  of  work  just  to  make  money?  I’ve 
made  enough.  I  sold  out  before  I  left.” 

“But  in  your  letters  you  always  said  you 
liked  America.” 

“So  I  did.  It’s  the  only  country  in  the 
world  for  the  young  and  eager.  If  I  had 
been  bom  there  I  should  have  no  use  for 
Dunsfield.  But  a  man  bom  and  bred 
among  old  sleepy  things  has  the  nostalgia 
of  old  sleepy  things  in  his  blood.  Now  tell 
me  about  the  sleepy  old  things.” 

“I  think  I  have  written  to  you  about 
everything  that  ever  happened  in  Duns¬ 
field,”  she  said. 

But  still  there  were  gaps  to  be  bridged  in 
the  tale  of  births  and  marriages  and  deaths, 
the  main  chronicles  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  a  surprising  memory,  and  plucked 
obscure  creatures  from  the  f)ast  whom  even 
Winifred  had  forgotten. 

“It’s  almost  miraculous  how  you  re¬ 
member.” 

“It’s  a  faculty  I’ve  had  to  cultivate,” 
said  he. 

They  talked  about  his  immediate  plans. 
He  was  going  to  put  the  Lodge  into  thor¬ 
ough  repair,  bring  everything  up  to  date, 
lay  in  electric  light  and  a  central  heating 
installation,  fix  bathrooms  wherever  bath¬ 
rooms  would  go,  and  find  a  place  somewhere 
for  a  billiard-room.  His  surveyor  had  al¬ 
ready  made  his  report  and  was  to  meet  him 
at  the  house  the  following  morning..  As 
for  decorations,  curtaining,  carpating,  and 
such  like  esthetic  asp>ects,  he  was  counting 
on  Winifred’s  assistance.  He  thought  that 
blues  and  browns  would  harmonize  with 
the  oak-p>aneling  in  the  dining-room.  Until 
the  house  was  ready  his  headquarters 
would  be  the  Red  Lion. 

“You  see,  I’m  going  to  begin  right  now,” 
said  he. 


I  VE  GOT  SOMETHING  TO  TELL  YOU,"  HE  SAID 
ABRUPTLY.  “you  WOULD  HAVE  TO  FIND  OUT 
SOON.  SO  YOU  MAY  AS  WELL  KNOW  NOW.” 
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She  admired  his  vitality,  his  certainty  of 
accomplishment.  The  Hall  was  still  lit 
by  lamps  and  candles,  and  although,  on 
her  return  from  a  visit,  she  had  often  de¬ 
plored  the  absence  of  electric  light,  she  had 
shrunk  from  the  strain  and  worry  of  an 
innovation;  and  here  was  Roger  turning 
the  whole  house  inside  out  more  cheerfully 
than  she  would  turn  out  a  drawer. 

“You’ll  help  me,  won’t  you?”  he  asked. 
“I  want  a  home  with  a  touch  of  the  woman 
in  it — I’ve  lived  so  long  in  masculine  stiff¬ 
ness.” 

“You  know  that  I  should  love  to  do  any¬ 
thing  I  could,  Roger,”  she  replied  happily. 

He  remarked  again  that  it  was  good  to  be 
back.  No  more  letters.  They  were  im- 
satisfactory,  after  all.  He  hoped  she  had 
not  resented  his  business  man’s  habit  of 
typewriting.  This  was  in  the  year  of  grace 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  save 
for  Roger’s  letters,  typewritten  documents 
came  as  seldom  as  judgment-summonses 
to  Duns  Hall. 

“We  go  ahead  in  America,”  said  he. 

“  ‘The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new.’  I  accept  it,”  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

“What  I’ve  longed  for  in  Dunsfield,”  he 
said,  “is  the  old  order  that  doesn’t  change. 
I  don’t  believe  anything  has  chang^.” 

She  plucked  up  her  courage.  Now  she 
would  challenge  him,  get  it  over  at  once. 
She  would  watch  his  lips  as  he  answered. 
“I’m  afraid  I  must  have  changed,  Roger.” 

“In  what  way?” 

“I  am  no  longer  twenty.” 

“Your  voice  is  just  the  same.” 

Shocked,  she  put  up  her  delicate  hands. 
“Don’t— it  hurts!” 

“What?” 

“You  needn’t  have  put  it  that  way — 
you  might  have  told  a  polite  lie.” 

He  rose,  turned  aside,  holding  the  back 
of  the  wicker  chair.  “I’ve  got  something 
to  tell  you,”  he  said  abruptly.  “You  would 
have  to  find  out  soon,  so  you  may  as  well 
know  now.  But  don’t  be  alarmed  .or  con¬ 
cerned.  I  can’t  see  your  face.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I’ve  been  stone  blind  for  fifteen  years.” 

“Blind?” 

She  sat  for  some  moments  paralyzed.  It 
was  inconceivable.  This  man  so  strong,  so 
alive,  so  masterful,  with  the  bright  face 
and  keen,  humorous  eyes — and  blind!  A 
trivial  undercurrent  of  thought  ran  sub¬ 
consciously  beneath  her  horror:  she  had 


wondered  why  he  had  insisted  on  sounds 
and  scents,  why  he  had  kept  his  stick  in  his 
hand,  why  he  had  touched  things — tables, 
window  -  jambs,  chairs;  now  she  knew. 
Roger  went  on  talking  and  she  heard  him 
in  a  dream. 

He  had  not  informed  her  when  he  was 
stricken,  because  he  had  wished  to  spare 
her  unnecessary  anxiety.  Also,  he  was 
proud,  perhaps  hard,  and  resented  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  win 
through  in  spite  of  his  auction.  For  some 
years  it  had  been  the  absorbing  passion  of 
bis  life.  He  had  w’on  through  like  many 
another,  and  as  the  irreparable  detachment 
of  the  retina  had  not  disfigured  his  eyes,  it 
was  his  joy  to  go  through  the  world  like  a 
seeing  man,  hiding  his  blindness  from  the 
casual  observer.  By  dictated  letter  he 
could  never  have  made  her  understand 
how  trifling  a  matter  it  was. 

“And  I’ve  deceived  even  you,”  he  laughed. 

Tears  had  been  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
At  his  laugh  she  gave  way.  An  answering 
choke,  hysterical,  filled  her  throat,  and 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing.  He  laid 
his  hand  tenderly  on  her  head. 

“My  dear,  don’t.  I’m  the  happiest  man 
alive.  And  as  for  eyes,  I’m  rich  enough  to 
buy  a  hundred  pairs.  I’m  a  perfect  Argus.” 

But  Winifred  Goode  wept  uncontrollably. 
There  was  deep  pity  for  him  in  her  heart; 
but — never  to  be  revealed  to  mortal — there 
was  also  horrible,  terrifying  joy.  She 
gripp>ed  her  hands  and  sobbed  frantically 
to  keep  herself  from  laughter.  A  woman’s 
sense  of  humor  is  often  cruel,  only  to  be 
awakened  by  tragic  incongruities.  She  had 
passed  through  her  month’s  agony  and 
shame  for  a  blind  man. 

At  last  she  mastered  herself.  “Forgive 
me,  dear  Roger.  It  was  a  dreadful  shock. 
Blindness  has  always  been  to  me  too  awful 
for  thought — like  being  buried  alive.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  said  cheerily.  “I’ve 
run  a  successful  business  in  the  dark — real 
estate — buying  and  selling  and  developing 
land,  you  know — a  thing  which  requires  a 
man  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  which  he 
couldn’t  do  if  he  were  buried  alive.  It’s  a 
confounded  nuisance,  I  admit.  But  so  is 
gout.” 

The  maid  appeared  with  the  tea-tray, 
which  she  put  on  a  rustic  table.  It  was 
then  that  Winifred  noticed  the  little  proud 
awkwardnesses  of  the  blind  man.  There 
was  pathos  in  his  insistent  disregard  of  his 


affliction.  The  imperfectly  cut  lower  half 
of  a  w'atercress  sandwich  fell  on  his  coat 
and  stayed  there.  She  longed  to  pick  it 
off,  but  did  not  dare,  for  fear  of  hurting 
him.  He  began  to  talk  again  of  the  house, 
the  scheme  of  decoration. 

“Oh,  it  all  seems  so  sad,”  she  cried. 

“What?” 

“You’ll  not  be  able  to  see  the  beautiful 
things.” 

“Good  heavens!”  he  retorted,  “do  you 
think  I  am  quite  devoid  of  imagination? 
And  do  you  supjwse  no  one  will  enter  the 
house  but  myself?” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  she  admitted. 

“As  for  the  interior,  I’ve  got  the  plan  in 
my  head  and  could  walk  about  it  now 
blindfold — only  that’s  unnecessary;  and 


when  it’s  all  fixed  up.  I’ll  have  a  ground 
model  made  of  every  room  showing  every 
piece  of  furniture,  so  that  when  I  get  in 
I’ll  know  the  size,  shape,  color,  quality  of 
every  blessed  thing  in  the  house.  You 
see  if  I  don’t.” 

“These  gifts  are  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Providence.” 

“Maybe,”  said  he,  dryly.  “Only  they 
were  about  the  size  of  bacteria  when  I 
started,  and  it  took  me  years  of  incessant 
toil  to  develop  them.” 

He  asked  to  be  showm  around  the  garden. 
She  took  him  up  the  graveled  walks  beside 
her  gay  borders  and  her  roses,  telling  him 
the  names  and  varieties  of  the  flowers. 
Once  he  stopped  and  frowned. 

“I’ve  lost  my  bearings.  We  ought  to  be 


HE  SEEMED  TO  LAY  A  RELENTLESS  GRIP 
ON  ALL  THOSE  WITH  WHOM  HE  CAME  IN 
CONTACT  AND  COMPEL  THEM  TO  THE 
EXPRESSION  OF  HIMSELF. 
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passing  under  the  shade  of  the  old  walnut 
tree.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  she  said,  marvel¬ 
ing  at  his  accuracy.  “It  stood  a  few  steps 
back;  but  it  was  blown  clean  down  three 
years  ago.  It  had  been  dead  for  a  long 
time.” 

He  chuckled  as  he  strolled  on.  “There’s 
nothing  makes  me  so  mad  as  to  be  mistaken.” 

Some  time  later  on  their  return  to  the 
terrace  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“But  you’ll  stay  for  dinner,  Roger,”  she 
exclaimed.  “I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  you 
spending  your  first  evening  at  home  in  that 
awful  Red  Lion.” 

“That’s  very  dear  of  you,  Winnie,”  he 
said,  evidently  touched  by  the  softness  in 
her  voice.  “I’ll  dine  with  pleasure;  but  I 
must  get  off  some  letters  first.  I’ll  come 
back.  You’ve  no  objection  to  my  bringing 
my  man  with  me?” 

“Why,  of  course  not.”  She  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm.  “Oh,  Roger  dear, 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  how 
my  heart  aches  for  you.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  said.  “Don’t  worry 
a  little  bit,  and,  if  you  really  want  to  help 
me,  never  let  me  feel  that  you  notice  I’m 
blind.  Forget  it,  as  I  do.” 

“I’ll  try,”  she  said. 

“That’s  right.”  He  held  her  hand  for  a 
second  or  two,  kissed  it,  and  dropped  it 
abruptly.  “God  bless  you!”  said  he.  “It’s 
good  to  be  nith  you  again.” 

When  he  had  gone,  Winifred  Goode  re¬ 
turned  to  her  seat  by  the  clipped  yew,  and 
cried  a  little,  after  the  manner  of  women. 
And  after  the  manner  of  women  she 
dreamed  dreams,  oblivious  of  the  flight  of 
time,  till  her  maid  came  out  and  hurri^  her 
indoors. 

She  dressed  with  elaborate  care,  in  her 
best  and  costliest,  and  wore  more  jewels 
than  she  w’ould  have  done  had  her  guest 
been  of  normal  sight,  feeling  oddly  shaken 
by  the  thought  of  his  intense  imaginative 
vision.  In  trying  to  fasten  the  diamond 
clasp  of  a  velvet  band  round  her  neck,  her 
fingers  trembled  so  much  that  the  maid 
came  to  her  assistance.  Her  mind  was  in  a 
whirl.  Roger  had  left  her  a  headstrong, 
dissatisfied  boy.  He  had  returned,  the 
romantic  figure  of  a  conqueror,  all  the  more 
romantic  and  conquering  by  reason  of  his 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 

In  his  deep  affection  she  knew  her  place 
was  secure.  The  few  hours  she  had  passed 


with  him  had  shown  her  that  he  was  a  man 
trained  in  the  significance  not  only  of  words 
but  also  of  his  attitude  toward  indi\  idual 
men  and  women.  He  would  not  have  said 
“God  bless  you”  unless  he  meant  it.  She 
appreciated  to  the  full  his  masculine 
strength;  she  took  to  her  heart  his  mascu¬ 
line  tenderness;  she  had  a  woman’s  pity 
for  his  affliction;  she  felt  unregenerate 
exultancy  at  the  undetected  crime  of  lost 
beauty;  and  yet  she  feared  him  on  account 
of  the  v'anished  sense.  She  loved  him  with 
a  passionate  recrudescence  of  girlish  senti¬ 
ment;  but  the  very  thing  that  might  have, 
that  ought  to  have,  inflamed  all  her  woman’s 
soul  and  thrown  her  reckless  into  his  arms, 
raised  between  them  an  impalpable  barrier 
against  which  she  dreaded  lest  she  might 
be  dashed  and  bruised. 

At  dinner  this  feeling  was  intensified. 
Roger  made  little  or  no  allusion  to  his 
blindness;  he  talked  with  the  ease  of  the 
cultivated  man  of  the  world.  He  had  hu¬ 
mor,  gaiety,  charm.  In  a  few  flashing  yet 
subtle  questions  he  learned  what  she  wore. 
The  diamond  clasp  to  the  black  velvet  band 
he  recognized  as  having  been  her  mother’s. 
He  complimented  her  delicately  on  her 
appearance,  as  if  he  saw  her  clearly,  in  the 
adorable  twilight  beauty  that  was  really 
hers. 

There  were  moments  when  it  .seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  be  blind.  But 
behind  his  chair,  silent,  impassive,  arrest¬ 
ing,  freezing,  hovered  his  Chinese  body- 
servant,  capped,  pigtailed,  loosely  clad  in 
white,  a  creature  as  unreal  in  Dunsfield  as 
gnome  or  merman,  who,  with  the  unobtru¬ 
siveness  of  a  shadow  from  another  world, 
serv'ed,  in  the  mechanics  of  the  meal,  as 
an  accepted,  disregarded,  and  unnoticed 
pair  of  eyes  for  his  master.  The  noble 
Tudor  dining-room,  with  its  great  carx’ed 
oak  chimney-piece,  its  stately  gilt-framed 
portraits,  its  Jacobean  sideb^rds  and 
presses,  all  in  the  gloom  of  the  spent  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  candles  on  the  daintily  set 
table,  familiar  to  her  from  her  earliest 
childhood,  p>art  of  her  conception  of  the 
cosmos,  part  of  her  very  self,  seemed  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  the  unreal,  the  phantasma¬ 
goric,  by  the  presence  of  this  white-clad, 
exotic  figure — not  a  man,  but  an  eery 
embodiment  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Her  reason  told  her  that  the  Chinese 
servant  was  bdt  an  ordinary  serving-man, 
performing  minutely  specific  duties  for  a 
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generous  wage.  But  the  duties  were  per¬ 
formed  magically,  like  conjurer’s  tricks.  It 
was  practically  impossible  to  say  who  cut  up 
Roger’s  meat,  who  helped  him  to  salt  or  to 
v^etables,  who  guided  his  hand  unerringly 
to  the  wine-glass.  So  abnormally  exquisite 
was  the  co-ordination  between  the  two  that 
Roger  seemed  to  have  the  man  under 
mesmeric  control.  The  idea  bordered  on 
the  monstrous.  Winifred  shivered  through 
the  dinner,  in  spite  of  Roger’s  bright  talk, 
and  gratefully  welcomed  the  change  to  the 
drawing-room,  whither  the  white-v’estured 
automaton  did  not  follow. 

“Will  you  do  me  a  favor,  Winnie?”  he 
asked  during  the  evening.  “Meet  me  at 
the  Lodge  to-morrow  at  eleven  and  help 
me  interview  these  building  people.  Then 
you  can  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  from  the 
very  start.” 

She  said  somewhat  tremulously:  “  Why  do 
you  want  me  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie?” 

“Good  Lord!”  he  cried,  “aren’t  you  the 
only  human  creature  in  this  country  I  care 
a  straw  about?” 

“Is  that  true,  Roger?” 

“Sure,”  said  he.  After  a  little  span  of 
silence  he  laughed.  “People  on  this  side 
don’t  say  ‘sure.’  That’s  sheer  American.” 

“I  like  it,”  said  Winifred. 

When  he  parted  from  her  he  again 
kissed  her  hand  and  again  said  “God  bless 
you.”  She  accompanied  him  to  the  hall, 
where  the  Chinaman,  ghostly  in  the  dim¬ 
ness,  was  awaiting  him  with  hat  and  coat. 
Suddenly  she  felt  that  she  abhorred  the 
Chinaman. 

That  night  she  slept  but  little,  striving 
to  analyze  her  feelings.  Of  one  fact  only 
did  the  dawm  bring  certainty:  that  for  all 
her  love  for  him,  for  all  his  charm,  for  all 
his  tenderness  tow'ard  her,  during  dinner 
she  had  feared  him  horribly. 

She  saw  him  the  next  morning  in  a  new 
and  yet  oddly  familiar  phase.  He  was 
attended  by  his  secretary,  a  pallid  man 
with  a  pencil,  note-book,  and  documents, 
ghostly,  automatic,  forever  at  his  elbow, 
during  their  wanderings  with  the  surveyor 
through  the  bare  and  desolate  old  house. 

She  saw  the  master  of  men  at  work,  ac¬ 
curate  in  every  detail  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme,  abrupt,  imperious,  denying  difficul¬ 
ties  with  harsh  impatience.  He  leaned  over 
his  secretary  and  pointed  to  portions  of  the 
report  just  as  if  he  could  read  them,  and 
ordered  their  modification. 


“Mr.  Withers,”  he  said  once  to  the 
surveyor,  who  was  raising  objections,  “I 
always  get  what  I  want  because  I  make  dead 
sure  that  what  I  want  is  attainable.  I’m 
not  an  idealist.  If  I  say  a  thing  is  to  be 
done,  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  it’s  up  to 
you,  or  to  some  one  else,  to  do  it.” 

They  went  through  the  house  from  fur¬ 
nace  to  garret,  the  pallid  secretary  ever  at 
Roger’s  elbow,  ever  rendering  him  imper¬ 
ceptible  services,  ever  identifying  himself 
with  the  sightless  man,  mysteriously  fol¬ 
lowing  his  thoughts,  co-ordinating  his  indi¬ 
viduality  with  that  of  his  master.  He  was 
less  a  man  than  a  trained  faculty,  like  the 
Chinese  serv'ant.  And  again  Winifred 
shivered  and  felt  afraid. 

More  and  more  during  the  weeks  that 
followed  did  she  realize  the  iron  will  and 
irresistible  force  of  the  man  she  loved.  He 
seemed  to  lay  a  relentless  grip  on  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  compel 
them  to  the  expression  of  himself. 

Only  toward  her  was  he  gentle  and  con¬ 
siderate.  Many  times  she  accompanied 
him  to  London  to  the  great  shops,  the  self- 
effacing  secretary  shadow-like  at  his  elbow, 
and  discussed  with  him  colors  and  materials, 
and  he  listened  to  her  with  affectionate 
deference.  She  often  noticed  that  the 
secretary  translated  into  other  terms  her 
description  of  things.  This  irritated  her, 
and  once  she  suggested  leaving  him  behind. 
Surely,  she  urged,  she  could  do  all  that  was 
necessary.  He  shook  his  head. 

“No,  my  dear,”  he  said  very  kindly. 
“Jukes  sees  for  me.  I  shouldn’t  like  you  to 
do  so  in  the  way  Jukes  does.” 

She  was  the  only  person  from  whom  he 
would  take  advice  or  suggestion,  and  she 
rendered  him  great  service  in  the  tasteful 
equipment  of  the  house  and  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  a  staff  of  servants.  So  free  a 
hand  did  he  allow  her  in  certain  directions, 
so  deliberately  did  he  withdraw  from  her 
sphere  of  operations,  that  she  was  puzzled. 
It  was  not  until  later  when  she  knew  him 
better  that  the  picture  vaguely  occurred  to 
her  of  him  caressing  her  tenderly  with  one 
hand  and  holding  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  throat  with  the  other. 

On  the  day  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  new  home  they  walked  together 
through  the  rooms.  In  high  spirits,  boyish¬ 
ly  elated,  he  gave  her  an  exhibition  of  his 
marvelous  gifts  of  memory,  minutely  de¬ 
scribing  each  bit  of  furniture  and  its 
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fKJsition  in  every  room,  the  color  scheme,  the 
texture  of  curtains,  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
the  knickknacks  on  mantelpieces  and  tables. 
And  when  he  had  done  he  put  his  arm 
around  her  shoulders. 

“But  for  you,  Winnie,”  said  he,  “this 
would  be  the  dreariest  possible  kind  of 
plape.  But  the  spirit  of  you  pervades  it 
and  makes  it  a  fragrant  paradise.” 

The  words  and  tone  were  lover-like  and 
so  was  his  clasp.  She  felt  very  near  him, 
very  happy,  and  her  heart  throbbed  quick¬ 
ly.  She  was  ready  to  give  her  life  to  him. 

“You  are  making  me  a  proud  woman,” 
she  murmured. 

He  patted  her  shoulder  and  laughed  as  he 
releas^  her.  “I  only  say  what’s  true,  my 
dear,”  he  replied,  and  then  abruptly 
skipped  from  sentiment  to  practical  talk. 

Winifred  had  a  touch  of  dismay  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  Tears  started  which  she 
wip>ed  away  furtively.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  accept  him,  in  spite  of  Wang 
Fu  and  Mr.  Jukes,  if  he  should  make  her  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  She  had  been  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  moment  had  come.  But  he 
made  no  propiosal. 

She  w’aited.  She  w'aited  a  long  time.  In 
the  meanwhile  she  continued  to  be  Roger’s 
intimate  friend  and  eagerly  sought  com¬ 
panion.  One  day  his  highly  paid  and 
efficient  housekeeper  came  to  consult  her. 
The  woman  desired  to  give  notice.  Her 
place  was  too  difficult.  She  could  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  the  master  was  blind.  He  saw 
too  much,  he  demanded  too  much.  She 
could  say  nothing  explicit,  save  that  she  was 
frightened.  She  wept,  after  the  nature  of 
upset  housekeepers.  Winifred  soothed  her 
and  advised  her  not  to  throw  up  so  lucra¬ 
tive  a  post,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  she  spwke  to  Roger.  He  laughed 
his  usual  careless  laugh. 

“They  all  begin  that  way  with  me,  but 
after  a  while  they’re  broken  in.  You  did 
quite  right  to  tell  Mrs.  Strode  to  stay.” 

And  after  a  few  months  Winifred  saw  a 
change  in  Mrs.  Strode,  and  not  only  in  Mrs. 
Strode,  but  in  all  the  servants  whom  she 
had  engaged.  They  worked  the  household 
like  parts  of  a  flawless  machine.  They 
grew  to  be  imperceptible,  shadowy,  auto¬ 
matic,  like  Wang  Fu  and  Mr.  Jukes. 

The  months  passed  and  melted  into  years. 
Roger  Orme  became  a  great  personage  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  interested  himself  in 


local  affairs,  served  on  the  Urban  District 
Council  and  on  boards  innumerable.  They 
made  him  mayor  of  Dunsfleld.  He  sub¬ 
scribed  largely  to  charities  and  entertained 
on  a  sumptuous  scale.  He  ruled  the  little 
world,  setting  a  ruthless  heel  on  proud 
necks  and  making  the  humble  his  instru¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Jukes  died  and  other  secre¬ 
taries  came,  and  those  who  were  not  in¬ 
stantly  dismissed  grew  to  be  like  Mr. 
Jukes.  In  the  course  of  time  Roger 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  divi¬ 
sion.  He  became  a  force  in  politics,  in 
public  affairs.  In  the  appointment  of 
Royal  Commissions,  Committees  of  In¬ 
quiry,  his  name  was  the  first  to  occur  to 
ministers,  and  he  was  invariably  respected, 
dreaded,  and  hated  by  his  colleagues. 

“Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  Roger?” 
Winifr^  would  ask. 

He  would  say  with  one  of  his  laughs: 
“Because  there’s  a  dynamo  in  me  that  I 
can’t  stop.” 

And  all  these  years  Miss  W’inifred  Goode 
stayed  at  Duns  Hall,  leading  her  secluded, 
lavender-scented  life  when  Roger  was  in 
London,  and  playing  hostess  for  him  with 
diffident  graciousness  when  he  entertained 
at  the  Lodge.  His  attitude  toward  her 
never  varied,  his  need  of  her  never  less¬ 
ened. 

He  never  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  At 
first  she  wondered,  pined  a  little;  and  then, 
like  a  brave,  proud  woman,  put  the  matter 
behind  her.  But  she  knew  that  she  count¬ 
ed  for  much  in  his  strange  existence,  and 
the  knowledge  comforted  her.  And  as 
the  years  went  on,  and  all  the  lingering 
shreds  of  youth  left  her,  and  she  grew 
gracefully  into  the  old  lady,  she  came  to  re¬ 
gard  her  association  with  him  as  a  spiritual 
marriage. 

Then,  after  twenty  years,  the  dynamo 
wore  out  the  fragile  tenement  of  flesh. 
Roger  Orme,  at  sixty-five,  broke  dowm  and 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  One  day  he  sent  for 
Miss  Winifred  Goode. 

She  entered  the  sick-room,  a  woman  of 
sixty,  white-haired,  wrinkled,  wdth  only  the 
beauty  of  a  serene  step  across  the  threshold 
of  old  age.  He  bade  the  nurse  leave  them 
alone  and  put  out  his  hand  and  held  hers 
as  she  sat  beside  the  bed. 

“What  kind  of  a  day  is  it,  Winnie?” 

“As  if  you  didn’t  know!  You’ve  been 
told,  I’m  sure,  twenty  times.” 

“What  does  it  matter  what  other  people 
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say?  I  want  to  get  at  the  day  through 
you.” 

“It’s  bright  and  sunny — a  perfect  day  of 
early  summer.” 

“What  things  are  out?” 

“The  may  and  the  laburnum  and  the 
lilac - ” 

“And  the  wistaria?” 

“Yes,  the  wbtaria.” 

“It’s  forty  years  ago,  dear,  and  your 
voice  is  just  the  same.  And  to  me  you 
have  always  been  the  same.  I  can  see 
you  as  you  sit  there,  with  your  dear, 
sensitive  face,  the  creamy  cheek,  in  which 
the  blood  comes  and  goes — oh,  God!  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  blowsy,  hard-featured  girls 
of  nowadays,  who  could  not  blush  if — well 
—well — I  know  ’em,  although  I’m  blind — 
I’m  Argus,  you  know,  dear.  Yes,  I  can  see 
you  with  your  soft  brown  eyes  and  pale- 
brown  hair  waved  over  your  pure  brow — 
there  is  a  fascinating  little  kink  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  Let  me  feel  it.” 

She  drew  her  head  away,  frightened. 
Then  suddenly  she  remembered  with  a  pang 
of  thankfulness  that  the  queer  little  kink 
had  defied  the  years,  though  the  pale-brown 
hair  was  white.  She  guided 


a  cheating  tradesman  can  buy  a  knight¬ 
hood  —  the  only  knighthoods  that  count 
are  those  that  are  given  to  artists  and 
writers  and  men  of  science — and  if  I  could 
live  I’d  raise  hell  over  the  matter  and 
make  a  differentiation  in  the  titles  of 
honor  between  the  great  man  and  the  ras¬ 
cally  cheesemonger - ” 

“My  dear,”  said  Miss  Winifred  Goode, 
“don’t  get  so  excited.” 

“I’m  only  saying,  Winnie,  that  I  re¬ 
fused  a  knighthood.  But— what  I  haven’t 
told  you,  what  I’m  supposed  to  keep  a  dead 
secret — if  I  could  live  a  few  weeks  longer — 
and  I  sha’n’t — I  should  be  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cilor— a  thing  worth  being.  I’ve  had  the 
official  intimation — a  thing  that  can’t  be 
bought.  God  Almighty,  if  I  were  a  young¬ 
er  man  and  there  was  the  life  in  me,  I 
should  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  coun¬ 
try!  The  first  great  blind  ruler  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.  Think  of  it.  But  I 
don’t  want  anything  now.  I’m  done.  I’m 
glad.  The  whole  caboodle  is  but  leather 
and  prunella.  There  is  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  that  is  of  any  importance.” 

“What  is  that,  dear?”  she  asked  quite 


his  hand  and  he  felt  the  kink 
and  he  laughed  in  his  old,  ex¬ 
ultant  way. 

“Don’t  you  think  I’m  a  mir¬ 
acle,  Winnie?” 

“You’re  the  most  wonderful 
man  living,”  she  said. 

“I  sha’n’t  be  living  long. 
No,  my  dear,  don’t  talk  plati¬ 
tudes.  I  know.  I’m  busted. 
And  I’m  glad  I’m  going  be¬ 
fore  I  begin  to  dodder.  A 
seeing  dodderer  is  bad  enough; 
but  a  blind  dodderer’s  only  fit 
for  the  dung¬ 
hill.  I’ve  liv^ 
my  life.  I’ve  *’ 
proved  to  this 
stupendous 
clot  of  igno¬ 
rance  that  is 
humanity  that 
a  blind  man 
can  guide  them 
wherever  he 
likes.  You 
know  I  refused 
a  knighthood 
— any  swine  of 


THE  WHITE-HAIRED  WOMAN  LOOKED  AT  THE 
OLD  FACE  WORKING  PASSIONATELY,  AND  SHE 
FELT  ONCE  MORE  THE  DEADLY  FEAR  OF  HIM. 
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innocently,  accustomed  to,  but  never  fa¬ 
miliar  with,  his  vehement  paradox. 

“Love,”  said  he. 

He  gripped  her  hand  hard.  There  p>assed 
a  few  seconds  of  tense  silence. 

“Winnie  dear,”  he  said  at  last,  “will  you 
kiss  me?” 

She  bent  forward  and  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck  and  drew  her  to  him. 
They  kissed  each  other  on  the  lips. 

“It’s  forty  years  since  I  kissed  you, 
dear.  That  day  under  the  wistaria.  And 
now  I’m  dying,  I  can  tell  you.  I’ve  loved 
you  all  the  time,  Winnie.  I’m  a  tough  nut, 
as  you  know,  and  whatever  I  do,  I  do  in¬ 
tensely,  I’ve  loved  you  intensely,  furious¬ 
ly.” 

She  turned  her  head  away,  unable  to 
bear  the  living  look  in  the  sightless  eyes. 

“Why  did  you  never  tell  me?”  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

“Would  you  have  married  me?” 

“You  know  I  would,  Roger,” 

“At  first  I  vowed  I  would  say  nothing,” 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  “^until  I  had  a  fit 
home  to  offer  you.  Then  the  blindness 
came  and  I  vowed  I  w’ouldn’t  speak  until  I 
had  conquered  the  helplessness  of  my  afflic¬ 
tion.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  but  when  you  came  home,  a  con¬ 
queror - ” 

“I  loved  you  too  much  to  marry  you. 
You  were  far  too  dear  and  precious  to  come 
into  the  intimacy  of  my  life.  Haven’t  you 
seen  what  happened  to  all  those  who 
did?”  He  raised  his  old,  knotted  hands, 
clenched  tightly.  “I  squeezed  them  dry, 
I  couldn’t  help  it.  My  blindness  made  me 
a  coward.  It  has  been  hell.  The  darkness 
never  ceased  to  frighten  me.  I  lied  when  I 
said  it  didn’t  matter.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  like  tentacles  and  gripp>ed  every  one 
within  reach,  in  a  kind  of  madness  of  self- 
preservation.  I  made  them  give  up  their 
souls  and  their  senses  to  me.  It  w’as  some 
ghastly  hypnotic  power  I  seemed  to  have. 
When  I  had  got  them  they  lost  volition,  in¬ 
dividuality,  they  were  about  as  living  crea¬ 
tures  to  me  as  my  arm  or  my  foot.  Don’t 
you  see?” 

The  white-haired  woman  looked  at  the 


old  face  working  passionately  and  she  felt 
once  more  the  deadly  fear  of  him. 

“But  with  me  it  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent,”  she  faltered.  “You  say  you  loved  me.” 

“That’s  the  devil  of  it,  my  sweet,  beauti¬ 
ful  Winnie,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  different. 

I  would  have  squeezed  you  too,  reduced 
you  to  the  helpless  thing  that  did  my 
bidding;  sucked  your  life’s  blood  from  you. 

I  couldn’t  have  resisted.  So  I  kept  you 
away.  Have  I  ever  asked  you  to  use  your 
eyes  for  me?” 

Her  memory  traveled  down  the  years 
and  she  was  amazed.  She  remembered  Mr. 
Jukes  at  the  great  shops  and  many  similar 
incidents  that  had  puzzled  her. 

“No,”  she  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  muscles 
of  his  face  relaxed  and  the  old,  sweet  smile 
came  over  it.  ^  He  reach^  again  for  her 
hand  and  caressed  it  tenderly. 

“By  putting  you  out  of  my  life,  I  kept 
you,  dear.  I  kept  you  as  the  one  b^utiful 
human  thing  I  had.  Every  hour  of  happi¬ 
ness  I  have  had  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  come  through  you.”  ^ 

She  said  tearfully:  “You  have  b^n  very 
good  to  me,  Roger.”  ' 

“It’s  a  queer  mix-up,  isn’t 'it?”  he  said 
after  a  pause.  “Most  people  would  say 
that  I’ve  ruined  your  life.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  me  you  might  have  married,  had 
children  and  so  on.” 

“No,  dear,”  she  replied.  “I’ve  had  a 
very  full  and  happy  life.” 

The  nurse  came  into  the  room  to  signify 
the  end  of  the  \dsit  and  found  them  hand 
in  hand  like  lovers. 

He  laughed.  “Nurse,”  said  he,  “you  see 
a  dying  but  a  damned  happy  old  man.” 

Two  days  afterw’ard  Roger  Orme  died. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral  Miss 
Winifred  Goode  sat  in  the  old  garden  in  the 
shade  of  the  clipp>ed  yew  and  looked  at  the 
house  in  which  she  had  been  bom  and  in 
which  she  had  passed  her  sixty  years  of  life, 
and  at  the  old  wistaria  beneath  which  he 
had  kissed  her  forty  years  ago.  She  smiled 
and  murmured  aloud: 

“No.  I  would  not  have  had  a  single 
thing  different.” 


tVp|rry4l  hp  Jfary  AptiM  Ktr 


THEY’RE  at  me  all  the  day, 

There’s  not  an  hour  between! 

I  have  no  times  for  play — 

I  scarce  know  what  they  mean, 

For  all  my  time  is  taken  up  in  being  gotten  clean. 

They  start  to  brush  and  scrub 
When  first  my  clothes  I  don; 

All  day  they  comb  and  rub. 

And  brush  my  teeth  anon; 

At  five  o’clock  I  have  a  bath  while  company  looks  on. 

Now,  Pete!  Don’t  leave  this  spot 
Until  I’ve  gotten  through. 

The  things  that  hurt  a  lot 
Are  what  is  best  for  you — 

I  guess  what’s  good  for  baby  boys  is  good  for  doggies  too. 
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FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 


AUTHOR  OF  **THS  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT*! 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  SPECIALLY  MADE  FOR 

HEN  Woodrow  Wilson  at  high 

Wnoon  on  the  fourth  of  March  re¬ 
peats  after  Chief  Justice  White 
the  words  of  the  solemn  oath  to 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  of  the  republic,  the 
big,  fundamental  fact  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment — the  right  and  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  public  servants 
— again  will  have  been  vindicated. 

“This  place  has  changed  hands”  will  be 
true  of  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
Federal  Government;  but  the  fact  will  re¬ 
main  that  the  ultimate  ownership  has  not 
changed  and  that  the  tenant  occupies  his 
position  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

It  is  a  tremendous  change — a  change  in 
policy  and  politics,  in  personality  and  psy¬ 
chology.  Every  man  of  the  nearly  half 
million  civil  servants  of  the  Government 
will  feel  it,  every  citizen  of  the  ninety  mil¬ 
lion  Aihericans  will  sense  it. 

It  is  such  a  change  as  has  come  but  sel¬ 
dom  in  our  later  history.  Buchanan  yield- 


THISARTICLEBY  C  L  I  N  ED  I  N  S  T ,  W  A  S  H  I  N  CTO  N.D.C 

ed  the  presidency  to  Lincoln  in  i86i,  and 
the  great  Democratic  party  that  had  suf¬ 
fered  but  two  defeats  in  a  half  century 
gave  way  to  the  new-born  Republican 
party.  And  now  Taft  yields  to  Wilson, 
and  the  great  Republican  party  that  has 
suffered  but  two  other  defeats  in  this  last  half 
century  steps  aside  for  its  ancient  enemy. 

Not  since  McKinley  succeeded  Cleveland 
has  there  been  a  real  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Washington.  McKinley  succeed¬ 
ed  himself  in  1901  and  then  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  president  when  McKinley  died. 
When  he  was  inaugurated  in  his  own  right 
there  was,  of  course,  no  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Four  years  ago  Taft  succeeded 
Roosevelt;  but  as  Taft  had  been  a  part  of 
the  official  Roosevelt  family  and  as  familiar 
at  the  White  House  as  if  he  already  be¬ 
longed  there,  it  was  not  a  real  change  of 
administration.  That  is,  any  change  then 
recognized  was  but  a  psychological  phenom¬ 
enon,  not  more  mark^  than  the  change 
from  the  first  Roosevelt  administration  to 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

THE  PRF.SIDENT  WHO  WILL  ENTER  IT  IN  I9>3  WILL  SIGN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  AUTHORIZING  THE 
EXPENDITURE  OF  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  AS  MUCH  MONEY  AS  WAS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  WHO 
OCCUPIED  IT  IN  1813. 


the  second.  The  changes  hav'e  come  since. 

But  now  the  change  is  complete.  A 
Democrat  succeeds  a  Republican.  A  radi¬ 
cal  succeeds  a  conservative.  If  a  govern¬ 
mental  policy  is  changed  or  an  adminis¬ 
trative  method  revised,  it  will  occasion  no 
surprise  or  comment — it  is  expected.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  when  a  Re¬ 
publican  succeeds  another  Republican.  In 
none  but  matters  of  routine  will  the  dead 
hand  of  the  Taft  administration  hinder  the 
moving  fingers  of  the  Wilson  regime. 

That  is  why  the  change  is  important — it 
is  a  change  of  party.  It  w’ill  mean  that  a 
different  variety  of  visitors  will  seek  the 
White  House,  a  different  atmosphere  will 
per\’ade  the  Capitol,  a  new  interest  attach 
to  Washington  gossip,  a  fresh  crop  of  issues 
arise. 

The  most  humble  clerk  in  the  whole 
Government  service  will  be  on  notice  that 
the  way  he  has  done  his  particular  bit  for 
sixteen  years  may  be  entirely  wrong — he 
will  expiect  new  orders. 


The  most  powerful  bureau  chief  will 
know  that  his  established  methods  are  now 
subject  to  overhaul. 

Things  that  have  been  orthodox  become 
heresy,  whispers  grow  into  shouts,  and 
•shouts  diminish  into  whispers. 

Prominent  men  retire  to  muse  on  their 
former  powers  and  obscure  men  push  for¬ 
ward  into  the  blaze  of  publicity.  Unknowns 
become  well-knowns,  and  the  whole  polit¬ 
ical  nation  is  forced  to  get  acquainted  with 
itself  anew. 

But  despite  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
these  changes  of  policy  and  psycholog>% 
despite  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of 
government  will  run  fluid  on  that  day, 
gradually  to  set  itself  again  in  another  and 
a  different  mold,  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
change  comparatively  little — the  personnel. 

For  the  most  part,  the  servants  of  the 
Government  who  will  carry  into  action  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Wilson  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  the  same  persons  who  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt. 
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THE  CAPITOL 

HERE  CONGRESS  MAKES  THE  NATION*S  LAWS  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT  INTERPRETS  THEM.  THE 
FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-ONE  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THEIR  MORE  THAN  TWO 
THOUSAND  ASSISTANTS  GRIND  OUT  OP  THE  FORTY  THOUSAND  BILLS  OF  EACH  CONGRESS  SOME  EIGHT 
HUNDRED  PUBLIC  LAWS  AND  AS  MANY  MORE  OF  A  PRIVATE  NATURE. 


Thousands  of  them  will  be  the  same  who 
served  McKinley  and  Cleveland.  There 
are  even  those  who  ser\’ed  Pierce  and  Bu¬ 
chanan,  and  not  a  few  who  labored  for  the 
great  Lincoln. 

But  one  in  twenty  of  the  Government 
servants  in  the  civil  establishment  will  be 
changed.  Fewer  than  a  score  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  branch  will  be  supplanted  by  new 
men  of  the  new  administration. 

“To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils”  has 
not  been  an  idle  phrase  in  American  p>olitics, 
and  the  hordes  of  office-seekers  now  inva¬ 
ding  Washington  prove  that  it  has  not  lost 
its  lure.  But  what  doth  it  profit  a  man 
whose  only  qualification  is  political  to  seek  an 
office  whose  only  requirement  is  scientific? 

Actually  it  will  happen  like  this:  The 
White  House  staff  will  wear  its  frock  coats 
and  its  high  hats  and  will  be  a  little  nerv¬ 
ous.  Mr.  Taft  will  shake  hands  all  round 
and  tell  everybody  good-by.  There  will  be 
some  nice  little  sp)e^es,  but  all  very  in¬ 
formal.  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  driven  over 


from  his  hotel  and  will  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  White  House  staff.  Nobody 
will  be  very  much  at  ease  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Taft.  Then  will  begin  the  ride  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol. 

A  few  hours  later  President  Wilson  will 
drive  back  down  the  avenue,  go  into  the 
White  House  offices,  and  sit  down  in  a  big 
chair.  “This  place  has  changed  hands.” 

On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  thing  will 
happen  in  the  offices  of  each  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  And  everybody 
else  will  wait — simply  wait.  They  know  of 
experience  that  the  real  changes  will  come 
later. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  Government 
occasioned  by  the  advent  of  President  Wil¬ 
son  will  occur,  of  course,  in  the  executive 
branch,  over  which  he  p)ersonally  presides. 
The  moment  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  the 
whole  executive  administration  ceases  to 
exist.  The  Taft  Cabinet  will  go  out  with 
its  chief,  its  members  placing  their  resigna¬ 
tions  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  hands  at  the  earliest 
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THE  STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVY  BUILDING 


THREE  OF  THE  NINE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  ARE  CROWDED  INTO  THIS  BUILDING. 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  WILL  PROBABLY  SEE  MORE  CHANGES  BY  REASON  OF  THE  CHANGE  OF 
ADMINISTRATION  THAN  ANY  OTHER.  NO  OTHER  DFJ>ARTMENT  HAS  SO  FEW  EMPLOYEES  UNDER 
THE  CLASSIFIED  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


convenient  moment  after  his  inauguration, 
or,  as  sometimes  is  done,  placing  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  outgoing  President  and 
fixing  the  date  of  their  taking  effect  upon 
the  qualification  of  their  successors. 

The  Senate  will  promptly  confirm  the 
new  Cabinet.  After  the  time-ball  on  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  falls  at  noon 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  none  of  the  out¬ 
going  Cabinet  oflficers  will  feel  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  governmental  function.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  successors  may  not  sign  a 
single  document  until  the  Senate  has  con¬ 
firmed  them  and  the  oath  of  office  has  been 
administered  to  them.  Between  these  two 
times  there  will  be  a  slight  interregnum, 
but  within  a  few  hours  the  business  of  the 
Government  will  be  resumed  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  will  begin  to  revolve  just  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happ>ened. 

Outgoing  Cabinet  officers  have  acted 
along  different  lines  in  the  past.  Some  of 
them,  with  perfunctory  politeness,  have 
turned  over  their  offices  and  records  to 


their  successors  without  remaining’  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  at  all  with  the  work  of  their 
departments.  Others  have  stayed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  several  days  to  help  their  suc¬ 
cessors  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
■has  been  done,  what  is  being  done,  and  with 
the  things  proposed  to  be  done. 

When  this  second  method  of  succession 
is  followed,  the  new  Cabinet  officer  has 
comparatively  smooth  sailing.  If  the  other 
policy  is  pursued,  he  finds  himself  seated 
in  a  big  chair,  at  a  big  desk,  in  a  big  room, 
mechanically  signing  papers  about  which  he 
knows  nothing,  and  in  such  numbers  that 
he  can  not  take  the  time  to  inquire.  Then 
the  entire  order  of  governmental  procedure 
is  reversed:  the  messengers  become  the 
executive  minds  of  the  departments  for  the 
moment — the  secretary  signs  as  they  direct. 

Some  incoming  Cabinet  officers  assume 
their  position  \s-ith  a  feeling  that  everything 
in  the  department  has  been  run  on  a  wrong 
basis  and  must  be  changed  at  once.  With¬ 
out  knowing  anything  about  the  reasons 
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for  this  or  that  way  of  doing  things,  they 
start  in  to  make  reforms,  and  there  is  rough 
sledding  throughout  the  department  for 
a  while.  Other  Cabinet  oflBcers  assume  that 
things  can  be  improved,  if  at  all,  only  after 
an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  study  of  a 
departmental  situation.  They  usually  have 
little  trouble  in  their  work. 

Generally  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
various  departments  tender  their  resigna¬ 
tions  to  their  outgoing  chiefs  to  take  effect 
upon  the  confirmation  of  their  successors. 
This  permits  them  to  stay  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  long  as  the  incoming  secretary 
needs  them  to  help  him  gather  up  the 
threads  of  administration,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  relieves  him  of  all  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  their  successors. 
It  is  often  days,  sometimes  weeks,  and  not 
seldom  months  before  all  the  assistant  sec¬ 
retaries  and  other  non-classified-sei^ice  offi¬ 
cials  of  a  new  administration  in  each  of  the 
departments  are  changed.  The  changes  are 
brought  about  gradually,  so  that  there  is 
as  little  interruption  to  public  business  as 
possible. 

The  patronage  of  the  President  is  not  as 
large  as  most  people  presume.  In  the  ci\Tl 
branch  of  the  Government  there  are  less 
than  11,000  people  directly  depending  upon 
him  for  appointment,  and  nearly  9,000  of 
these  are  postmasters  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes.  While  he  has  the  power 
to  remove  practically  every  one  of  the 
more  than  400,000  employees  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  service,  his  appointing  powtr  is  limited 
to  less  than  11,000  offices. 

It  affects  about  450  p)eople  under  the 
State  Department,  practically  all  of  these 
being  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  serv¬ 
ice;  some  750  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  majority  of  them  collectors  of  customs 
and  other  public  officials;  some  400  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  majority  of 
them  being  United  States  district  attorneys, 
marshals,  and  the  like.  He  has  only  about 
a  dozen  p)eople  to  app)oint  in  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  275  in  the  Interior  Department, 
about  a  half  dozen  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  less  than  fifty  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  He 
also  has  the  p>ower  of  app>ointing  members 
of  many  of  the  big  commissions,  the 
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librarian  of  Congress,  the  Public  Printer, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  oflScers. 

All  of  these  appointments  can  be  made 
only  “with  the  advice  and  consent”  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  ap>- 
proximately  a  thousand  p>ositions,  the  ma- 
.jority  of  them  of  minor  imp)ortance,  which 
he  fills  without  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate. 

The  change  of  administration  does  not 
represent  such  a  general  shaking-up  among 
the  several  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  it  did  even  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
is  totally  different  from  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  flowery  days  of  the  “spoils 
system.”  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
regarded  as  supreme  in  the  appointment  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  re¬ 
maining  positions  a  large  proportion  are 
simply  unskilled-labor  jobs  which  are  never 
affected  by  changes  of  administration. 

The  Treasury  Department,  for  instance, 
had  at  a  recent  date  27,879  employees  on 
its  rolls,  and  out  of  these  27,093  were  under 
civil-service  rules.  In  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  there  were  14,262,  of  whom  13,938 
were  imder  civil-service  rules.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  had  14,883 
employees,  of  whom  14,797  were  under  the 
dvil  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Post-Ofihce  De¬ 
partment  at  that  time  had  272,000  employ¬ 
ees,  of  whom  147,000  were  under  civil-serv¬ 
ice  regulations;  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  5,700  people  on  its  rolls,  of  whom  only 
625  were  imder  civil  service,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  had  177  civil-service  em¬ 
ployees  and  535  presidential  employees. 

The  civil-service  laws  have  produced  an 
immense  army  of  Government  employees 
who,  though  administrations  come  and  ad¬ 
ministrations  go,  continue  to  go  on  forever. 
Going  through  the  departments  one  may 
find  some  thirty  thousand  who  have  seen 
from  ten  to  nineteen  years  of  service.  Per¬ 
haps  five  thousand  have  seen  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  service  under  Uncle  Sam,  while 
some  two  thousand  have  sp>ent  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  in  his  employ.  It  is 
not  exceptional  to  find  those  who  have  been 
kept  in  the  Government  service  for  more 
than  forty  years,  there  being  nearly  four 
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hundred  who  have  to  their  credit  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  faithful  service 
under  Uncle  Sam.  There  are,  perhaps, 
twenty-five  whose  careers  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  passed  the  half-century  mark, 
and  some  of  these  have  serv^ed  as  much  as 
sixty  years. 

There  is  Alvey  A.  Adee,  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  who  began  his  career 
forty-two  years  ago  as  secretary  of  the  lega¬ 
tion  at  Madrid.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
served  the  nation  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  with  brief  periods  as  the  head  of 
that  impKirtant  department. 

The  change  of  administration  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  Government  will  take 
place  in  the  Senate,  the  House  ha\ing  en¬ 
joyed  its  opportunity  of  reorganization  two 
years  ago.  While  Congress  has  gladly  ap¬ 
plied  the  civil-service  doctrine  to  every  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  executive  branch  for  which  the 
President  has  asked  it,  the  employees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  still  are  largely  the 
creatures  of  political  changes. 


But,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  forego  their  patronage 
in  the  appointment  of  3,000  or  more  at¬ 
taches  at  the  Capitol,  there  are  those  offi¬ 
cials  who  have  made  themselves  so  valuable 
that  neither  party  change  nor  the  demands 
for  patronage  can  affect  them.  All  during 
the  long  era  of  Republican  control  of  the 
House,  ended  two  years  ago,  James  C. 
Courts  of  Tennessee,  a  Democrat,  was  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
has  survived  a  half  dozen  changes  of  party 
in  the  House. 

There  will  be  no  immediate  change  in  the 
judiciary  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Wilson 
administration.  The  judges  of  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  land,  of  whom  there  are  197, 
are  independent  of  party  changes.  It  is 
only  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  a  new 
judigeship  is  created,  that  an  incoming 
President  has  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a 
Federal  judge.  One  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  al¬ 
ready  has  reached  the  age  where  he  may 
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retire  on  full  pay.  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  will 
pass  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  in 
August  of  this  year.  Mr.  Justice  Lurton 
will  be  eligible  for  retirement  next  year. 
Chief  Justice  White  may  elect  to  retire  to 
private  life  in  1915.  Compiaratively  few  of 
the  Supreme  Court  judges  have  retired 
when  they  have  reached  the  age  limit  at 
which  the  law  gives  them  the  privilege. 
Usually  only  those  who  lack  go(^  health 
take  advantage  of  the  statute  which  en¬ 
titles  them  to  full  compensation  and  retire¬ 
ment  from  service  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  tendency  during  recent  administra¬ 
tions  has  been  toward  a  great  simplification 
of  the  routine  of  the  various  executive  de¬ 
partments,  and  this  has  served  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  letter-writing  and  document¬ 
signing.  In  the  White  House  itself  a  con¬ 
stat  effort  is  made  to  relieve  the  President 
of  all  uimecessary  signing  of  his  name. 
Yet,  despite  the  best  system  evolved,  he  finds 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  signing  his 
name  some  twenty  thousand  times  a  year. 


In  handling  the  correspondence  of  the 
President  most  of  the  routine  matter  never 
reaches  his  piersonal  attention.  Some  of 
the  letters  which  come  to  the  White  House 
do  not  even  demand  the  attention  of  the 
President’s  secretary.  What  letters  the 
chief  executive  does  get',  except  those  of  a 
personal  or  important  nature,  are  laid  upion 
his  desk,  and  he  either  dictates  a  few  words 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  reply  or  writes 
a  word  or  two  on  them  himself.  For 
instance,  on  the  hundreds  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  inviting  him  to  attend  various  func¬ 
tions,  he  usually  writes  either  the  word 
“accepts”  or  the  word  “regrets.”  The  sec¬ 
retarial  force  expands  these  notes  into  let¬ 
ters  of  proper  form. 

More  than  half  of  the  signatures  required 
of  the  President  during  his  term  of  office 
are  placed  upon  commissions,  laws,  examin¬ 
ing  and  retiring  board  certifications,  and 
the  like.  It  formerly  was  the  custom  at  the 
Capitol  to  pass  some  six  thousand  individ¬ 
ual  pension  bills  a  year.  The  President  had 
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to  sign  each  one  of  these.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
induced  Congress  to  pass  its  private  bills 
in  omnibus  form — that  is,  with  one  enact¬ 
ing  clause  for  several  hundreds  of  individ¬ 
ual  bills.  This  has  lightened  the  work  of 
the  President  very  much. 

Among  the  executive  departments  the 
tendency  has  been  to  shift  the  burden  of 
signing  documents  from  the  head  of  the 
department  to  his  immediate  assistants. 
For  instance,  in  the  Treasury  Department 
thousands  of  letters  are  written  each  month 
and  signed  by  the  assistant  secretaries. 
They  always  use  the  phrase  “By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.” 

The  secretary  himself  has  to  sign  his 
name  from  150  to  205  times  each  day. 
Some  of  the  assistant  secretaries  frequently 
have  to  sign  their  names  as  many  as  six 
hundred  times  a  day. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  name-signer  in  the 
Government  service  is  the  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Book-keeping  and  Warrants  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  No  warrant  on  the 


Treasury  can  be  paid  which  does  not  bear 
his  signature. 

The  civil  machinery  of  the  American 
Government  gives  employment  to  more 
than  450,000  j)eople.  During  the  four  years 
of  the  Wilson  administration  their  aggre¬ 
gate  salaries  will  amount  to  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars.  The  extensive¬ 
ness  and  versatility  of  this  machine  tax  the 
powers  of  description.  No  mountain  hovel 
is  so  remote  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
it  on  every  passing  day;  no  human  being 
dwells  under  its  flag  who  is  not  consciously 
or  unconsciously  affected  by  its  touch  in 
every  hour. 

TWs  machine  studies  bumble-bees,  and 
trains  soldiers;  it  tells  the  housewife  how 
to  boil  beef,  and  it  constructs  a  Panama 
Canal;  it  approves  the  appropriation  of 
a  billion  dollars  at  a  single  session  of 
Congress,  and  carries  a  picture  post-card  to 
the  Philippines  for  one  cent;  it  patches  a 
mailbag  and  studies  the  solar  constant  with 
equal  facility. 
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Nor  is  this  great  civil  machine  the  only 
(»e  of  which  President  Wilson  will  take 
control  when  he  solemnly  declares,  “So  help 
me  God.”  That  act  makes  him  command-' 
er-in-chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy  of 
the  United  States.  Here  are  another  150,- 
000  men  over  whom  he  assumes  ultimate 
control.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  military 
power  he  must  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  $3<X),ooo,ooo  a  year.  Then,  also, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Uncle  Sam’s  domin¬ 
ions  there  live  16,000,000  men  who  belong 
to  the  unorganized  militia  of  the  country. 
With  the  change  of  rule,  the  power  comes 
to  the  Democratic  party  to  declare  war 
and  to  call  these  16,000,000  men  to  the 
standards  of  the  country  for  its  defense  and 
its  honor. 

The  big  fact  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  forthcoming  change  of  administra¬ 
tion  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  sixteen  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  Democrats  surrendered 
their  control  to  the  Republicans  in  1897. 
During  that  time  the  size  of  the  civil  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  United  States  has  more 
than  doubled.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  gave 
over  the  reins  of  Government  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  approximately  212,000  people  found 
employment  in  the  operation  of  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  nation;  to-day  it  re¬ 
quires  450,000  to  man  it  properly.  Then 
the  postal  service  gave  employment  to  134,- 
000  people;  to-day  it  gives  employment  to 
275,000. 

Then  the  annual  salary  list  of  the  civil 
service  amounted  to  $200,000,000  a  year; 
to-day  it  amounts  to  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  annually.  Then  we  were  spending 
some  $80,000,000  a  year  for  the  army  and 
navy;  to-day  our  national  defense  costs  us 
three  and  one-half  times  as  much. 

The  bulk  of  this  expansion  has  not  been 
due  to  the  growth  of  population.  The 
American  people  are  demanding  more  and 
more  at  the  hands  of  their  Government. 
While  during  these  sixteen  years  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  only  two-sevenths,  the 
expenditures  have  doubled. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  retired  from  office 
rural  free  delivery  was  only  an  experiment; 
to-day  there  are  upward  of  40,000  carriers 
traveling  more  than  a  billion  miles  a  year, 
carrying  mail  to  the  rural  population.  Then 
a  national  pure-food  law  was  only  a  dream 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  lived  ahead  of 
their  time;  to-day  such  a  law  protects  every 
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one  of  the  ninety  million  .Americans.  Then 
meat  inspection  was  only  such  as  the  pack¬ 
ers  themselves  were  willing  to  make;  now 
every  abattoir  and  packing-house  in  the 
country  has  its  corps  of  Government  in¬ 
spectors. 

It  cost  the  United  States  and  France 
$200,000,000  and  eight  years’  time  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  the  .American  col¬ 
onies;  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  all  his  love 
of  pjeace,  will  approve  expenditures  for  the 
army  and  navy  during  each  year  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  which  will  be  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

And  yet  one  need  but  study  the  pub¬ 
lic  bills  introduced  into  Congress,  provid¬ 
ing  this  and  that  new  line  of  governmental 
activity,  to  discover  that  Uncle  Sam  could, 
without  difficulty,  spend  twice  as  much  as 
is  spent  to-day  and  still  fall  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  upxjn  Congress  by  half. 

And  beyond  question  it  is  true  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  the  people  if 
the  Government  were  to  extend  its  health 
agencies,  its  agencies  for  regulating  com¬ 
merce,  its  agencies  for  carrying  the  gospel 
of  good-farming  and  of  conservation  to  all 
the  people.  The  one  regrettable  thing  about 
the  Government  to-day  is  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  all  of  these  big  expenditures 
are  made  because  of  past  wars  and  antici¬ 
pated  wars.  The  army  and  navy  and  the 
pjension  list  impose  such  a  heavy  burden 
upK)n  the  Government  that  it  is  not  able  to 
do  many  things  w’hich  enlightened  public 
px)licy  would  dictate. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  growth  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  expjenditures,  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  nations,  practically  no  great¬ 
er  burden  is  imposed  upon  the  people  than 
in  the  earlier  decades  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence.  The  expenditures  to  which  President 
Wilson  will  commit  the  American  people 
by  his  signature  to  appropriation  bills  will 
be  three,  even  four,  times  as  great  per  capita 
as  those  of  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 
But  each  dollar  of  national  wealth  will  not 
be  called  upx)n  to  bear  any  greater  burden 
in  the  Wilson  administration  than  in  the 
administrations  of  Washington,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  or  of  Jackson. 

It  is  this  fact  that  has  set  up  as  a  defense 
against  the  charge  of  “a  billion-dollar  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress”  the  repffy:  “This  is  a  bil¬ 
lion-dollar  country.” 

Such  is  the  measure  of  the  place  that  has 
changed  hands. 
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iIVE  years  ago  a  good  way  to 

F  travel  from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai 
— and  you  had  to  go  to  Shanghai 
r  -J  in  order  to  go  anywhere  else — 
was  to  take  one  of  the  British  or  German 
coasting  steamers  that  st9pped  en  route  at 
Chefu  and  at  one  or  two  otJier  mildly  in¬ 
teresting  ports.  •  You  could  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  in  four  or  five  days,  provided  your  ship 
did  not  stick  on  the  Taku  Bar. 

The  Admiral  von  Tirpzen,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  did  stick  on  the  Taku  Bar.  Hence 
this  story,  as  it  was  told  me  late  of  a  hot 
evening  in  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Yokohama 
by  a  youngish  man  from  Seattle.  Let  an 
American  get  far  enough  from  home  and 
he  will  unlx>som  himself  of  more  intimate 
personal  history  within  the  hour  to  a  casual 
traveling  companion  than  his  neighbors  can 
piece  together  in  a  decade. 

It  was  the  inadvertent  revelation  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Travers  Ridlong,  in  his 
and  my  earlier  days,  that  unlocked  the 
heart  of  the  man  from  Seattle.  His  story 
was  not  iminteresting.  And  his  feeling  for 
Ridlong  (whom,  of  course,  he  had  never 
seen)  approached  the  beautiful. 


en  and  of  love  was  mostly  out  of  books; 
and  books  are  made  from  the  stuff  of  other 
books.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
even  in  my  few  early  love  affairs  both  I 
myself  and  the  girl  of  the  moment  were 
acting  toward  each  other  not  naturally  but 
as  V7C  had  read  in  books  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  will  act  at  such  times.  We  get  to 
exf)ecting  book  rewards.  We  even  experi¬ 
ence  book  suffering.  .  .  .  Life  is  different 
I  was  practising  law  in  Seattle,  and  like 
a  good  many  youngsters  I  worked  too  hard 
for  a  w'hile.  I  swarmed  at  life  and  at  the 
law  with  over-ner\'Ous  intensity,  tried  to 
pack  an  entire  career  into  the  first  four 
years;  then  the  doctors  advised  a  year  (rf 
travel.  As  poverty  was  not  among  my 
difficulties,  and  also  (though  I  kept  tlm 
from  the  doctors)  as  some  of  my  legal  busi¬ 
ness  was  with  Japanese  exporting  and  im¬ 
porting  concerns,  I  turned  to  the  Orient. 

During  the  first  six  months  I  simply 
wandered — up  and  down  the  China  Coast, 
in  and  out  among  the  Philippines,  along  the 
coasts  of  Borneo  and  Java,  and  eastward  as 
far  as  Celebes.  Then,  thinking  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  look-see  at  some  part  of  the 
rich  old  interior  of  China  before  they  got 
It  didn’t  come  (he  began)  in  the  form  that  any  more  railroads  done,  I  returned  to 
I  had  supposed  the  great  experience  would  Shanghai.  They  are  spoiling  it,  you  know, 
take.  But  then,  my  understanding  of  worn-  The  Coast  jwrts  are  Europ)ean  cities  now. 
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For  a  bit  of  real  China  you  must  go  down  to 
Yunnan  or  out  to  Szechuen — and  at  that 
you’ll  likely  as  not  find  )'ourself  traveling 
with  a  Standard  Oil  man  or  with  some  chap 
who  is  pushing  cigarettes  for  the  tobacco 
trust. 

But  on  the  first  evening  after  my  return 
to  Shanghai — ^at  the  Astor  House — in  the 
big  dining-room,  with  the  orchestra  play¬ 
ing,  and  the  Chinese  waiters  gliding  about 
in  their  blue  robes,  and  the  tables  crowded 
with  tourists  in  evening  dress,  business  men 
of  the  Coast,  adventurers  and  adventuress¬ 
es,  with  half  the  civilized  languages  sound¬ 
ing  at  once  .  .  .  you  know  how  it  is  .  .  . 
(I  nodded)  .  .  .  well,  I  saw,  at  the  table 
next  to  the  one  to  W’hich  I  W’as  assigned,  a 
beautiful,  fair-haired  young  woman — and 
at  once  knew  that  my  plans  w'ere  dropped. 
I  knew  that — until  she  herself  should  give 
me  to  understand  that  her  life  belonged 
with  .that  of  another  man — I  would  travel 
where  she  traveled  and  stay  where  she 
stayed. 

I  didn’t  analyze  my  feelings.  That  came 
later.  I  simply  knew'.  Perhaps  the  foot¬ 
loose,  adventurous  life  I  had  been  leading 
had  overdeveloped  in  me  the  romantic  spirit. 

My  second  glance  was  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  obser\ing  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand.  She  wore  no  ring. 

The  third  glance  gave  me  my  first  clear 
impression  of  her  face.  It  bore  marks  of 
suffering.  She  looked  sad — and  tired,  with 
a  w'eariness  that  was  not  of  the  body.  In¬ 
deed,  early  in  the  acquaintance  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  her  nervous  energy,  her  capacity  for 
the  extremely  hard  work  of  travel  and  in¬ 
vestigation,  was  surprising  to  me.  I  hadn’t 
then  learned  that  no  human  endurance 
quite  equals  that  of  the  woman  who  is  act¬ 
ing  under  a  fixed  idea.  Her  companion, 
across  the  table,  was  a  gentle  little  w’oman, 
evidently  the  mother,  who  wore  black  and 
obser\'ed  the  daughter  closely  with  some¬ 
thing  not  unlike  the  habitual,  even  uncon¬ 
scious  watchfulness  that  one  falls  into  when 
dealing  w'ith  an  invalid. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  make  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  That  I,  too,  was  traveling  to 
Hankow  and  Peking  and  Tientsin-  called  for 
no  explanations.  That  I  was  able  to  be  of 
serx'ice  in  a  hundred  little  ways,  that  I 
passed  rapidly  from  the  relation  of  casual 
acquaintance  to  that  of  close  friend — this 
came  about  quite  naturally. 

Their  name  was  Galbraith — they  were 


State. 


The  day  after  we  reached  Peking— it  was  I 
in  the  old  Bell  Tower  north  of  the  Forbid-  I 
den  City,  with  the  barbaric,  highly  colored.  P 
ramshackle  old  Tartar  Town  spread  out  at  I 
our  feet.  Coal  Hill  and  the  trees  of  the  Pal-  I 
ace  grounds  to  the  south,  our  guide  of  the  f 
day  pufi^ng  up  the  stairs  below  us— I  told  ^ 
her  I  loved  her,  asking  her  to  be  my  wife. 

She  refused.  Really,  until  that  moment 
I  don’t  believe  such  an  idea  had  entered 
her  mind;  her  thoughts  were  too  complete-  ■ 
ly  occupied  with  something  else.  My  sud-  I 
den  proposal  seemed  to  hurt,  almost  to  shak  I 
her.  I 

It  had  gradually  become  evident  to  me 
as  we  traveled  together  that  the  Galbraiths  , 
were  on  some  sort  of  search.  At  ex'ery  port  i 
they  called  at  the  American  consulate.  1 
What  sightseeing  they  permitted  them¬ 
selves  was  incidental  and,  as  a  rule,  b6  ' 
cause  the  time  was  on  their  hands.  Ona  I 
Mrs.  Galbraith  had  rather  cautiously  asked 
me  if  I  knew  anything  of  one  Travers  Rid- 
long.  As  I  did  not,  the  subject  got  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

But  on  that  evening  at  Peking,  Miss  Gal¬ 
braith  withdrew  directly  after  dinner.  And 
as  we  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  Wagon-lits 
Hotel  watching  the  crowds  and  the  venders 
of  Mandarin  coats  and  the  conjurer  squat¬ 
ting  on  the  floor  (his  face  light^  up) — you 
remember  him? — the  one  that  always  said, 
“Long  tong,  long  tong,  eeba  long  tong!'’  when  I 
he  produced  the  goldfish  or  disclosed  the  ' 
tree  or  made  the  goose  vanish? — well,  on 
that  evening  Mrs.  Galbraith  told  me  the 
story  of  their  search. 

There  had  been  in  their  city  a  young 
chap  named  Ridlong — Travers  Ridlong. 
For  years,  during  her  late  teens  and  earliest 
twenties,  he  had  been  the  avowed  lover  of 
Phyllis  Galbraith.  She  liked  him,  at  times 
almost  accepted  him,  finally  tired  of  him. 

Ridlong,  it  seems,  w’as  connected  with 
the  local  daily,  first  as  rep>orter,  then  as  an 
editor.  Later  he  went  to  the  New  York  I 
Sun.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  big 
famines  in  China  he  was  sent  out  here  in 
charge  of  a  relief  fund  raised  by  one  of  the 
more  aggressive  papers.  He  had  to  travel 
some  in  the  interior,  and  of  course  was  j 
caught  by  the  lure  of  the  East.  You  know 
how  it  is.  (I  nodded.)  s 

After  his  return  he  again  asked  her  | 
to  marry  him.  She  again  wavered  and  [ 
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'ork  I  '  refused.  He  brooded  for  a  time,  and  then 
wrote  her  an  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
was  '  letter.  He  had  learned,  he  said,  that  life 

bid-  !  without  her  meant  nothing  to  him.  Ac¬ 
red,  f  cordingly  he  had  decided  to  take  the  money 

t  at  L  he  had  for  years  been  saving  against  the 

Pal-  I  possibility  of  their  marriage  and  use  it  in 

the  I  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  world — an  at- 

toM  tempt  to  penetrate  Tibet,  alone,  to  the  won- 

ife.  derful  old  dty  of  Lhasa,  which  no  white 

lent  man  had  ever  seen,  and  lived,  and  bring 

^  back  photographic  and  other  proof  of  his 

et^  exploit.  Explore-pidgin,  you  know. 

;ud-  I  suppose  most  of  the  explorers  start  that 
ock  way.  Trouble  at  home  drives  men  to  the 
en^  of  the  earth.  That  sort — the  sort  that 
roe  are  willing  to  die,  rather  glad  to,  in  fact — 

iths  have  a  kind  of  bravery  that  the  dashing 

jort  youngsters  can  never  hope  to  equal,  even 

att  to  understand. 

era-  The  undertaking  would  occupy  two  or 
b6  three  years.  If  he  should  succe^,  much 

Ince  more  would  be  his  than  the  honors  of  the 

ked  daring  and  successful  explorer;  he  would 

tid-  know  in  his  heart  that  he  had  at  least  won 

fur-  her  respect.  If  he  failed — well,  there  was 

i  only  one  sort  of  failure  conceivable.  They 

jal-  I  would  have  to  kill  him.  Otherwise  he 

Vnd  I  would  return  with  a  photograph  of  the 

-lits  Grand  Lama’s  Palace.  Either  way — it 

lers  made  no  difference.  Let  it  come, 

iat-  And  he  went.  Every  man  of  us,  at  one 
you  time  or  another,  has  felt  the  impulse  to  do 

aid,  [ ,  such  a  thing.  Most  of  us  lack  the  courage, 

hen  I  or  the  imagination.  Travers  Ridlong  had 

the  both.  He  went.  It  was  really  the  big  job. 

on  The  only  white  man  that  had  ever  come 

the  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Lhasa  was  that 

;  Englishman — you  know — who  was  tortured 

ujQg  i  almost  to  death  and,  luckily  or  unluckily, 

mg.  *  sent  back,  crippled  for  life, 

iest  i  Three  years  passed.  The  last  word  of 
r  of  j  Ridlong  was  from  Chungking  in  Szechuen, 

nes  s  where  the  westernmost  American  consul 

a.  ?  had  bidden  him  farewell  and  Godspeed  on 

ith  his  perilous  journey. 

lan  _  His  sudden  plunge  into  the  last  great 
ork  Hidden  Land  had  reacted  intensely  on  Phyl- 

big  ||  lis  Galbraith.  Ridlong  present  had  bwn 

in  I ;  unable  to  win  her;  Ridlong  absent  fired  her 

the  |i  imagination,  dominated  her  thoughts.  She 

,vel  i  I  shut  herself  away  from  others.  She  scoured 

vas  ;  the  country  for  large-scale  maps  of  Asia, 

[ow  ! !  Md  traced  out,  a  thousand  times,  every 

!  imaginable  route.  After  her  father’s  death 

her  f  she  tried  study,  charity  work,  anything  to 

ind  j "  stabilize  her  mind.  It  was  no  use.  The 


thing  had  become  an  obsession.  Her  health 
had  begim  to  suffer.  And  so,  when  finally 
she  proposed  coming  to  China  and  seeking 
for  Ridlong  or  for  evidence  of  his  death, 
her  mother  consented. 

Well,  they  had  been  everywhere  in  and 
about  China  that  steamboats  and  railroads 
could  carry  them,  and  had  heard  no  later 
news  than  that  of  the  .American  consul  at 
Chungking.  So  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
not  come  back.  Whatever  had  befallen 
him,  he  had  certainly  gone  to  Tibet. 

I  went  on  with  them  to  Tientsin.  It  was 
plain  that  Mrs.  Galbraith  enjoyed  my  com¬ 
pany.  The  burden  of  travel-business  and 
the  strain  of  her  daughter’s  intense  absorp¬ 
tion  had  worn  on  her.  Miss  Galbraith, 
too,  seemed  not  to  mind  my  presence.  I 
continued  helping,  arranging,  planning  trips, 
ordering  meals,  and  looking  after  baggage. 
To  the  woman  I  had  come  to  love,  my  at¬ 
tentions  seemed  already  almost  a  matter  of 
course.  I  was  a  sympathetic  supporter  in 
her  undertaking.  She  even  appeared,  at 
times,  to  need  me.  Sometimes  I  thought 
that  the  fact  of  my  proposal  had  slipped 
entirely  out  of  her  mind;  at  other  times  an 
added  touch  of  gentle  friendliness  in  her 
manner  made  me  wonder  a  little.  It  was 
as  if  she  were  thinking — quite  impersonally 
— “We  who  love  and  suffer  have  something 
in  common;  we  can  understand.” 

We  left  Tientsin  on  the  Admiral  von  Tirp~ 
zen  for  Shanghai — went  down  the  Pei  Ho 
by  night,  as  usual,  passed  the  Taku  forts 
in  the  early  morning,  and  started  out  to 
sea,  only  to  be  brought  up  standing  with 
the  Admiral's  forefoot  deep  in  the  mud  of 
the  Taku  Bar.  No  can  do.  And  there  we 
stayed  four  mortal  days  .  .  . 

There  were  a  dozen  or  fifteen  other  pas- 
■  sengers — the  usual  lot,  plain  and  assorted. 
There  was  a  honeymoon  p>air  from  Detroit;  a 
•  globe-trotting  young  Syrian  with  a  Parisian 
education  and  a  letch  for  writing  passionate 
verse;  the  Swedish  attache  from  Peking; 
a  Shanghai  Jew;  and  so  on.  All  China 
Coast  folks.  By  the  second  evening,  of 
course,  we  were  temporarily  united  in  one 
big  family — you  know  how  it  goes  on  such 
occasions. 

All,  that  is,  except  the  Galbraiths;  they 
kept  apart.  Phyllis  had  been  so  depressed 
by  the  failure  to  obtain  information  at  Pe¬ 
king  that  her  mother  and  I  were  downright 
worried  about  her.  She  kept  to  their  room 
most  of  the  time,  even  having  her  meals 
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brought  up.  We  tried,  for  her  own  sake,  to 
draw  her  into  the  may-as-well-make-the- 
best-of-it  spirit  that  ruled  in  the  ship;  but 
her  sorrow  was  too  deep;  she  could  not  re¬ 
spond. 

Did  I  speak  of  the  gambler  and  the 
Major?  No?  Well,  of  all  our  company 
they  interested  me  the  most. 

The  gambler  was  a  curious  jserson — a 
girl  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  who 
wore  her  hair  loose  on  her  neck,  tied  with 
a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  always  appeared  in  a 
blue  middy-blouse.  She  could  easily  have 
passed  for  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  was 
rather  thin,  but  attractive,  with  quiet  man¬ 
ners  and  pale  eyes  that  told  you  nothing  at 
ail.  I  had  noticed  her  about  the  hotel  at  Pe¬ 
king,  and  had  heard  her  discussed.  It  ap>- 
p>eared  that  she  was  running  a  card-club 
there,  and  was  in  partnership  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  former  American  soldier,  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  Alhambra  joint  at  Shang¬ 
hai.  The  gossip  of  Legation  Street  ran 
that  apart  from  her  curious  occupation  she 
was  a  young  person  of  good  habits.  Wbat 
little  I  had  seen  of  her,  in  occasional  talks 
on  deck  or  in  the  tiny  smoking-room,  led 
me  to  like  her  pretty  well. 

But  the  Major  was  my  p>articular  joy — a 
shy,  eccentric  little  Britisher,  with  a  sandy 
mustache  and  nose-glasses — the  particular 
kind  of  man  that  we  should  not  have 
known  at  all  had  the  Admiral  not  tried  to 
plow  up  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li. 
As  it  was,  he  hardly  began  emerging  from 
his  shell  until  the  third  day. 

But  that  night  he  linked  his  arm  in  mine 
and  we  walked  the  deck  until  nearly  dawn, 
while  he  told  me  in  a  gentle,  confiding  voice 
some  of  the  reasons  why  he  disliked  my 
country.  Not  all  the  reasons;  for  the  night 
was  short. 

By  the  next  day — the  fourth — we  had 
reached  the  stage,  he  and  I,  of  showing 
each  other  our  “things.”  I  had  with  me 
only  the  ordinary  little  accumulation  of 
curios;  but  the  Major’s  cabin  was  a  crowd¬ 
ed  museum.  He  spread  out  for  me  fully  a 
dozen  of  the  most  beautiful  Mandarin  coats 
I  ever  saw;  the  last  one  a  regal  garment  of 
lustrous  blue  silk,  lined  with  white  fur,  em¬ 
broidered  in  p>aler  blue,  and  over-embroid¬ 
ered  with  brilliant  circular  designs  of  gold 
and  rose-colored  thread.  “Some  day,”  he 
confided,  with  a  remote  look  in  his  mild 
eyes,  “I’ll  tell  you  the  story  of  that  coat.” 

From  his  tnmks  and  bags  came  some  re¬ 


markable  bits  of  old  blue-and-white.  Then 
were  little  idols  of  silver  and  brwm; 
and  two  twin  Buddhas  —  of  pure  gold 
“There’s  a  story  in  those  Buddhas,  too," 
he  obser\-ed.  “Same  story  as  the  coat 
They  don’t  really  belong  to  me.”  Then 
were  pieces  of  carved  jade  in  all  tints  from 
a  p>ale  translucent  green  to  an  amethystne 
purple.  There  were  vases,  boxes,  even  i 
cigarette-case,  of  exquisite  Chinese  cW- 
sonne.  There  were  wonderful  examples  cf 
Damascene  work  from  Kyoto.  There  wtn 
bangles  and  bracelets  and  necklaces  andlh- 
tie  boxes  of  silver  and  gold  beaten  into  i>- 
tricate  p>attems  and  stam{)ed  with  strange 
characters  —  Siamese,  Burmese,  even 
etan.  There  was  one  tin  trunk  packed  fall 
of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  embroid¬ 
ery  in  the  world — that  done  by  Filipino 
women  on  grass-linen. 

The  lower  berth  was  entirely  occupied 
by  what  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  odd¬ 
ly  shaped  articles  of  China  ware,  wedged 
about,  for  safety,  with  pillows  and  blankets. 
In  reply  to  the  question  in  my  eyes  he 
chuckled  and  said:  “You  may  not  beliew 
it,  but  when  all  that  foolishness  is  put  to¬ 
gether  it’s  a  lamp.  I’m  trying  to  get  it 
home  to  England  without  breaking  any  ef 
the  parts.  And  as  I’ve  got  first  to  go 
around  to  India,  the  Cashmere  region, 
perhaps  even  the  Hindu-Kush,  it’s  bound 
to  be  a  bit  of  an  undertaking.  These  past 
four  months  I’ve  carried  it  everywhere  in 
my  arms.  It’s  the  most  difficult  problea 
before  me  during  the  next  year  or  two,  but 
I  hop)e  to  succeed  at  it.”  And  he  looked  at 
his  treasure  with  an  expression  of  whimsi¬ 
cal  concern. 

Such  was  the  Major,  a  person  utterly  fas¬ 
cinating  to  me.  It  was  hard,  as  I  looked 
into  his  kindly  face,  to  credit  the  ship  rumor 
that  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  of  those 
roving  military  observers  who  are  the  nerv^ 
tips  through  which  Great  Britain  senses  the 
intricate,  shifting,  ever-threatening  life  of 
Asia. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  Major 
might  rouse  and  interest  Phyllis  where  her 
mother  and  I  had  failed.  She  liked  beauti¬ 
ful  things.  She  was  quick  in  responding  to 
the  quaint  and  amusing  in  human  char¬ 
acter.  Surely  this  whimsical  soldier,  a  bora 
'  fellow  to  Gilbert  and  Barrie  and  Lewis  Car- 
roll,  should  interest  her,  perhaps  even  amuse 
her.  And  so,  in  the  evening,  I  persuaded 
her  to  join  us  in  the  smoking-room. 
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'  We  sat  about  one  of  the  four  tables — the 
Major  in  the  comer,  glancing  from  one  to 
another  of  us  with  a  mild  twinkle  in  his 
blue  eyes;  the  girl  gambler,  who  dropp>ed 
casually  into  one  of  the  revoUing  chairs; 
the  yoimg  Syrian,  whose  great  brown  eyes 
wandered  continually  to  Phyllis’s  f)ale  face; 
and  the  Detroit  honeymooners,  who  held 
hands  under  the  table.  It  was  these  last 
that  Phyllis  covertly  watched  during  that 
first  half  hour,  with  a  curious,  half-puzzled 
e.xpression,  as  if  wondering  whether  it  was 
really  possible  in  this  life  to  be  as  deeply 
happy  as  they  appeared  to  be. 

Games  of  bridge  were  going  on  at  the 
other  three  tables.  Through  the  open  door 
and  windows  floated  in  the  incessant  snort¬ 
ing  and  tooting  of  the  tugs  that  were  strug¬ 
gling,  with  the  aid  of  the  night  tide,  to  work 
the  Admiral  free. 

“What  is  the  oddest  adventure  you  ever 
had?”  It  was  an  hour  later.  The  mild 
evening  air,  the  brisk  talk,  the  soothing 
fellowship  of  cigar  and  pip>e  and  cigarette, 
the  occasional  mug  of  real  German  beer — 
had  softened  and  drawn  nearer  together 
our  individual  moods. 

“What  is  the  oddest  adventure  you  ever 
had?”  The  Detroit  bridegroom  put  the 
question,  leaning  eagerly  across  the  table 
toward  the  soldier. 

Phyllis  had  been  partly  captured  by  the 
spirit  of  the  group.  Her  self-consciousness 
had  slipped  off;  her  elbow  rested  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  her  exquisite  chin  on  a 
slender  hand.  She  had  said  nothing,  mere¬ 
ly  listened,  her  large  and  rather  intense 
eyes  darting  little  glances  now  and  then  at 
one  or  another  of  the  p>arty.  The  Syrian 
was  studying  her  closely,  and  occasionally 
dipping  the  gold  tip  of  his  cigarette  into  his 
tepid  coffee. 

“The  queerest  adventure  I  ever  had,” 
replied  the  Major,  more  gravely  than  I  had 
heard  him  speak  before,  “happened  to 
somebody  else.” 

“Tell  us!”  begged  the  bride. 

“Wait — I’ve  got  the  thing  with  me.”  He 
left  the  room,  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  a  small  red-leather  blank-book — the 
kind  that  one  can  buy  for  thirty  or  forty 
cents  of  any  American  stationer. 

“I  don’t  know  the  man’s  name,”  the 
Major  went  on,  thoughtfully,  turning  the 
pages,  which  were  covered  with  close  wri¬ 
ting  in  p)encil.  “There  are  eleven  others  of 
the  journals.  This  is  the  last  and  the  most 


interesting.  It  all  came  up  so  curiously  I 
that  there  was  no  way  of  finding  who  he  ^ 
was.  His  baggage  was  gone  excepting  one 
bale  that  he  carried  on  his  back,  and  that  i 
contained  a  number  of  quite  useless  arti-  i 
cles;  such  as  the  blue  Mandarin  coat  I  | 
showed  you” — he  nodded  in  my  direction—  I 
“and  some  other  rather  remarkable  curios  I 
and  trinkets.  There  is  no  name  anywhere 
in  these  books.  He  was  evidently  setting 
down  the  record  of  his  experiences,  from  day  \ 
to  day,  in  the  form  of  rough  notes  for  his  ' 
own  later  use;  and  he  simply  failed  to  put  ^ 
his  name  and  address  on  them.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  story.  .Some  of  it,  of  course, 
is  pretty  unpleasant — I’ll  spare  you  that  1 
part  of  it.”  ! 

Phyllis’s  lovely  face  flushed  slowly— and, 
as  slowly,  w’ent  white.  She  was  gazing, 
fascinat^,  at  the  shabby  red  book.  Then,  j 
for  an  instant,  she  glanc^  about  the  crowd-  ' 
ed  smoking-room,  drew  in  her  under  lip  a 
little,  and  seemed  to  be  holding  her  breath. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  rushing,  hot  resent¬ 
ment.  If  the  thing  had  to  come  to  her, 
was  there  no  way  of  softening  it?  Must  I  j 
sit  there,  helpless,  while  the  blow  fell— in 
this  horribly  casual  way  and  in  this  horribly  ! 
public  place?  Or  were  we  leaping  at  con¬ 
clusions,  Phyllis  and  I  ?  Could  I  stop  the  I 
Major?  Could  I  get  Phyllis  out?  When  I 
were  my  witsl  \ 

“Look  at  her — isn’t  she  wonderfull”  It  | 
was  the  Syrian,  whispering  softly  in  my  | 
ear,  and  staring  at  Phyllis.  I  raised  my  f 
shoulder  against  his  face,  angrily.  Then  1  | 
noticed  the  girl  gambler.  She  was  lounging 
back  in  her  chair,  her  face  coldly  youthful, 
blandly  inscrutable,  looking  at  me.  For  an 
instant  our  eyes  met  squarely. 

The  Major  turned  the  leaves  of  the  red  ■ 
book,  his  eyes  alight  with  reminiscent  inter¬ 
est.  “Now  here” — he  began.  “Just  look  J 
at  these  pages  as  I  turn  them.  The  writing 
is  nearly  illegible;  because  the  man  was 
just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  what  he 
himself  surmised  afterward  was  typhoid 
fever.  This  was  at  some  point  in  East  Cen¬ 
tral  Tibet.  He  had  lost  all  his  outfit  ex¬ 
cept  his  journal  and  the  few  trinkets  that 
he  was  evidently  preserving  for  some  par-  : 
ticular  use,  probably  to  give  to  some  one 
at  home.  His  judgment  was  clearly  un¬ 
balanced  by  this  time.  He  must  have 
thrown  away  clothing,  medicines,  evoi 
food,  in  order  to  cling  to  these  foolish  odds  jji 
and  ends  that  he  had  picked  up.  As  a  I 
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matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  curiously  roman¬ 
tic  note  running  through  the  whole  story 
that  comes  to  light  here  and  there  in  his 
journal.  He  seems  to  have  started  without 
the  proper  equipment  and  without  sufficient 
Governmental  backing.  Or  perhaps  he 
failed  to  get  the  backing  and  took  his 
chance  without  it.  .  .  .  See  here — the 
writing  is  only  a  scrawl.  He  was  sleeping 
in  the  fields  at  this  time,  and  his  one  re¬ 
maining  native  servant,  whom  he  calls 
Reuben — he  had  humor,  this  adventurous 
American;  says  he  couldn’t  pronounce  the 
Chinese  name — was  caring  for  him.” 

“Why  in  the  fields?”  asked  the  bride¬ 
groom.  “Was  his  money  gone?” 

“No — but  his  Ulness — they  turned  him 
away.” 

I  felt  rather  than  saw  Phyllis  shudder. 

“After  that  experience — ”  he  turned  the 
pages  rapidly,  evidently  looking  for  some¬ 
thing — “the  servant  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks,  died  ...  in  a  cave  by  a  sunken 
road.  Now  our  man  goes  on  without  him 
— toward  Lhasa.  Think  of  it,  an  American 
alone  among  the  tribes  of  Central  Tibetl 
Well,  they  got  him,  of  course.  They  failed 
to  finish  him;  his  end  was  vastly  more  spec¬ 
tacular  than  that.  But  they  evidently 
gave  him  a  frightful  time.  The  journal  be¬ 
comes  pretty  scrappy  here.  For  a  while  he 
seems  to  have  been  writing  with  his  left 
hand,  and  I  gather  that  his  right  hand  was 
out  of  commission.  Of  course  his  whole 
body  was  racked  and  shocked  by  the 
things  they  did  to  him.  But,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  his  hands  were  all  right  a  little 
later — ” 

(The  man  from  Seattle  paused,  and  medi¬ 
tatively  filled  a  pipe.) 

I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you  the  strange 
thrill  that  went  through  me  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Major  had  said — “So  far  as  I 
could  see  ...  a  little  later.”  How  was  it 
that  he  had  seen — and  only  a  little  later? 
Where  was  the  Major,  that  he  could  see 
Ridlong  at  this  time?  Queer,  elusive  half¬ 
memories  were  peeping  a  little  way  into 
my  mind  and  slipping  out  again  before  I 
could  grasp  them.  Something  I  had  seen 
somewhere — some  pictures  in  a  pap>er — the 
name  of  a  man — What  was  ill 

I  saw  Phyllis  moisten  her  lips  with  her 
tongue.  Her  great  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Major  with  an  intentness  that  was  not  al¬ 
together  normal;  and  faint  duplicates  of  his 
changing  expressions  were  flitting  across  her 
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face.  We  were  torturing  her,  the  woman  I , 
loved. 

All  this  in  a  swift  moment.  Then  into 
the  hush  that  had  fallen  up)on  us,  into  the 
absorbed  quiet  of  the  bridge-players  at  the 
other  tables,  broke  an  unexpected  sound. 

Outside,  in  the  night,  both  tugs  whistled. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  girl  gam¬ 
bler  sprang  to  her  feet  and  shouted: 

“We’re  off!  The  ship  is  moving!  Out¬ 
side  everybody — hurrah  for  Shanghai!” 

The  tugs  whistled  again.  Underfoot  we 
could  feel  the  deck  quivering  with  the  throb 
of  the  engines'.  I  quite  forgot  that  the 
screws  had  been  thrashing  p>ersistently  at 
every  high  tide  during  four  days. 

The  girl  gambler  was  crowding  out  past 
the  Major,  who  looked  up  in  some  bewil¬ 
derment.  “Come  on!”  she  cried,  with  a 
girlish  abandon  that  was  astonishingly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  her  usual  quiet.  “Everybody 
outside!” 

Two  of  the  card-players  got  up  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  door.  The  other  passengers  fol¬ 
lowed  like  sheep.  Then  Phyllis’s  eyes  slow¬ 
ly  closed,  and  her  head  sank  down  on  the 
table.  When  we  had  brought  her  to  a  sort 
of  consciousness  and  I  had  helped  her  to 
her  feet,  with  her  mother  supporting  her  on 
the  other  side,  I  realized  that  the  others 
had  left  the  room. 

“The  book!”  she  whispered,  leaning  heav¬ 
ily  on  my  arm.  “Get  his  book.” 

But  it  was  not  on  the  table. 

“The  Major  took  it  with  him,”  I  ex¬ 
plained.  “He  didn’t  know.  Let  us  get 
you  to  your  room  now;  I’ll  look  up  the 
book  later.” 

I  left  Phyllis  in  her  mother’s  care  and 
returned  to  the  deck.  As  I  walked  aft 
toward  the  smoking-room  the  girl  gambler 
stepped  out  from  the  shadow  and  halted 
me. 

“Where’s  the  Major?”  she  asked  quietly. 

I  had  not  seen  him. 

“Well,  here’s  the  book,”  said  she.  “I’ve 
tom  out  the  last  thirty  or  forty  pages  and 
thrown  them  overboard.” 

“Why?”  I  asked;  rather  sharply,  I  fear. 

“Because  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 
She’s  got  to  have  this  book,  but  she  mustn’t 
see  those  last  ravings.” 

“Oh,”  I  murmured.  Then,  as  the 
thought  struck  me:  “But  what  do  you 
know  about  all  this?” 

“I  wasn’t  bom  yesterday!”  she  exclaimed 
impatiently.  “They’ve  asked  questions 
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everywhere,  you  know.  They’ve  been 
talk^  over,  of  course.  And  Ridlong  was 
known.  Never  mind  all  that;  the  thing 
now  is  to  straighten  it  out.  ...  Careful! 
Here’s  the  Major.” 

He  approached  us,  looking  small  and  al¬ 
most  mincing,  with  a  flask  in  his  hand. 
“Perhaps  Miss  Galbraith  would  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  whisky,”  he  said.  “It  is  from 
my  own  old  stock.” 

I  explained  that  she  was  better,  and  was 
in  her  mother’s  care.  Then  the  girl  gam¬ 
bler  suddenly  took  command  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Please,  Major,”  she  said,  “we  want  to 
know  just  how  that  man  died.” 

“Oh,  it’s  you,”  he  replied,  peering  at  her 
in  the  half-light  of  the  deck.  “You  were 
mistaken,  you  know.  We’re  still  on  the 
bar.” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “I  was  mistaken.  But 
I  want  that  story,  please.  We’ve  got  to 
know  it.” 

The  Major  looked  at  her,  and  then  at 
me.  I  nodded. 

He  came  over  and  leaned  thoughtfully 
against  the  rail.  “Have  you  a  personal 
reason  for  asking?”  he  queried  then. 

“Yes,”  said  she.  “We  know  the  man.” 

The  Major  sighed.  “I’m  sorry  about  it,” 
he  began.  “Of  course,  at  the  moment,  I 
couldn’t  know.  But  I  meant  to  tell  most 
of  it — before  the  interruption  came.  I  will 
tell  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no 
reason  for  concealing  it.  I  sometimes  think 
it  is  the  saddest  thing  I  have  ever  known. 
This  man,  you  see,  whoever  he  was,  was  a 
bit  of  a  hero.  He  had  set  himself  the  im- 
p>ossible  task  of  beating  the  world  to  Lhasa. 
Well  ...  he  went  through  all  that  terrible 
experience,  he  struggled  for  more  than  a 
year  through  incredible  hardships,  he  act¬ 
ually  accomplished,  alone,  one  of  the  most 
colossal  feats  in  all  the  marvelous  history 
of  exploration;  he  went  straight  on  through 
illness,  starvation,  torture;  he  reached 
Lhasa — ” 

“He  reached  Lhasa!”  the  girl  and  I  re- 
f>eated,  in  a  breath. 

“Yes,  and  found  us  there  ahead  of  him.” 

“Found  you!” 

“Yes — the  Younghusband  Expedition. 
We  had  been  there  a  month  when  he  ar¬ 
rived.  Our  workaday  British  Tommies 
were  all  over  the  place.  We  had  opened  up 
every  hidden  corner.  Actual  photographs 
of  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Lama’s  Palace 


had  been  sent  back  over  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Graphic  and  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  The  mystery  of  Lhasa  was  uncover¬ 
ed  forever.  And  it  was  into  all  this  that 
the  poor  devil  walked — after  all  that  hero¬ 
ism  and  suffering  he  walked  straight  into 
the  commonplace.” 

The  Major  i)aused  and  looked  out  over 
the  quiet  waters.  “Fortunately,”  he  went 
on,  “he  was  not  able  to  realize  it.  As  the 
last  volume  of  his  journal  will  show,  he 
was — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  I.  “How  did  he  die?” 

“I’m  going  to  tell  you,”  said  he.  “I  will 
tell  you.”  His  voice  softened.  “One  day  I 
was  returning  from  a  walk  to  the  eastward 
of  the  city,  and  stopped  to  watch  some  of 
the  subalterns  who  were  trying  to  beat  a 
little  polo  sense  into  the  native  ponies. 
Polo,  mind  you,  at  Lhasa!  I  saw*  a  strange 
figure  coming  up  the  dusty  road — very 
slowly.  His  clothes  were  a  mere  body-cov¬ 
ering  of  ragged  blue  cotton  cloth.  He 
walked  painfully,  leaning  on  a  staff  and 
dragging  one  foot  behind  him.  A  roug^ 
p>ack  was  hung  to  his  shoulders  by  strips 
of  cloth.  As  he  drew  slowly  nearer  I  saw 
that  his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  mat¬ 
ted,  and  that  he  carried  a  revolver  at  his 
belt.  The  last  thing  I  realized  W’as  the  as¬ 
tonishing  fact  that  he  was  w’hite. 

“When  he  reached  the  side  of  the  polo 
field,  only  a  little  w’ay  from  where  I  was 
standing,  he  paused  and  looked  at  the 
game.  At  first  he  seemed  not  to  realize 
what  he  was  witnessing,  but  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  began  to  laugh — softly,  then  loud¬ 
er  and  louder,  until  the  tone  became  dis¬ 
tinctly  hysterical.  I  really  believe,  now,  that 
this  was  his  first  intimation  that  there  was 
a  white  face  within  five  hundred  miles. 

“Suddenly  he  turned  and  saw  me.  He 
stopf)ed  laughing.  His  wild  eyes  traveled 
rapidly  over  my  oflScer’s  uniform.  He 
peered  at  my  face;  my  white  man’s  face. 
Then,  with  the  kind  of  a  scream  that  I 
hope  I  shall  never  hear  again,  he  dropped 
his  staff  and  came  at  me,  running  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  he  could  with  that  crippled  leg  and 
tugging  at  his  revolver.  And — well,  I  shot 
him.” 

I  don’t  know  how  long  the  Major  and  I 
would  have  stood  there  in  silence,  had  we 
been  alone.  But  the  girl  gambler  was  in 
possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

“I  want  to  talk  with  the  Major,”  she 
said  quietly  to  me — “if  you  don’t  mind.” 
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And  they  walked  away. 

The  tide  ran  high  that  night,  and  before 
dawn  w’e  were  afloat  and  on  our  way  to 
Chefu.  At  breakfast  Mrs.  Galbraith — 
worn,  but  with  a  curious  hint  of  relief  in 
her  eyes,  now  that  the  long  strain  was 
ended — told  me  that  Phyllis  was  asking  for 
the  journal. 

I  sought  the  girl  gambler.  “Leave  it  to 
the  Major^”  said  she. 

Phyllis,  pale  but  plucky,  insisted  on  com¬ 
ing  up  to  her  deck  chair.  .And  as  she 
seemed  to  wish  me  near,  I  brought  a  book 
and  made  myself  comfortable  beside  her. 

We  were  no  more  than  settled  w’hen  the 
Major  appeared,  coming  directly  toward  us. 
An  observant  p)erson  who  knew  the  facts 
might  have  thought  that  he  had  stiffened 
himself  slightly  for  the  ordeal.  He  was 
graver,  and  a  shade  gentler,  than  usual. 
But  to  Phyllis,  who  did  not  know,  he  must 
have  appeared  as  the  p>erfect  soldier,  the 
accomplished  gentleman. 

He  dropped  into  the  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  Phyllis.  .After  a  moment  of  com¬ 
monplace  remarks,  I  started  up;  but  she 
laid  a  gentle  hand  on  my  arm. 

“Major,”  said  she  quietly,  “won’t  you 
please  tell  me?” 

The  soldier  bowed. 

“The  facts  are  simple,”  he  said.  “The 
man  who  I  have  just  learned  was  Travers 
Ridlong  did  what  he  set  out  to  do.  He 
suffered  every  hardship.  He  reached  Lhasa. 
Through  a  strange  twist  of  fate  he  found 
us  there;  but  he  had  already  done  the  im¬ 
possible.  It  was  too  much  for  him — the 
wonderful  will  that  carried  him  through 
failed  him  when  his  eyes  finally  saw  the 
great  Palace  on  the  hill — he  died  that  day. 
We  buried  him  there,  where  he  died,  with 
military  honors.  .And  while  the  story  is 
very  strange  and  sad,  I’m  sure  he  is  glad  to 
know’  that  the  few  little  things  he  for  some 
reason  most  wanted  you  to  have — the  blue 
Mandarin  coat  and  the  two  gold  Buddhas 
— have  reached  you.  He  carried  them  to 
the  last.  I  have  them  here  on  the  ship. 
Possibly,  as  you  study  his  journal,  you  may 
find  some  word  that  will  e.\plain  with  what 
events  these  things  were  associated  in  his 
mind.” 

So  ended  the  narrative  of  the  Seattle  man. 

He  and  I  sat  for  a  time.  Then  he  brought 
me,  from  his  trunk,  a  book  that  was  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  full  morocco. 


“I  had  this  journal  made  up  in  permanent 
form,”  said  he.  “We  both  wanted  it— my 
wife  and  I.  .As  you  will  see,  it  is  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  travel.  Rid¬ 
long  wrote  well.  .And  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  in  e.xistence  but  one  other  such 
personal  record  of  actual  torture.  He  set 
dow’n  the  facts  painstakingly  and,  until  the 
very  last,  dispassionately.” 

I  looked  at  the  title  page. 

“Shanghai  to  Lhasa,”  it  read.  “Being 
the  Journal  Kept  by  Travers  Ridlong  on 
His  Travels  through  the  Forbidden  Land 
Privately  Printed.” 

“I  have  never  yet  told  my  wife  the  true 
story  of  his  death,”  continued  the  Seattle 
man,  looking  thoughtfully  down  at  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  my  hand.  “I  meant  to,  at  first,  as 
soon  as  she  grew’  stronger.  Sometimes  now 
I  wonder  if  it  is  wrong  to  deceive  her.  But 
somehow’  it  seems  unnecessary.  The  story 
as  she  knows  it,  without  the  ugly  business 
of  his  mental  breakdown,  is  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  if  sad,  fact  in  her  life  that  I  really  can’t 
see  the  use  of  giving  her  that  last  touch  of 
horror.  No,  what’s  the  good?  She  has  the 
essential  facts.  He  did  the  trick.  He  made 
good  in  her  eyes.  I  guess  that’s  enough.” 

Together  we  left  the  room,  he  and  I,  and 
walk^  slowly  down  the  broad,  carpeted 
stairs  to  the  hotel-oflSce. 

“The  mair  is  in,  gen’lemen,”  called  the 
Japanese  clerk.  He  meant  the  mail. 

We  stepped  to  the  d^k.  The  clerk  hand¬ 
ed  my  acquaintance  a  thick  bundle  of  let¬ 
ters.  “Hello,”  said  he  to  himself,  “letters 
have  got!”  As  he  looked  through  the  pile, 
I  could  not  help  seeing  that  all  were  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  same  feminine  hand.  He 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  grave  smile. 

“Phyllis  writes  every  day,”  he  e.xplained, 
with,  I  thought,  a  touch  of  pride  in  his 
voice.  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to  leave  you  now, 
old  chap,  and  read  these  over.  I  must  get 
my  letters  off  by  the  Vancouver  ship  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  or  she  will  worry.” 

He  w’ent  back  up  the  stairs.  And  I— I 
wandered  out  to  the  quay  and  watched  the 
lights  of  the  big  Pacific  mail  ship  that  had 
just  come  in  and  of  the  crowded  freighters 
and  junks  and  sampans  that  lay  inside  the 
breakwater. 

He  had  married  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wife’s  love  for  that  p)Oor,  martyred  boy.  I 
had  married  under  the  clear  sky,  joyously. 
But  there  were  no  letters  for  me. 

Life  is  different. 
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SdUori  Note  — Do  you  remember  “Matches  or  Men?” 

You  do  if  it  made  you  stop  using  white-phosphorus  matches,  or  if  you  responded  to  the  call 
for  letters  and  telegrams  urging  the  passage  of  the  Esch-Hughes  Bill.  The  bill  was  passed; 
the  horrors  of  “Phossy  Jaw”  are  to  be  banished  from  the  match  trade;  and  no  small  credit  is 
dtte  to  the  splendid  rdlying  of  Everybody’s  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
article,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  senators  and  congressmen.  There  is  work  to 
be  proud  of. 

Now  Gordon  Thayer  comes  forward  with  the  story  of  another  occupational  disease,  another 
true  “national  disgrace.”  It  is  a  disease  which  threatens  thousands  as  compared  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  employed  in  the  match  trade — the  gravest  occupational  disease  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  remedy  is  quite  simple:  every  other  commercial  nation  of  the  world  has  either  attempted 
to  banish  it  or  has  got  it  under  government  control.  One  of  our  states  is  proving  it  needless. 
Every  other  state  can  do  the  same.  Recently  a  uniform  Occupational  Disease  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duce,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  into  the  various 
state  legislatures,  for  the  protection  of  workers  expos^  to  lead  perils.  Gordon  Thayer  helped 
draft  the  bill  and  is  a  leader  in  the  fight.  Let  Gordon  Thayer  show  you,  in  this  article,  why 
you  should  help  secure  its  passage. 


FEW  months  ago  the  morning 
A  papers  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
printed  an  item  which,  in  spite  of 
— ^  its  brevity,  deserved  more  than 

passing  notice.  The  fact  that  a  man  had 
been  found  lying  unconscious  on  the  street 
was  not  in  itself  remarkable;  nor  was  the 
pwliceman’s  report  of  “concussion  of  the 
brain  from  the  blow  of  some  heavy  weapon” 
unwarranted.  The  interest  for  the  public 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  man  was  really  a 


victim  of  an  industrial  jjoison  as  deadly 
for  many  as  the  gangster’s  black-jack  or 
sand-bag;  and  that  on  the  books  of  the 
hospital  his  case  was  entered  as  “acute 
plumbism,”  and  his  occupation  given  as 
that  of  a  “worker  in  white  lead.” 

Had  the  exjserience  of  Antonio  Perrucci 
■been  unique;  had  not  hundreds  of  clinical 
records  in  many  cities  given  the  same  clue 
to  similar  cases  of  suffering  and  even  of 
death,  we  might  feel  free  to  copy  the  example 
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of  a  certain  Levite,  and — having  read — 
pass  on  our  way  xmtroubled.  But  the 
fact  that  back  of  those  few  newsp)ap)er  lines 
lie  centuries  of  physical  misery;  and  that 
to-day  no  industries  furnish  more  tragic 
human  interest  than  the  allied  lead  trades, 
forbids  a  continuance  of  our  indifference 
to  the  occupational  problem  presented  by 
lead-poisoning. 

In  that  problem  we  also  have  a  share. 
In  reality  the  American  public,  as  well  as 
the  American  worker,  may  be  said  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  “live  in  a  daily  atmosphere  of 
lead.”  The  reader  need  not  leave  his  roof 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  or  to 
(jiscover  that,  as  a  consumer,  he  to  some 
extent  shares  the  responsibility  for  evils  of 
which  he  should  not  be  ignorant. 

OUR  LE.VD-T.VIN'TED  HOMES 

Glance,  for  example,  at  the  clock  ticking 
on  your  mantelpiece,  or  the  watch  in  your 
p>ocket:  their  faces  are  enameled  in  a  glaze 
rich  in  lead,  and  consequently  dangerous  to 
the  men  who  made  them. 

Press  the  electric  bell  at  your  door:  the 
storage-battery  which  responds  to  the  con¬ 
nection  represents  one  of  the  most  unhealth¬ 
ful  employments  offered  to  our  workers. 
Not  only  are  harmful  gases  liberated 
in  charging  the  plates,  but  in  the  casting- 
room,  where  their  leaden  cross-barr^ 
“grids”  were  made,  the  air  was  impregnated 
with  the  poisonous  fumes  of  molten  metal. 
In  the  room  where  the  p>aste  of  oxids  of  ^ 
lead  was  mixed  (with  which  the  holes  and 
inequalities  of  the  “grids”  are  filled),  the 
air  was  heavy  with  a  dust  almost  as  deadly 
to  some  constitutions  as  the  breath  of  a 
plague.  Men  have  been  pmralyzed  for  life 
by  even  ten  days’  e.xposure  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  commonly  prev'alent  at  such  works  in 
our  states. 

The  rubber  mat  at  your  door  may  hav^e 
been  “bleached”  by  a  harmful  lead  product; 
the  exterior  of  your  house,  if  p>ainted,  is 
equiv'alent  to  a  certificate  of  unnecessary 
“plumbism”  among  the  employees  of  that 
lead  infected  trade.  The  p)ap)er  on  your  walls 
may  be  the  product  of  dry-color  works  and 
printing-factories,  where  pigments  danger¬ 
ous  to  health  have  been  handled,  breathed, 
and  absorbed  by  workers  absolutely  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  danger.  The  enamel  finish  of 
your  woodwork  often  means  that  several 
coats  (ordinarily  rich  in  lead)  have  been 


“dry  sandp)ap)ered”  to  produce  the  smooth¬ 
ness  necessary  for  rep)ainting — a  process 
producing  so  injurious  a  form  of  dust  that 
its  practise  is  prohibited  by  the  regulations 
almost  universally  in  force  abroad. 

Your  shelves  are  filled  with  books; your 
tables  strewn  with  magazines  and  papers. 
If  the  books  are  old,  their  leaden  typie  was 
hand-cast  and  hand-set,  under  all  the  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  which  have  made  the 
printing  trade  notorious  for  the  ill-health 
of  its  followers.  Even  the  modem  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  of  linotyping  and  stereotyp>- 
ing,  prevalent  in  the  large  establishments 
for  dailies  and  monthlies,  have  not  done 
away  with  “plumbism”  or  “leading;”  for 
the  difficulty  in  this  occup)ation — as  in  all 
where  metallic  lead  is  hanffied — arises  from 
the  p>oisonous  oxid  of  lead  which  forms 
readily  on  the  surface  of  molten  metal,  but 
also  gathers  slowly  on  that  which  has  been 
cast  and  hardened. 

Around  your  fireplace  are  tiles  heavily 
lead-glazed;  on  the  mantel  are  vases  deco¬ 
rated  in  lead  colors.  The  typiewriter  on  your 
desk  offered  some  lead  r^s  in  its  manu¬ 
facture;  the  old-fashioned  cut-glass  ink- 
stand  beside  it  was  p>olished  with  a  lead 
putty-pxiwder,  which  the  revolving  wheel 
splayed  in  the  face  and  over  the  clothing 
of  the  pxilisher.  The  soda-siphon  in  your 
dining-room  has  a  lead-alloy  top;  the  stitch¬ 
ing  in  your  suit  of  clothes  is  with  silk, 
sometimes  so  heavily  dressed  with  acetate 
of  lead  as  to  produce  plumbism  among 
those  who  make  a  practise  of  biting  off  their 
thread,  or  of  p>ointing  it  with  the  saliva  in 
order  to  thread  the  needle. 

The  illustrated  catalogs  the  pKistman 
brings  you  are  usually  made  up  from  phono¬ 
graphs  retouched  in  the  high-lights  with 
poisonous  white-lead  paint,  applied  either 
with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  so  fine  it  points 
readily  only  between  the  lips  or  with  an 
“air-brush”  which  drives  a  spray  over  the 
picture,  and  incidentally  into  the  face  of 
the  artist. 

The  diamond  in  your  ring  was  cut  by 
some  lapidary  who  spent  days  bending  over 
the  walnut-sized  lump  of  lead-alloy  in  which 
it  was  embedded;  breathing  not  only  the 
fine  metallic  dust  thrown  off  by  contact 
with  his  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  but  also 
fumes  from  the  melting-pot,  and  the  lead¬ 
laden  dust  of  the  workroom. 

Your  bathroom,  suggestive  of  all  that  is 
sanitary  and  wholesome,  is  tragic  in  the 
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eyes  of  those  who  know  the  history  of  lead- 
glazed  tubs,  wash-stands,  and  tilings.  The 
white  enameled  cribs  in  the  nursery;  the 
painted  toys  your  children  delight  in;  the 
lead-puttied  windows  you  look  through; 
the  bullets  in  the  cartridges  of  your  pistol; 
the  oilcloth  and  linoleum  on  your  floors; 
the  lustrous  paint  on  your  automobile  or 
carriage — all  these  become  eloquent  of  piti¬ 
ful  and  needless  human  suffering  to  those 
who  have  learned  to  recognize  the  sign  of 
“Lead!” 

Our  steel  sky-scrapers  and  bridges  are 
too  often  gibbets  for  those  who  must  smear 
them  with  the  red-lead  preservative  paint 
in  universal  use.  They  and  the  count¬ 
less  paint  -  dipf)ed  farm  -  tools  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have  all  been  paid 
for  not  only  in  money,  but  sometimes  in 
blood. 

Even  in  death  the  American  working¬ 
man  can  not  escape  the  shadow  of  the 
haunting  evil  which  dogs  his  footsteps;  for 
by  the  seeming  irony  of  Fate,  the  coffin  he 
lies  in  commonly  is  decorated  with  leaden 
hardware,  and  the  wreath  of  flowers  laid 
upon  his  grave  is  backed  and  wound  with 
leaden  wire. 


wooden,  brick,  or  cement  “stack  house” 
that  commonly  flanks  the  main  buildings  of 
a  white-lead  works,  and  there  feel  the  Pres¬ 
ent  slip  away  from  him.  The  key  to  this 
experience  is  a  thin,  cross-barred  oval  of 
bluish  metal,  which — in  spite  of  its  ap¬ 
parently  harmless  character — symbolizes  the 
tragic  development  of  one  of  the  essential 
arts  of  civilization. 

For,  strangely  enough,  the  Old  Dutch 
Process  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  transformation  of  or¬ 
dinary  lead  into  a  corroded  white  powder 
being  effected  now,  as  then,  by  the  action 
of  acid  fumes  upon  thin  surfaces  of  the 
metal,  aided  by  a  steady  and  gentle  warmth 
and  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxid  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  Centuries  before 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael  experienced 
the  physical  evils  lurking  in  the  colors  upon 
their  palettes,Vitruvius  had  decried  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  lead,  and  deplored — as -did  Pliny, 
also — the  “slaves’  disease”  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  its  production. 

Over  jars  partly  filled  with  vinegar  were 
laid  strips  of  lead  freed  from  native  im¬ 
purities;  these  were  buried  in  fermenting 
grape-skins  from  the  wine-press,  covered 
close  to  conserve  their  chemical  heat  and 


The  familiar  saying  that  “only  the  first  gases;  and  the  low  “stack”  was  left  undis- 
step  costs,”  applies  turbed  for  weeks,  un¬ 


least  of  all  to  the 
American  white-lead 
industry.  There  are 
factories  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  where  the 
reckoning  for  each 
moment  and  hour  of 
handling,  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  which  trans¬ 
form  pig  lead  into 
finished  paint,  must 
be  paid  for  in  risk 
to  health.  Yet  in 
nearly  a  score  of  our 
twenty-five  plants  it 
is  literally  the  “first 
step”  that  holds  the 
attention  of  the  visit¬ 


til  the  metal  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  gray¬ 
ish-white  powder 
which  once  served  as 
a  base  for  the  colors 
at  Pompeii;  and  to¬ 
day — in  the  form  of 
oil-ground  pigments 
— decorates  our  car¬ 
riages,  our  cars,  and 
our  houses. 

Substitute  un¬ 
sightly  factories  for 
the  blue  sky  and 
dark-green  olive 
groves  and  vine¬ 
yards  of  Roman 
days ;  use  dilute 


or;  for  the  reason 


acetic  acid  for  the 


that  the  initial  op)eration  in  the  popular  vinegar  poured  from  their  wine- jars;  place 
“Old  Dutch”  method  employed  is  not  only  in  the  upper  compartment  of  shallow. 


one  of  physical  danger,  but  is  also  one  of  specially  designed  earthenware  pots,  thin 
the  strangest  anachronisms  to  be  found  in  plates  of  pure  “blue”  lead  cast  into  the 
the  twentieth  century.  likeness  of  an  old-fashioned  shoe-buckle; 

He  who  would  turn  the  rusty  lock  in  the  bury  them  in  manure  or  spent  tan-bark; 
door  of  the  Industrial  Past  may  enter  the  cover  close  with  boards,  and  ref>eat  the 
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process  until  the  shed  is  filled  nith  a 
“stack”  of  a  dozen  or  more  sui)erim]X)sed ' 
layers — and  you  have  the  “blue  bed”  of 
the  Old  Dutch  Process  for  manufacturing 
white  lead,  now  in  vogue  on  the  Continent, 
in  England,  and  in  America. 

After  sLx  weeks,  if  bam-yard  manure  be 
employed,  or  three  months  for  the  slower 
tan-bark  used  here,  the  “blue”  buckles  are 
transformed  by  corrosion  into  a“white  bed;” 
the  stack  is  ready  for  “stripping”  or  “dis¬ 
charging”  (as  the  dusty  process  of  unpack¬ 
ing  the  layers  of  jars  is  known),  and  the 
most  serious  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
possible  wrecking  of  not  only  the  health  of 
the  “strippers”  themselves,  but  also  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  other  workers  in  the 
twoscore  or  more  trades  employing  basic 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Inside  a  “stack  house”  the  air  is  pungent 
with  the  odor  of  tan-bark;  and  at  times 
hea\’y  with  the  poisonous  dust  that  rises 
whenever  pots  of  “white”  buckles  are  care¬ 
lessly  emptied  into  the  metal  wheel-bar¬ 
rows,  or  cars,  in  which  the  corrosions  are 
later  conveyed  to  the  factory.  The  boards 
that  form  one  temporary  side  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  “stack”  are  first  stripjsed  away, 
beginning  at  the  top;  the  tan-bark  is  shov¬ 
el^  out  and  thrown  down  into  the  op)en 
passage  through  the  main  “stack  house,” 
where  it  is  beaten  over,  hosed  down,  and 
mLxed  with  a  fresh  supply  before  re-using; 
and  layer  after  layer  of  p)ots  with  their  pro¬ 
tecting  planks  are  thus  successiv^ely  ex¬ 
posed,  until  the  “stripp>ers”  have  finished 
and  given  place  to  those  who  begin  the  task 
of  resetting  the  beds  for  the  next  three 
months’  corrosion. 

Up  to  this  p)oint,  in  the  best  factories,  the 
“stripping”  has  been  a  silent  process,  save 
for  the  irregular  sound  of  falling  buckles  or 
the  sharp  rapping  of  the  p)Ots  against  the 
iron  receptacles,  to  free  them  from  the  last 
traces  of  corrosion.  For  the  half  dozen  or 
more  of  the  “stack  house”  gang — usually 
Hungarians.  Italians,  or  Poles — are  either 
muzzled  with  rubber  respirators,  or,  more 
commonly,  the  lower  parts  of  their  faces 
are  swathed  in  bandanna  handkerchiefs  or 
strips  of  cloth,  above  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work,  their  hair  and  eyebrows  may 
show  gray  with  poisonous  dust.  Doggedly, 
steadily,  if  the  foreman’s  eye  be  up)on  them, 
or  with  slipp>ed  respirators  and  intervals  of 
chat  and  by-play  if  his  back  be  turned,  the 
“strippers”  work  their  way  through  tier  af¬ 


ter  tier  in  the  often  dark  and  ill-ventilated 
“stacks.” 

When  at  last  we  follow  the  final  barrow- 
load  of  “white”  buckles  into  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  of  the  factory  yard,  the  Italian 
who  is  wheeling  it  to  the  “dump”  inside  the 
main  works  drops  the  handles  for  a  moment 
and — with  fingers  smeared  with  tan-bark 
and  corrosion — loosens  the  crimson  ban¬ 
danna  handkerchief  swathing  his  mouth  and 
nose.  As  it  slips  down  around  his  neck, 
he  turns  toward  us  a  face  of  such  ghastly 
ptallor  that  the  dark  eyes  staring  at  us  seem 
those  of  no  living  man. 

For  an  instant  we  are  confronted  by  that 
mysterious  Lead  Menace  whose  shadow  has 
not  only  darkened  for  centuries  the  thresh¬ 
olds  of  thousands  of  homes  in  other  lands 
than  ours,  but  is  to-day  claiming  its  unre¬ 
garded  victims  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  moment,  the  im¬ 
migrant,  to  whom  our  Constitution  guaran¬ 
tees  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  stoops  to  resume  his  task, 
and  a  cloud  of  white  dust  from  the  “dump” 
connected  with  the  “separator”  soon  marks 
the  ending  of  the  first  costly  step  in  the 
conversion  of  lead  “pigs”  into  p>aint. 

Before  we  enter  the  building  into  which 
he  has  disapp>eared,  or  attempt  to  follow 
the  various  processes  to  which  the  corrosions 
are  there  subjected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
outline  some  of  the  physical  aspjects  of 
what  is  elsewhere  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  difiScult  sanitary  problems  of  modem 
industry. 

HOW  WORKERS  ARE  POISONED 

Lead  may  enter  the  body  through  the 
respiratory  organs,  the  alimentary  canal,  or, 
in  a  very  minor  degree,  the  skin.  It  is  the 
often  rep>eated,  infinitesimal  daily  dose, 
rather  than  a  single,  overwhelming  expo¬ 
sure,  that  produces  the  most  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  the  human  system.  The  continual 
breathing  of  air  filled  with  fumes  or  minute 
particles  of  lead  dust;  the  eating  of  food 
with  paint-smeared  hands;  the  dipping  of 
tools  and  metalware  into  lead-piaint  baths 
till  arms  and  body  become  impregnated; 
all  of  these — and  a  hundred  other  ordinary 
trade  conditions  prevalent  in  numberless 
factories — subject  the  American  working¬ 
man  to  the  evils  of  “leading.” 

The  effects  of  the  prison  may  be  imme¬ 
diate  or  gradual.  The  organs  of  the  body 
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strive  to  eliminate  the  lead,  as  fast  as  ab¬ 
sorbed,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
excretion;  but  with  a  thorough  impregnating 
of  the  system  there  may  come  a  sudden, 
convulsive  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  poison, 
resulting  in  an  agonizing  form  of  colic,  or 
acute  brain  symptoms,  which  may  leave 
the  victim  of  a  few  weeks’  or  even  days’ 
PTpnsure  a  wreck  for  life. 

The  familiar,  though  not  conclusive, 
warning  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  is  a  blue 
line  upon  the  gums  near  the  base  of  the 
teeth;  the  first  symptoms  are  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  indigestion,  headache,  constipation,  ex¬ 
traordinary  pallor,  loss  of  weight,  and  gouty 
or  rheumatic  pains.  Moreover,  lead  at¬ 
tacks  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  with 
malignant  energy;  and  with  their  reduction 
thirty  per  cent,  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  be¬ 
low  the  normal  number,  there  ensues  a 
riow  starvation  of  the  blood-vessels,  in- 
•  eluding  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart.  It 
is  these  chronic  derangements  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  form  of  death  not  often  attributed  in 
this  country,  where  the  study  of  occupa¬ 
tional  disease  is  neglected,  to  the  proper 
cause. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  “LEADING” 

But  the  most  obvious  form  of  “leading” 
—long  continued,  rather  than  acute — is  a 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  have  been 
overused.  “Wrist  drop”  and  “ankle  drop” 
are  customary;  temporary  blindness  fre¬ 
quent.  Where  well-marked  brain  symp>- 
toms  develop,  epileptic  attacks,  insanity, 
and  fatal  convulsions  may  occur.  It  is  a 
record  of  progressive  physical  and  mental 
breakdown,  too  pitiable  for  detailed  ac¬ 
count  in  these  pages.  But  if  the  effects  of 
several  forms  of  lead  are  disastrous  to  men, 
their  injury  to  women  is  even  greater.  For 
we  are  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  of  sexual 
poisons  and  abortives;  a  poison  which  at¬ 
tacks  not  only  the  very  life-forces  of  the 
victim,  but  through  them  also  threatens  the 
future  of  the  race. 

It  is  especially  this  fact  which  gives  in¬ 
terest  to  France’s  proposal  to  wipe  out  after 
1914  the  use  of  harmful  lead  products  with¬ 
in  her  boundaries.  Together  with  foreign 
recognition  of  the  widespread  prevalence 
of  all  phases  of  industrial  plumbism,  it  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  costly  commis¬ 
sions  for  investigation  into  the  lead  trades 
of  Great  Britain.  It  has  driven  through  the 


drastic  white-lead  legislation  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  United 
States  of  America — of  the  industrial  na¬ 
tion  which  to-day  employs  more  workers  in 
her  lead  trades  than  any  other  country  of 
the  world?  Nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
— except  for  Illinois — our  statute  books  are 
blank;  the  victims  of  plumbism  unpro¬ 
tected;  and  the  public  and  its  legislators 
indifferent. 

DEADLY  FUME  AND  DUST 

Once  the  ore  is  inside  the  doors  of  a 
smelter,  the  first  great  danger  of  “fume” — 
the  finely  divided  oxid  of  lead — appears. 
Usually  these  works  are  situated  in  sparsely 
settled  districts;  for  the  blight  of  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  acids  and  arsenic,  found  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  lead,  ruins  crops  and 
poisons  cattle,  as  experience  in  Scotland, 
Derbyshire,  and  Austria,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  has  proved.  Sometimes  their 
chimneys  are  a  mile  or  more  from  the  main 
works;  and  the  flues  which  run  between 
the  two  are  built  large  enough  for  men  to 
enter,  so  that  the  metallic  dust  deposited 
in  them  may  be  recovered.  This  is  of  so 
deadly  a  character  that  its  inhalation  pro¬ 
duces  almost  instantaneous  plumbism. 

Outside  a  typical  works  lie  ragged  piles 
of  ore;  inside  their  walls  the  glare  from  open 
furnace-doors  and  the  dull  glow  of  heaps  of 
cooling  slag  light  up  the  faces  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  “chargers”  and  their  help>ers,  as 
they  shovel  it  into  the  furnaces  or  stir  the 
incandescent  mass  with  iron  rakes.  The 
finely  divided  oxid  of  lead  mingles  with 
every  breath  they  draw  and  settles  in  in¬ 
visible  dust  over  their  clothes  and  the  floor¬ 
ing.  The  heaps  of  scrap  lead  which  later 
return  to  the  furnace;  the  streams  of  molten 
metal  flowing  to  the  molds  that  shape  the 
heavy  “pigs”  from  which  the  “buckles”  are 
cast — all  tie  refuse,  as  well  as  the  products, 
offers  its  special  risk  of  plumbism  and  its  all 
but  inevitable  sequels. 

But  it  is  the  conversion  of  “pigs”  to 
paint,  by  the  method  revived  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  risk  to  the  laborer  is  found;  and  no 
commercial  country  to-day  employing  the 
Old  Dutch  Process,  of  wWch  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  a  glimpse,  fails  to  safeguard  these 
workers  by  every  known  precaution — none 


except  that  notorious  humanitarian  laggard,  records  of  serious  illness  from  even  three 
the  United  States  of  America.  half-days’  work  in  the  kiln-room. 

With  our  entry  from  the  corroding-yard  Fortunately,  once  inside  the  oil-mixer  or 
into  the  main  wUte-lead  factory,  the  twen-  “chaser,”  the  risk  of  white-lead  dust,  at 
tieth  century  may,  or  may  not,  resume  its  least,  is  eliminated.  There  still  remains 
hold  upon  us.  While  in  the  better  type  the  fact,  however,  that  the  150,000  or  more 
of  works  dust-risk  is  eliminated  by  the  tons  of  oil-ground  pigments  (representing 
use  of  enclosed  machinery,  we  shall  find  25,000,000  gallons  of  paint)  thus  annually 
others  that  still  continue  the  imsanitary  produced  are  a  poison;  arid  as  such  require 
processes  in  v<^e  for  the  past  forty  years,  the  exercise  of  sanitary  care  on  the  part  of 
Allowing  for  variation  of  detail,  the  fate  all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them, 
of  the  “wUte  buckles”  is  practically  ident-  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  some 
ical  in  different  plants  after  they  have  50,000  tons  of  dry  carbonate  (five  grains  of 
once  reached  the  “separator”  connected  which  can  not  be  purchased  from  a  drug- 
with  the  “dump.”  There  the  white  car-  gist  without  a  poison-label,  bearing  the  skull 
bonate  is  cru^ed  to  powder,  screened,  and  cross-bones)  leave  the  white-lead  worb 
and  freed  from  the  imcorroded  remnants  yearly.  With  its  receipt  in  the  scores  of 
of  “blue”  lead;  is  discharged  into  water,  industries  employing  it,  and  its  use  by  their 
in  order  that  it  may  be  washed  free  from  thousands  of  practically  unwarned  workers, 
lead  acetate,  “blue”  particles,  and  tan-bark;  a  new  and  more  varied  chapter  in  the  his- 
and  from  the  “settUng  -  tubs”  is  pumped  tory  of  lead-poisoning  opens, 
into  copper  drying-pans,  where  the  water  Strangely  enough,  the  American  chron- 
is  evaporated  by  heat,  leaving  the  fin-  icle  is  still  unwritten;  although  we  have  for  h 
ished  carbonate  of  lead  in  its  most  danger-  a  basis  some  sufficiently  startling  data  as 
ous  form.  the  result  of  several  unrelated  investiga- 

Usually  when  a  pan  is  to  be  emptied  the  tions. 
men  enter,  open  the  windows  (which  helps  From  Bulletin  No.  95  of  the  Bureau  of 
to  set  the  powder  in  motion),  and — frequent-  Labor  we  learn  that  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton’s 
ly  without  respirators — shovel  the  dry  lead  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  1911  in 
into  open  trucks  or  barrels.  There  are  twenty-two  out  of  our  twenty-five  white- 
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POISONOUS  DUST 
OF  DRY-COLOR  HOUSES,  COM¬ 
MONLY  CALLED  “morgues.” 


‘ ‘  STRIPPERS  ’  ’ —  UNPACKING 
JARS  OF  CORRODED  WHITE 
LEAD  AND  BREATHING  THE 
POISONOUS  DUST. 


lead  works  showed  398  specific  cases  of 
lead-poisoniDg,  with  sixteen  fatal  cases  be¬ 
tween  January  i,  1910,  and  April  30, 1911. 
That  ^ese  figures  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  men  afflicted  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  obtained 
from  expert  factory  physicians,  such  as  are 
employ^  abroad,  but  were  gathered  from 
incomplete  hospit^  and  dispiensary  records 
and  interviews  with  local  doctors  and  the 
workers  themselves.  These  latter  are  large- 
I  ly  unskilled  foreigners,  shifting  in  character 
and  difficult  to  trace. 

I  Furthermore,  although  only  about  1,600 
'  men  are  on  the  regular  force  of  our  white- 
lead  factories,  these  are  continually  drift¬ 
ing  into  other  occupations;  so  that  probably 
some  10,000  are  annually  expiosed  to  the 
risk  of  plumbism,  and  may  carry  its  ef- 
I  fects  away  with  them,  to  develop  later  in 
their  new  employment.  One  manager  re- 
j  ports  that  while  Ws  works  require  only  fifty- 
I  eight  men  as  a  steady  force,  he  has  had  250 
on  his  books  in  six  months;  another,  that 
to  keep  up  his  list  of  sixty-five  workers  he 
has  taken  on  400  during  the  year. 

As  a  whole,  the  owners  encourage  this 
practise  of  throwing  off  employees;  especial¬ 
ly  those  assigned  to  the  dry-pian  room  and 
die  stack-stripping  department.  How  lit¬ 


tle  interest  a  foreman  is  likely  to  feel  in 
warning  and  training  immigrant  laborers 
whom  he  may  lose  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  entrance,  is  obvious.  Cards  of  in¬ 
struction  mean  nothing  to  them;  any  but 
the  simplest  interpret^  orders  concerning 
their  work  leave  the  Slav,  Pole,  Hungarian, 
and  Italian  who  receive  them  no  wiser  than 
before.  Being  largely  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  handling  a  poison,  they  in¬ 
crease  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  white-lead 
works  fifty  per  cent. 

When  they  are  thoroughly  “leaded,” 
they  may  leave  and  seek  some  other  posi¬ 
tion;  or,  still  failing  to  grasp  the  cause  of 
their  complaint,  they  may  return  again 
and  again  to  the  factory,  till  paralysis,  or 
lead  delirium,  has  closed  the  unheeded 
tragedy  of  their  lives. 

In  the  same  Bulletin  Dr.  John  B.  An¬ 
drews  gives  a  list  of  sixty  fatal  cases  of  lead¬ 
poisoning  reported  in  the  state  of  New 
York  for  1909-1910. 

In  Bulletin  104  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  reports 
510  cases  during  1910-1911  among  2,505 
employees  in  68  potteries  and  enameled- 
ironware  works. 

An  incomplete  study  of  lead-poisoning  in 
New  York  City  (based  largely  on  hospital 
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records,  which  cover  only  the  severe  tyjjes), 
revealed  376  cases  for  1909-1910-191 1. 
These,  and  the  state  returns,  ^ow  plumb- 
ism  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries.  Cases 
of  disability,  and  even  death,  from  this 
cause  are  recorded  among  w’orkers  in  white 
lead,  lead  acetate,  lead  oxid,  dry-color 
houses,  storage-battery  plants,  among  type¬ 
setters  and  stereotypers,  rubber-toy  manu¬ 
facturers,  tinsmiths,  smelting  and  refining 
employees,  handlers  of  metallic  lead,  users 
of  molten  lead  as  a  hardening  agent  (as  in 
the  manufacture  of  magnets  and  tempering 
wire),  in  scaling  paint  on  battleships,  in 
ship-calking,  diamond-polishing,  printing, 
plumbing,  and  painting. 

The  reF>ort  of  the  Illinois  Commission 
during  1908-1909-1910  gives  578  cases  of 
plumbism  for  that  state  alone. 

The  first  monthly  medical  examination 
of  the  453  painters  employed  in  a  large 
works  showed  seventy-seven  w'ell-develop^ 
cases  of  “leading.”  Four  physicians  recent¬ 
ly  interviewed  in  Milwaukee  rqx)rted  105 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  among  painters. 

WE  HOLD  THE  RECORD  FOR  LEAD-POISONING 

The  enumeration  of  these  straws  to  show 
the  blowing  of  the  winds  of  infection  might 
be  continued  indefinitely;  but  it  is  only  by 
comparing  last  year’s  investigations  with 
similar  data  from  abroad  that  we  can  real¬ 
ize  how  absence  of  state  sanitary  control 
increases  the  risk  to  the  American  worker. 

In  a  Dusseldorf  factory,  employing  150 
men,  two  cases  of  lead-poisoning  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1910  by  the  examining  physician. 
In  an  American  factory,  emplo3dng  142 
men,  twenty-five  cases  w’ere  sent  to  the 
doctor  in  1910  with  lead-poisoning.  In  an 
English  white  and  red  lead  factory  employ¬ 
ing  ninety  men,  there  was  not  one  case  of 
lead-poisoning  in  five  successive  years.  In 
an  American  white  and  red  lead  factory 
employing  eighty-five  men,  the  doctor’s 
records  for  six  months  showed  thirty-five 
men  leaded.  Another  English  factory  em¬ 
ploys  182  men  and  did  not  have  a  case  of 
lead-poisoning  last  year.  An  American  fac¬ 
tory  with  170  men  had  sixty  poisoned  during 
this  same  year.  At  the  Hart  Accumulator 
Works  in  London  80-100  men  are  employed 
and  there  has  been  no  case  of  lead-poisoning 
for  over  a  year.  One  small  storage-battery 
plant  in  Chicago,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
railroads,  emplo3rs  only  fifteen  men,  but  had 


tw’o  known  cases  of  lead-poisoning  in  2 
period  of  nine  months.* 

We  alone  have  failed  to  realize  that 
plumbism  is  not  a  necessary  evil.  Wherever 
Government  supervision  has  enforced  sani¬ 
tary  control  in  the  lead  industries,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  plumbism  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.  With  the  example  before  us  of  what  ' 
has  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain, - 
Germany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  we  need 
waste  no  time  in  “entering  an  indictment 
against  the  Almighty  for  having  created 
such  a  material  as  lead.”  Indictments  are 
imperatively  called  for;  but  they  should  not 
be  “against  the  provision  of  lead  by  Na¬ 
ture;  but  rather  against  the  government 
or  people  that  permits  carelessness  in  its 
manufacture  or  use.” 

The  discussion  of  substitutes  (excepting 
in  certain  branches  of  the  paint,  pottery, 
and  rubber  industries)  can  do  little  to  help 
the  victims  of  plumbism  now  found  in 
over  a  hundred  trades  employing  essential 
lead  products.  These  victims  are  found 
sporadically  in  practically  every  community 
of  the  United  States,  but  their  affliction  is 
endemic  in  such  widely  scattered  localities  as 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  Jop¬ 
lin,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Perth  Amboy, 
Camden,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  Trentcx, 
East  Liverpool,  Zanesville,  Sheboygan,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Louisville,  and  Chattanooga. 

It  is  encouraging  that  one  state,  Illinds, 
has  already  recognized  its  obligation  to  its 
workers;  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  report  on  Occupational  Diseases 
has  collected  valuable  data  for  its  campaign 
against  the  abuse  of  those  trade  poisons 
among  which  lead  holds  an  unenviable  su¬ 
premacy.  Under  new  sanitary  laws,  en¬ 
forced  by  a  civil-service  Board  of  State 
Factory  Inspection,  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  tffls  state  to  prove  that 
what  has  been  done  to  safeguard  the  lead- 
w’orker  in  the  coimtries  of  Europe  can  be 
duplicated  in  America. 

But  however  necessary  such  laws  on  the 
statute-books  may  be,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  by  the  additional  educaticm 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  worker,  and  the 
physician  that  the  problems  of  plumbism 
may  be  satisfactorily  met.  Since  Dr.  Alice 

*The  EnglUh  Government  reporU  thirteen  cases  of  pois- 
oniiv  among  786  male  "dippers’'  in  the  Staffordshire  potter¬ 
ies  in  1910.  An  American  Local  Dippers'  Union  repottt 
for  the  same  year  thirteen  men  with  sixteen  attacks  of 
plumbism  out  m  eighty-five  "dippers.” 
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Hamilton’s  investigation  of  the  lead  trades, 
and  her  reports  on  the  practises  then  com¬ 
monly  in  vogue,  there  has  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  basic  carbonate,  as 
well  as  some  manufacturers  of  oxids,  and 
owners  of  paint-factories,  to  reform  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  called  for  her  censure.  As  a 
result,  two  of  our  white-lead  and  oxid  plants, 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical 
dust-control,  are  to-day  hardly  inferior  to 
any  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 

Our  worst,  however,  still  persist  in  meth¬ 
ods  which  can  not  be  duplicated  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  While  one  of  our 
largest  white-lead  concerns  ha.**  recently 
^)ent  over  $300,000  in  hygienic  improve¬ 
ments,  and  a  few  of  the  small  firms  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  enforce  every  precaution  of 
personal  cleanliness  to  safeguard  their  men, 
there  are  others  in  the  trade  whom  nothing 
but  drastic  state  laws  will  ever  force  to  a 
recognition  of  their  duty. 

ENFORCE  CLEANLINESS  BY  LAW 

In  enforced  cleanliness  lies  the  remedy 
for  the  Lead  Menace  in  all  its  forms — a 
cleanliness  which  shall  banish  fume  and 
dust  from  smelter  and  factory,  and  so  re¬ 
form  the  habits  of  the  worker  in  every  phase 
of  lead  employment  that  he  will  protect 
himself  by  the  use  of  respirators  when  nec¬ 
essary;  eat  clean  food  with  clean  hands  at 
his  noon  hour,  and  go  to  his  home  at  night 
free  from  lead  contamination  of  either  his 
person  or  his  clothing. 

There  is  no  theory  in  this  remedy  offered; 
the  practises  of  other  countries  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  its  practicability.  In  the 
smelting  trade,  for  e.\ample,  we  can  dupli¬ 
cate  Austrian  experience — if  the  ore,  slag, 
and  scrap  are  kept  sprinkled;  if  the  men 
working  before  the  open  doors  of  the  Scotch 
hearths,  or  other  furnaces,  are  protected 
by  projecting  hoods  and  exhausts;  and  if  the 
emptying  of  flues  and  bag-houses  is  done 
only  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

Europe  recognizes  that  all  the  lead  trades 
demand  the  furnishing  of  adequate  washing 
facilities  for  their  employees;  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  nail-brushes,  soap,  towels,  and 
shower-baths;  and  a  time  allowance  for 
their  use  at  noon  and  on  lea\ing  the  works. 
There  must  also  be  the  pro\ision  of  lockers 
and  lunch-rooms,  and  the  furnishing  of  over¬ 
alls  and  jumpers,  together  with  a  conspicuous 


posting  of  warning  notices,  in  all  languages 
spoken  by  the  workers,  as  to  the  sanitary 
rules  in  force  to  prev’ent  lead-poisoning. 
These  notices  should  be  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  new  employees  by  the  fore¬ 
man,  and,  in  the  case  of  foreigners  who  can 
not  read,  explained  to  them  by  reliable 
interpreters. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  should  be  a 
regular  wreekly  examination  of  all  lead  em¬ 
ployees  by  a  comp)etent  physician,  who 
shall  treat  such  as  are  not  well,  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  expense,  and  w'ho  is  authorized  to 
advise  suspension  from  work  of  all  who  are 
suffering  from  plumbism,  until  unfavorable 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

There  is  no  hardship  to  the  owners  of 
lead  works  in  installing  these  reforms,  if 
uniform  state  laws  place  all  uix>n  the  same 
footing.  But  even  where  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  heavy  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  the  face  of  comp>etition,  exp>erience  has 
proved  that  the  increased  eflSciency  which 
results  from  improved  sanitary  conditions 
is  eventually  an  economy  to  the  employer. 

It  is  upon  the  elimination  of  dust  that 
our  efforts  should  be  concentrated.  And  in 
certain  of  our  factories  this  has  already  been 
so  fully  attained  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  absolute  mechanical  dust-control  will 
soon  be  possible  for  all  producers. 

The  Old  Dutch  Process  (possibly  doomed, 
by  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  tan-bark  supply, 
to  give  place  to  the  “Chamber”  or  “(^ck- 
Process”  Leads)  can  be  robbed  of  its  worst 
features  by  roomy,  wdl-ventilated  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  “stack  house” ;  the  faithful  use  of 
respirators,  reinforced  by  personal  cleanli- 
•ness  on  the  part  of  the  “stripp)ers;”  and  the 
elimination  of  dust  when  the  pots  of  “white 
buckles”  are  emptied,  by  fitting  a  hooded 
exhaust-pipe  over  the  car  into  which  the 
corrosions  are  poured. 

It  has  been  proved  that  all  machinery 
can  be  so  enclosed  as  to  prevent  dust-dis¬ 
charge;  and  that  all  processes  can  be  made 
so  mechanical  after  the  corrosions  have  once 
reached  the  “separator”  as  practically  to 
eliminate  hand-labor  during  their  progress 
to  finished  paint.  By  means  of  a  dust-col¬ 
lecting  system,  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  all  parts  of  the  lead-factory  can  be 
kept  scrupulously  neat.  Enclosed,  ventila¬ 
ted  “chasers”  can  be  filled  with  lead,  mechan¬ 
ically  weighed;  and  they  can  be  mechanical¬ 
ly  empti^  when  it  has  been  mixed  with  oil 
and  is  ready  for  its  final  treatment. 
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Even  the  deadly  “drying  -  p)ans”  can  lunch-rooms,  if  enforced  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
be  rendered  harmless  when  they  are  en-  termination  by  manager  and  foreman,  can 
closed,  ventilated  with  an  effective  exhaust-  be  made  an  effectual  protection  not  only 
system  of  dust-control,  and  emptied  into  for  the  American  worker,  but  also  for  the 
enclosed  screw-conveyers  by  means  of  long-  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Polish, 
handled  hoes.  The  {)ap>er-lined  barrels  can  But  in  addition  to  the  question  of  dust- 
be  mechanically  p)acke^  and  hand-headed  control  and  personal  hygiene,  there  is  a 
under  an  exhaust.  third  handicap  to  state  and  manufacturer 

Our  largest  lead  company  is  ready  not  in  their  hght  against  the  Lead  Menace, 
only  to  waive  all  its  patent-rights  to  the  This  is  the  inability  of  the  American  physi- 
sanitary  inventions  just  enumerated,  but  cian  to  diagnose,  or  successfully  treat,  the 
also  to  assist  any  of  its  competitors  by  early  stages  of  plumbism.  The  present 
means  of  drawings  or  advice  in  the  installa-  weakness  of  our  medical  colleges,  in  that  they 
tion  of  such  improvements.  Through  its  practically  ignore  preventive  treatment  of 
generosity,  the  achievement  of  the  dustless  Occujiational  Disease,  can  only  be  offset  by 
Old  Dutdi,  sulphate,  or  Carter  “Quick  Proc-  the  circulation  (through  the  State  Boards 
ess”  lead-factory  (the  last-named  a  hitherto  of  Health)  of  literature  covering  our  abuse 
notoriously  dangerous  method  “beginning  of  lead  and  other  industrial  poisons.  Valu- 
and  ending  in  dust”)  seems  almost  a  reality,  able  as  may  be  the  work  in  this  field  by  a 
rather  than  a  reformer’s  dream.  few  company-physicians,  it  is  upon  the  gen- 

After  the  enactment  of  state  laws,  how-  eral  practitioner  that  the  responsibility  must 
ever,  and  the  achievement  of  dust-control  rest  for  the  treatment  of  the  unnumbered 
inside  the  plant,  the  American  manufac-  cases  now  in  existence, 
turer  has  still  to  meet  his  most  difiBcult  In  the  sanitary  education  of  the  state,  the 
problem.  This  results,  as  has  already  been  manufacturer,  ^e  worker,  and  the  physi- 
suggested,  from  the  character  of  labor  em-  cian,  lies  the  remedy  for  plumbism.  In 
ployed  in  most  branches  of  the  lead  trades:  place  of  former  ignorance  we  must  now 
labor  which  is  recruited  from  an  ignorant,  plead  a  guilty  knowledge  of  conditions  such 
floating  class  of  immigrants,  diflScult  to  as  no  other  nation  would  tolerate;  of  reckless 
control,  and  extremely  unsanitary  in  habits,  poisonings  in  factories  which  might  be  ren- 
Drawn  from  the  most  vigorous  peasant  dered  healthful;  of  a  sum  of  unnecessary 
stocks  of  Europe,  they  apparently  offer  human  misery  before  which  the  investigator 
great  resistance  to  lead  intoxication.  But  stands  appmlled;  and  of  an  indifference  on 
under  a  low  average  wage -scale  and  a  the  part  of  all  but  one  of  our  state  l^islative 
standard  of  living  and  housing  which  would  bodies  which  is  to-day  without  a  parallel 
not  be  tolerated  in  Germany,  where  the  re-  in  any  civilized  country  of  the  world, 
lation  of  malnutrition  and  lowered  vitality  In  view  of  these  facts,  does  not  the  neg- 
to  plumbism  is  recognized,  they  frequently  lected  appeal  of  certain  workers  in  lead 
furnish  our  most  products  —  now 

men  of"  his  own  And  shall  we  not 

nationality  must  signally  fail  in 

not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  a  contin-  our  guarantee  of  a  reasonable  surety  for 
uance  of  acute  or  chronic  plumbism.  Illinois  the  health  and  happiness  of  all  those  within 
is  proving  that  laws  requiring  the  use  of  our  borders,  if  tMs  cry  of  suffering,  now 
approved  respirators,  overalls,  dressing-  audible  after  so  many  years  of  dumb  endur- 
rooms,  lavatory  and  bath  facilities,  and  ance,  remains  unheed^  and  unanswered? 

Write  to  your  members  of  the  State  Le^slature  and  urge  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Disease  Bill  to  insure  the  protection  of  workers  from  lead-poisoning.  Do  it  now. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILL  GREFE 

HEN,  at  the  preposterous  hour  skirt,  a  white  shirt-waist,  tan  gloves,  shoes, 
of  four  P.M.,  a  message  arrived  and  stockings,  and  an  enormous  black-and- 
at  the  oflBce  saying  that  a  stenog-  white-check  cloth  hat  shaped  like  an 
rapher  was  want^  inunediately  inverted  pudding  basin  and  kept  in  place 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  little  Miss  Conway  by  two  stiletto-like  hat-pins, 
slammed  back  the  carriage  of  her  machine  This,  then,  is  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
and  wrinkled  up  her  small  nose  in  disgust,  Miss  Sadie  Conway,  stenographer  and 
for  she  knew  instinctively  from  long  ex-  typist,  who  was  going  to  take  some  dicta- 
perience  that  the  choice  would  fall  on  her.  tion  from  the  Beautiful  Lady  who  lived  in 
Wherefore  she  showed  no  surprise  when  she  a  very  select  apartment  house  overlooking 
found  her  prediction  correct,  but  rose  to  the  bay  and  the  moimtains  and  the  ship® 

her  feet  ob^ently.  and  Chinatown  and  a  million  telephone 

But  the  mildest  and  best  of  us  are  only  poles,  and  heaps  of  other  entertaining  and 
human.  instructive  things. 

“Bother  the  silly  old  thing!”  said  lit-  Little  Miss  Conway,  properly  awed  by 
tie  Miss  Conway  in  a  petulant  voice,  the  magnificence  of  her  surroundings,  yet 
“Wouldn’t  that  make  you  tired!  I  just  still  more  prop>erly  displaying  not  the 
hate  going  to  people’s  houses,  anyway!  I  slightest  sign  of  embarrassment,  was  ush- 
bet  I’m  kept  there  till  midnight.  Miss  ered  into  a  sitting-room  by  a  supercilious 
how  much,  ^d  she  say  the  name  was?”  maid  and  bidden  to  take  a  seat. 

Miss  Conway — or,  to  adopt  a  more  She  waited  a  long  time,  her  dark  brown 
familiar  phraseology,  Sadie  Conway — was  eyes  regarding  with  grave  interest  the  oil 
quite  an  ordinary,  pleasant-looking,  in-  paintings  on  the  walls  and  the  silver  orna- 
significant  little  girl,  but  a  paragon  who  ments  and  the  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantel- 
could  read  her  own  shorthand  notes  even  piece  and  the  lace  curtains  swaying  in  the 
after  they  had  become  cold,  and  who  re-  breeze  and  the  masses  of  yellow  roses  in  the 
framed  from  chewing  gum  or  eating  candy  china  vases. 

in  business  hours.  “Bother!”  said  little  Miss  Conway,  star- 

In  appearance  and  manner  she  had  no  ing  at  the  ormolu  clock, 
marked  peculiarities  by  which  she  might  And  then  the  door  opened  and  the 
be  distinguished  from  her  tribe.  She  was  Beautiful  Lady — alas!  there  is  no  other 
neat  and  sedate,  quiet  and  self-pmssessed  in  w'ord  to  describe  it — the  Beautiful  Lady 
the  extreme,  and  aged  seventeen  and  three-  glided  into  the  room, 
qt^ers  exactly.  Eschewing  frills  and  Sadie — for  the  title  of  respect  palls  if 

fripperies,  she  dressed  simply,  but  from  used  indefinitely — Sadie  rose  to  her  feet 
habit  rather  than  from  any  conscientious  and  drew’  in  her  breath  sharply,  as  she 
scruples.  So,  on  this  particular  day,  the  beheld  the  vision  in  soft  w’hite  draperies 
weather  being  warm  but  not  hot,  little  approaching. 

Miss  Conway  wore  a  blue  cloth  jacket  and  The  Beautiful  Lady  was  tall  and  slim 
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“l  AM  KEEPING  MY  PROMISE,  AND  AM 
WRITING  TO  YOU  ON  THE  MACHINE  YOU 
AND  DAD  GAVE  TO  ME,”  DICTATED  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  LADY. 


and  gracious,  and  she  carried  herself  as  a 
princess  ought  to  do  but  generally  doesn’t. 
She  was  very  fair,  with  finely  chiseled 
features  and  a  rose-and-cream  complexion, 
and  eyes  like  corn-flowers  sparkling  with 
dew  in  the  morning  sunlight. 


She  gazed  at  the  little  stenographer 
frankly,  as  one  who  observes  a  curious 
insect;  yet  not  unkindly,  rather  with  sym¬ 
pathy.  “How  d’you  do?”  she  said. 

Sa^e  thrilled  rapturously  at  the  sound 
of  the  soft,  low  voice;  it  fitted  in  so  com- 
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pletely  and  perfectly  with  everything  else. 

“I  hope  I’ve  not  kept  you  waiting  too 
long,  have  I?  Let  me  see.  I  have  a  letter 
•  I  want  you  to  w'rite  for  me.  You’d  better 
take  off  your  jacket  and  hat.  Warm, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Sadie  in  her  prim,  matter- 
of-fact  way,  “it’s  v’ery  warm.”  And  she 
began  to  calculate  how  many  years  it 
would  take  at  her  salary  to  save  enough 
money  to  buy  a  gown  like  the  one  the 
Beautiful  Lady  was  wearing.  And  as  for 
the  rings — Sadie  glanced  at  her  reflection 
in  the  looking-glass — sallow’,  positively  sal¬ 
low,  and  covered  with  freckles — and,  need¬ 
lessly  pessimistic,  choked  down  a  sigh. 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  resolutely 
to  business.  “  I’m  ready,”  she  murmured. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  w’as  looking  at  her 
with  a  far-away  expression  in  her  corn¬ 
flower  blue  eyes.  “You  needn’t  bother 
about  taking  it  dow’n  in  shorthand,”  she 
said.  “There’s  a  typewriter  here.  It  may 
be  a  different  make  from  what  you’re 
accustomed  to,  but  I  guess  you’ll  manage. 
I  dictate  very  slowly,  anyway.” 

She  crossed  over  to  the  big  bow’- window 
and  swung  open  the  top  of  a  rosewood 
desk. 

“This  is  it.  I’ve  paper  here  in  the 
drawer.  Can  you  manage?” 

Sadie  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  touched 
the  keys  lightly.  “Sure,”  she  said.  “It’s 
fine.”  And,  inserting  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
the  holder,  she  waited  patiently  with  her 
back  very  straight  and  her  two  little  fingers 
poised  on  the  guide  keys,  exactly  as  they 
had  taught  her  at  the  business  college 
where  she  had  learned  the  science  of  tyjje- 
writing  and  the  art  of  shorthand  and  the 
misery  of  book-keeping. 

“I’m  quite  ready,”  she  said. 

But  the  Beautiful  Lady  gazed  out  of  the 
window  and  made  no  reply. 

Little  Miss  Conway  watched  her  closely, 
treasuring  up  in  her  mind  certain  things 
that  should  never  be  forgotten.  She  won¬ 
dered  how  it  would  feel  to  be  dressed  like 
the  Beautiful  Lady  and  be  the  mistress  of 
so  much  wealth  and  such  possessions. 
Paradise,  of  course!  She  also  wondered 
what  the  Beautiful  Lady  would  do  if  she 
had  to  work  day  after  day  at  a  typewriter, 
copying  deeds  and  law  reports,  and  taking 
dictation  from  rude,  loud-voiced,  double- 
chinned  men  who  expected  one  to  combine 
the  sf>eed  of  a  court  reporter  with  the 
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knowledge  of  an  encyclopedia,  1912  edition. 

But  perhaps  the  men  would  not  be  rude 
and  loud-voiced  to  the  Beautiful  Lady, 
thought  little  Miss  Conway. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  seated  herself  grace¬ 
fully  on  a  couch  near  the  desk  and  stared 
at  Sadie  so  closely  that  Sadie  flushed  and 
put  her  hand  hurriedly  up  to  her  hair. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  laughed.  “I  won’t 
detain  you  long,”  she  said.  “There’s  only 
the  one  letter.”  She  paused.  “You’re  not 
in  a  hurry,  are  you?  ”  she  asked.  “Because 
if  you  are - ” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  said  Sadie  most 
untruthfully,  staring  in  a  demure  fashion 
down  the  sides  of  her  small,  tilted  nose. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room  while 
the  clock  struck  five  silvery  notes. 

“How  long  have  you  been  a  stenog¬ 
rapher?”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady  very 
haughtily. 

“About  six  months.” 

“And  you  learned  shorthand  in  the  city, 
I  suppose?” 

“No’m.  Back  home.  I  went  through  a 
business  college  there  and  then  I  came  out 
here.” 

The  Beautiful  Lady  leaned  forward,  her 
lips  parted,  a  strange  softness  shining  in 
her  eyes.  “Why,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
your  people  are  not  in  California,  too?  ” 

“No’m.  I  came  out  here  to  live  with 
an  aunt.  She’d  been  terribly  sick  and 

asked -  W'ell,  there’s  heaps  of  us  at 

home  and  she  was  lonely,  I  guess.  She’s 
better  now.” 

“How  do  you  like  being  out  here?” 

.  Sadie  glanced  at  her  quickly,  puzzled  by 
the  questions.  “It  ain’t  nearly  as  nice  as 
being  at  home,  of  course;  but  it’s  nice 
enough.” 

“Lonesome,  eh?  I  know.” 

“Yes’m,  a  bit.  I  miss  being  at  home — 
the  garden  and  the  farm  and  the  woods — 
naturally.”  Sadie  smiled  rather  a  forlorn 
little  smile.  “  But  I’ve  got  heaps  of  friends 
in  San  Francisco  now,  and — yes.  I’m  getting 
along  fine.  Besides,  I’m  not  out  here  for 
good,  of  course;  I’m  going  back  East  in  a 
year’s  time.” 

She  wondered  if  they  were  ever  going  to 
settle  down  to  work.  But  the  Beautiful 
Lady  continued  to  ask  questions  in  her 
low,  even  voice. 

“Don’t  you  find  your  work  very  diffi¬ 
cult?”  she  said.  “I  don’t  think  I  could 
ever  take  down  a  letter  in  shorthand.” 
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“No’m.”  Sadie  smiled  at  the  thought 
of  the  rude,  loud-voiced,  double-chinned 
men  and  the  Beautiful  Lady.  “  I  don’t  think 
my  speed’s  quite  what  it  used  to  be,  but 
it’s  good  enough,  and  they  can’t  dictate  so 
terrible  quick.  And  then  in  the  oflSce  I 
get  one  of  the  other  girls  to  give  fast  dicta¬ 
tion  now  and  again,  if  we  have  time.  It’s 
so  awful  easy  to  lose  your  sp>eed — you’ve 
no  idea.” 

The  Beautiful  Lady  nodded.  “Yes,  I 

understand.  And  how  much  do  you - ” 

She  hesitated,  and  a  richer  color  crept  into 
her  cheeks.  “You  don’t  mind  my  asking 
you  all  these  questions,  do  you?  It’s 
unpardonably  rude,  I  know,  but - ” 

Sadie  laughed.  “Ask  me  anything  you 
like.  Why,  it’s  not  a  bit  rude!” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady, 
not  without  a  touch  of  embarrassment, 
“how  much  do  they  pay  you?” 

“Fifty  a  month;  but  I’ll  be  getting  sixty 
very  soon.  That’s  not  bad  wages,  really.” 

“And  what  hours  do  you  work?” 

“From  about  eight-thirty  in  the  morning 
to  five  at  night,  or  later  if  they  want  me  to, 
of  course.”  And  then  by  way  of  fore¬ 
stalling  the  next  question,  she  added:  “I’ll 
be  eighteen  in  about  three  months.” 

“Eighteen!”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady  in 
a  reflective  tone.  “You  look  younger.” 

Sadie  began  to  feel  rather  restive.  She 
wished  she  could  see  the  clock  without 
twisting  her  head.  That  was  the  worst  of 
people  who  had  never  had  to  work  for  their 
ii\’ing:  time  meant  nothing  to  them.  But 
still  she  gave  no  outward  signs  of  impa-' 
tience,  for  it  was  neither  manners  nor 
policy  to  betray  weariness  or  inattention  in 
business  hours. 

“You  really  like  the  work,  then?” 

“It’s  better  than  anything  else  I  could 
do,”  said  Sadie.  “No,  I  don’t  like  it  so 
terribly  much,  but — I  can’t  afford  to  pick 
and  choose.  Yes,  I  like  it  all  right.”  Her 
eyes  strayed  back  to  the  Beautiful  Lady, 
noting  the  clusters  of  pearls  in  her  ears,  the 
two  diamond  rings,  the — Sadie  choked 
down  another  sigh  of  envy. 

“  It’s  awful  to  be  poor,”  said  the  Beautiful 
Lady  very  slowly.  “Money  can  do  such 
a  lot.” 

Sadie  played  absent-mindedly  with  a 
pencil;  a  little  furrow  showed  between  her 
level  eyebrows.  “Of  course,  I’d  like  to 
have  money.  But  I’m  not — not  worrying 
any.  And  it’s — it’s  funny  what  a  lot  you 


can  do  without  if  you’ve  got  to.  Besides, 
I’m  lucky.  I  earn  heaps  more  money  than 
most  girls.” 

A  wistful  smile  crossed  the  Beautiful* 
Lady’s  face,  and  she  twisted  a  lace  handker¬ 
chief  between  her  fingers  until  it  tore. 
“Lucky,  lucky  girl!” 

She  raised  her  head,  and  Sadie  saw  in 
her  eyes  a  sadness  that  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  What  trouble  could  the  Beautiful 
Lady  have  to  make  her  sad?  And  why 
should  she  call  her  lucky?  What  did  she 
know  of  work? 

“Don’t  believe  what  they  tell  you,”  said 
the  Beautiful  Lady  impatiently.  “  Money’s 
nothing,  child.  I  know.  Nothing  at  all. 
Less  than  nothing.”  She  pressed  her  lips 
together  very  tightly.  “That’s  the  way 
with  you  girls.  Money,  money,  money. 
And  then — then - ” 

Sadie  stared  at  her  in  blank  amazement. 

“But — but  you  said  just  now - ”  She 

stopped  abruptly,  feeling  rather  indignant. 
Of  course,  any  one  with  money  could  afford 
to  talk  in  that  strain! 

“Did  I?”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady. 
“  Perhaps.  I  don’t  remember.  But— if 
you’re  ready  now,  you  might  take  down 
the  letter.”  She  laughed  nervously.  “I 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  stenographer 
occasionally.  My  spelling’s  very,  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  at  times.  And  besides — well, 
I  want  this  letter  typed,  anyway.” 

“I’m  quite  ready,”  said  Sadie  in  a  frigid, 
professional  tone. 

“Head  it  ‘General  Delivery,’  please.  .And 
— let  me  see,  what  is  the  day  of  the  month?” 
The  Beautiful  Lady  w’atched  the  fingers 
rattling  over  the  keys. 

“‘Dear  Mother:”’ 

“  Yes,”  said  Sadie,  after  a  while.  “  ‘Dear 
Mother.’” 

The  Beautiful  Lady  seemed  to  have  lost 
something  of  her  rep>ose  and  dignity  and 
patrician  ease  of  manner.  “  ‘It  is  a  long 
time,’  ”  she  dictated,  “  ‘since  I  last  wrote  to 
you;  but  I  have  been  very  busy.’  ”  She 
spoke  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  her 
voice  trembled. 

The  keys  rattled  vigorously. 

“Yes’m,”  said  Sadie,  bent  on  showing 
off  her  speed. 

“  ‘However,  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare 
to-day,  so  I  am  keeping  my  promise,  and 
am  writing  you  on  the  machine  you  and 
Dad  gave  to  me.  You  can  see  how  nicely 
I  use  it.’  ” 
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The  Beautiful  Lady  was  staring  out  of 
the  window. 

“  ‘The  work  is  hard,  but  I  like  it,  and 
I  am  making  good  money.  I  get  fifty 
dollars  a  month’ — No;  wait  a  minute! 
Where  have  you  got  to?  ” 

“  ‘Good  money.’  ”  Sadie  was  too  dazed 
to  do  anything"  but  answer  mechanically. 


“V’ery  well.  Now,  after  ‘making  good 
money’ — ^period.  Then:  ‘I  get  sLxty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  and  have  been  promised  a 
raise  soon.  The  hours  are  half-past  eight 
to  five;  but  I  have  to  work  overtime  when 
there  is  any  special  rush  on.  I  don’t  mind 
that,  as  they  pay  me — ^pay  me  extra,  of 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  SAT  AT  A 
WRITING-TABLE  AND  SCRIBBLED  AN 
ADDRESS  ON  AN  ENVELOPE. 
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The  Beautiful  Lady  gazed  at  the  carpet 
for  a  long  time. 

Sadie  stole  a  startled  glance  at  her. 
“Yes,  ma’am:  ‘of  course.’  ” 

“Let  me  see;  that  was  what  I  said  last, 
was  it?  Ready?  ‘I  sometimes  think  I  am 
losing  my  speed  at  shorthand,  which  I 
don’t  want  to  do,  so  I  and  one  of  the  other 
girls  in  the  office  dictate  to  each  other  for 
practise.  I  am  much  better  now  than  I 
was,  but  the  doctor  says  I  would  never  be 
well  enough  to  live  through  the  winters 
back  East.  It  scarcely  seems  two  whole 
years  since  I  left  home,  does  it?  I  miss 
you  all  more  and  more  every  day.  But 
I’ve  made  heaps  of  friends  here,  now,  and 
the  people  I  am  living  with  are  very  kind. 

I  left  the  last  house  I  was  in,  as  it  was  so 
far  from  the  office,  and  I  am  now  living 
with  some  dear  old  ladies  who  take  great 
care  of  me.’  ’’ 

Sadie  waited  until  she  had  finished  the 
sentence;  then  she  turned  and  stared  at  the 
Beautiful  Lady,  who  met  her  eyes  coldly, 
though  her  cheeks  were  very  pink. 

“But,”  said  Sadie,  “I — I-^on’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“You’re  not  jjaid  to  imderstand,”  said 
the  Beautiful  Lady.  “  If  you’re  ready - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  Sadie, 
very  humbly  indeed. 

“  ‘It  is  a  long  time  to  the  spring,  but  I 
have  been  promised  a  two  weeks’  v'acation 
in  April  or  May.  If  I  can,  I  will  come  home 
and  see  you  all.  How  is  Bob?  And 
Annie?  Has  Dad  cut  down  the  old  pear- 
tree  yet?  Kiss  everybody  for  me.  Dear 
mother,  you  must  not  worry  about  me 
being  so  far  from  home.  I  am  getting 
along  fine,  and  I  have  plenty  of  money. 
You  must  never  send  me  any  more,  is 
the  rheumatism  any  better?  How  I  wish 
you  could  get  out  here  to  this  climate. 

“  ‘Your  lo\ing  little  daughter.’  ” 

The  rattling  of  the  keys  ceased.  Little 
Miss  Conway  sat  at  the  typewriter,  waiting. 

“I’ll  sign  it,”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady 
in  a  low  tone. 

“The  envelope?” 

“I’ll  address  it.” 

Sadie  took  the  letter  off  the  roller  and 
laid  it  on  the  desk.  “There  are  no  mis¬ 
takes,”  she  said  quietly. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  room 
with  the  pictures  and  curtains  and  silver 
ornaments  and  the  yellow  roses;  then  she 
looked  at  the  Beautiful  Lady  and  wondered 


once  more  what  it  would  be  like  to  wear 
such  clothes. 

“  But — you’re  not — not  a  stenographer,” 
she  stammered,  “working  for  sixty  a  month. 

You  don’t - ”  She  paused.  A  strange 

fear  took  possession  of  her.  The  room 
seemed  to  have  grown  very  dark  all  of  a 
sudden.  “  Is  that  all?  ”  she:  asked. 

She  held  her  head  very  erect;  uncon¬ 
sciously,  without  realizing  it,  she  adopted 
an  attitude  of  hostility. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady.  “That’s 
all.  And  quite  enough,  too.” 

Sadie  put  on  her  jacket  and  hat.  Her 
heart-beats  almost  suffocated  her,  and  she 
wanted  to  escape  into  the  open  air. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  had  risen  to  her  feet 
and  was  staring  down  at  Sadie  like  some 
tragic  young  g^dess.  Then  she  held  out 
a  large  gold  coin. 

“Here,  kid.  Thanks  very  much.  This 
is  for  yourself,  remember.  I’m  paying  the 
office  separately.”  She  thrust  the  coin  into 
Sadie’s  hand. 

“But  I — I  can’t  take  all  this  money. 
Why - ” 

“Don’t  be  a  little  fool!  I  know  what 
girls  are.  You  want  money,  of  course. 
Buy  something  with  it.”  She  hesitated 
and  looked  at  Sadie  appealingly.  “Please! 

I’d  like  to  help  you.  You  understand  the  | 
letter,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Sadie,  edging  away.  [ 
“  I  think  so.” 

“I  had  to,”  whispered  the  Beautiful 
Lady.  “I  just  had  to.  Once  that  letter 
might  have  been  true.  It’s  a  lie  now; 
nothing  but  a  pack  of  lies.  I  couldn’t 
work  that  machine  to  save  my  life.  But 
I — I  didn’t  think  when  I  called  up  the 
office.  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it, 
ought  I?  It  was  wrong  of  me.  I  should 
have  tried  by  myself.  But  what’s  it 
matter?  Everybody  knows  about  me,  I 
guess.”  The  pain  in  her  voice  made  Sadie 
quiver.  “  I  used  to  think  that  money  was 
more  than  anything  in  the  world.  Under¬ 
stand,  kid?  Well,  it  ain’t.  I  wanted 
money  aw'ful  bad.  I  was  alone,  with 
nobody  to  warn  me,  not  a  soul,  or  tell  me 
what  I  was  doing,  and  I — I  did  hate  the^ 
work.  Yes,  hat^  it.  You  don’t  know 
how  I  hated  sitting  in  an  office - ” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
white-capped,  supercilious  maid  entered  the 
room. 

“  If  you  please,  ma’am - ”  She  paused 
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and  looked  significantly  at  little  Miss  Con- 
way. 

“Oh!  very  well.  Say  I’ll  be  in,  inaminute, 
if— if  he  won’t  mind  waiting.  And  you 
might  get  my  things  ready,  please.” 

The  maid  withdrew  noiselessly. 

“Well,”  said  the  Beautiful  Lady,  smiling, 
and  her  manner  had  become  almost  flippant. 
“Good-by,  kid;  thanks  so  much.  Hope  I 
didn’t  shock  you  with  those — those  heroics. 
Bad  form,  very.  But  I’m  on  the  blink 
to-day.  It’s  the  weather,  I  guess.  You 
wrote  the  letter  very  nicely  indeed.  Well, 
bego(^.” 

Sadie  went  out  of  the  room  into  the  hall, 
and  opened  the  front  door  of  the  apartment. 
She  did  not  wait  for  the  elevator,  but  ran 
down  the  flight  of  stairs  into  the  lobby  and 
out  into  the  street. 

Not  until  she  felt  the  fresh  evening 
breeze  on  her  cheeks  did  she  breathe 
freely.  Then  she  realized  that  she  was 
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clutching  something  tightly.  She  opened 
her  hand  and  found  the  gold  coin. 

Now  ten  dollars  is  quite  a  sum,  and 
Sadie  was  not  rich.  She  looked  at  the  coin 
longingly,  but  a  quaint,  priggish,  puritanical 
little  fear  seized  her.  She  stopped  and 
glanced  around  quickly,  dropped  the  coin 
into  the  gutter,  and  hurried  away,  hoping 
that  some  one  who  really  wanted  the 
money  would  find  it. 

And  the  Beautiful  Lady  sat  at  a  writing- 
table  and  scribbled  an  address  on  an 
envelope.  She  wrote  badly  because  she 
was  in  a  hurry,  for  even  the  dearest  friend 
does  not  care  to  be  kept  waiting  too  long. 
Moreover,  she  could  scarcely  see,  for  the 
Beautiful  Lady  was  actually  crying.  This 
was  silly  of  her,  as  she  was  old  enough  to 
have  outgrown  all  tears.  But  then  the 
Beautiful  Lady  was  only  twenty-one,  which 
perhaps  isn’t  so  very  old,  after  all,  if  you 
come  to  think  of  it. 
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RS.  O’BRIEN  smiled  imploring¬ 
ly- 

“Rosie  dear,  now  that  vaca¬ 
tion’s  come  and  you  don’t  have 
to  go  back  any  more  to  school,  won’t  you, 
like  a  good  child,  help  your  poor  Ma  and 
take  care  of  your  little  sister,  Geraldine? 
Here,  baby  darlint,  go  to  sister  Rosie.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  held  out  the  baby,  but 
Rosie  backed  resolutely  away. 


“Now  see  here,  Ma,  you  just  needn’t  be¬ 
gin  on  that,  because  I  won’t.  I  guess  I  do 
enough  in  this  house  without  taking  care  of 
Geraldine:  I  wash  all  the  dishes,  and  that 
old  Ellen  O’Brien  hardly  ever  even  wipies 
them;  and  I  do  the  outside  scrubbing;  and 
I  go  to  the  grocery  for  you  six  times  a  day; 
and  I  help  w-ith  the  cooking,  too;  and  I  al¬ 
ways  carry  up  Jarge’s  supper  to  the  cars; 
and  I  take  care  of  Jackie.  Besides  all  that. 


“l  TELL  YOU,  MA,  JACKIE'S  MV 
BABY.  I’ve  taken  good  care 
OF  HIM,  AND  that’s  ALL  YOU 
CAN  ASK.” 


I  got  my  paper  route.  I  guess  that’s  enough  ye’d  help  me  out  with  Geraldine,  p’rhaps  I 
for  any  one  person.”  could  catch  up  with  me  work.  Like  a  dar- 

Mrs.  O’Brien  conceded  this  readily  lint,  now.” 

enough.  “Of  course  it  is,  Rosie  dear,  and  Mrs.  O’Brien,  shifting  Geraldine  from 
I’m  not  sayin’  it  isn’t.  You’re  a  great  one  warm  arm  to  the  other,  smiled  ingrati- 

v.’orker,  and  a  fine  little  manager,  too.  I  atingly;  but  Rosie  only  shook  her  head 

used  to  be  a  manager  meself,  but  after  more  doggedly  than  before, 

ye’ve  been  the  mother  of  eight,  and  three  of  “No,  Ma.  The  rest  of  the  people  in  this 
them  dead  and  gone — God  rest  their  souls!  house  don’t  do  things  they  don’t  want  to 

— things  kind  o’  slip  away  from  you,  do  ye  do,  and  for  once  I’m  not  going  to  either.  I 

see?  What  was  it  I  was  sayin’  now?  Ah,  tell  you  I’m  not  going  to  begin  lugging  Ger- 

yes,  this:  now  that  summer’s  come,  if  only  aldine  around!” 
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“You  poor  infant!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  crooned 
tearfully,  “and  does  nobody  love  you?  Ah, 
now,  don’t  cry!  Your  poor  Ma  loves  you 
even  if  your  own  sister  Rosie  doesn’t!” 

Re^nsive  to  the  pity  e.xpressed  in  her 
mother’s  tones,  Geraldine  raised  a  fretful 
wail,  hut  Rosie,  though  she  felt  something 
of  a  murderess,  still  held  out. 

“I  tell  you,  Ma,  Jackie’s  my  baby.  I’ve 
taken  good  care  of  him,  and  that’s  all  you 
can  ask.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  sighed  in  patient  exaspera¬ 
tion.  “But,  Rosie  dear,  can’t  you  see  that 
Jackie’s  a  big  b’y  now,  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself?” 

“Take  care  of  himself!  Why,  Ma,  how 
you  talk!  Don’t  I  have  to  wash  him  and 
button  his  shoes  and  put  him  to  bed?” 

“Well,  I  must  say,  Rosie,  it’s  high  time 
he  did  such  things  for  himself — a  fine, 
healthy  lad  going  on  six!  WTiy,  yourself, 
Rosie,  hadn’t  turned  six  when  you  began 
mothering  Jackie!” 

It  was  not  a  subject  Rosie  cared  to  argue, 
so  she  retired  in  dignified  silence.  But  her 
mother’s  words  troubled  her.  In  her  heart 
she  knew  that  Jackie  was  a  well-grown  boy 
even  if  in  many  things  he  was  still  a  baby. 
But  why  shouldn’t  he  still  be  a  baby?  The 
truth  was  Rosie  wanted  him  to  be  a  baby; 
it  delighted  her  to  feel  that  he  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  her;  it  was  her  greatest  pleasure  in 
life  to  do  things  for  him.  And  if  she  was 
willing  to  serve  him,  why,  pray,  should 
other  people  object? 

Unfortunately,  though,  certain  disturbing 
changes  were  coming  over  Jackie  himself. 
Within  a  few  months  he  had  burst,  as  it 
were,  the  chrysalis  of  his  babyhood  and 
come  forth  a  full-fledged  small  boy  with  all 
a  small  boy’s  keenness  to  be  exactly  like  all 
other  small  boys.  Rosie’s  interest  in  his 
welfare  he  had  begun  to  resent  as  interfer¬ 
ence;  her  supervision  of  him  he  was  openly 
repudiating;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  show¬ 
ing  unmistakable  signs  of  becoming  fast 
friends  with  Joe  Slattery,  youngest  member 
of  the  family  and  neighborhood  gang  of 
the  same  name.  Rosie  had  done  her  best 
to  check  the  growing  intimacy,  but  in  vain. 
So  long  as  school  continued.  Jack  could 
meet  Joe  in  the  schoolyard,  and  Rosie  had 
been  helpless  to  interfere.  But  now,  for 
the  coming  of  vacation,  she  had  a  project 
carefully  thought  out.  In  her  own  mind 
she  had  already  arranged  picnics  at  the  zoo, 
excursions  to  the  woods,  jaunts  to  the  park. 


that  would  so  occupy  and  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Jack  that  he  would  soon  forget  Joe 
and  the  lure  of  the  Slattery  gang. 

What  time,  may  one  ask,  would  Rosie 
have  for  this  work  if  she  burdened  herself 
with  Geraldine?  None  whatever.  No. 
Geraldine  was  her  mother’s  baby,  and  if  her 
mother  didn’t  insist  on  Ellen’s  relieving  her 
a  little,  why,  then  she  would  have  to  go  on 
alone  as  best  she  could.  Rosie’s  older  sister, 
Ellen,  with  her  everlasting  excuse  of  busi¬ 
ness  college,  did  little  enough  about  the 
house  anyway.  Rosie  hardened  her  heart 
and,  as  the  family  gathered  for  the  midday 
meal,  was  ready  with  a  plan  for  that  very 
afternoon.  ^ 

She  broached  the  subject  at  the  table. 
“Say,  Jackie,  do  you  want  to  come  with  me 
this  afternoon?  I’m  going  somewheres.” 

“Oh,  I  dunno.” 

Rosie’s  heart  sank.  But  a  short  time  ago 
he  would  have  jumped  down  from  his  chair 
and  rushed  over  to  her  with  an  eager:  “Oh, 
Rosie,  where  you  going?  Where  you 
going?”  Now  all  he  had  to  say  was  an  in¬ 
different  “I  dunno.” 

Rosie  made  one  more  effort  to  arouse  his 
old  enthusiasm.  “Me  and  Janet  are  going 
up  to  Boulevard  Place.” 

She  waited  expectantly,  and  Jack  finally 
grunted  out  in  bored  politeness:  “That 
so?” 

A  moment  later  his  indifference  vanished 
at  a  vigorous  shout  from  outside:  “Hi, 
there.  Jack !  Where  are  you?”  It  was  Joe 
Slattery’s  voice. 

“I’m  th’u,”  Jack  announced,  gulping 
down  a  last  bite.  “I  got  to  go.” 

“Where  you  going,  Jackie?”  Rosie  tried 
to  keep  out  of  her  voice  the  anxiety  she 
felt. 

“Oh,  nowheres.  Don’t  you  take  hold  o’ 
me,  Rosie,  ’cause  I’m  in  a  hurry,” 

Rosie  went  with  him  to  the  door,  still 
keeping  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “Please 
tell  me  where  you’re  going.” 

“You  just  let  go  my  arm!  I’ll  kick  if 
you  don’t!” 

Jack  struggled  violently,  broke  away, 
and,  escaping  to  a  safe  distance,  scowl^ 
back  at  Rosie  angrily.  “’Tain’t  none  o’ 
your  business  where  I’m  going!  Guess  I 
can  go  where  I  want  to!” 

“Oh,  Jackie,  Jackie!  Is  that  the  way  to 
talk  to  your  poor  Rosie?” 

Joe  Slattery,  who  had,  of  course,  instant¬ 
ly  espoused  his  friend’s  cause,  now  spoke. 
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“He’s  goin’  in  swimmin’ !  That’s  where  he’s 
goin’!” 

“Swimmin’!  You  mustn’t,  Jackie,  you 
mustn’t!  You’ll  get  drownd-ed!  Sure  he 
will,  Joe!  He  doesn’t  know  how  to  swim 
one  bit!” 

Joe  grinned  scornfully.  “Guess  he  can 
learn,  can’t  he?” 

Rosie  pjaused  distractedly,  then  clutched 
at  the  only  straw  that  floated  by.  “See 
here,  Jackie,  you  can  go  with  Joe  and  you 
can  look  on,  but  listen:  if  you  promise  me 
you  won’t  go  in.  I’ll  give  you  a  whole 
nickel!” 

Jack  looked  at  Joe  and  Joe  looked  at 
Jack.  Then  with  the  eye  farthest  away 
from  Rosie,  Rosie  thought  she  saw  Joe 
screw  out  a  small  wink.  Thereupon  Jack 
turned  to  Rosie  with  a  frank,  guileless 
smile. 

“All  right,  Rosie.  You  give  me  a  nickel 
and  I  won’t — honest  I  won’t.” 

“You  promise  me  faithfully  you  won’t  go 
in?” 

“Sure  I  won’t,  Rosie!  Cross  my  heart!” 
Rosie  drew  out  one  of  her  hard-earned 
nickels  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  and  Joe 
promptly  hurried  off. 

“Now,  remember!”  Rosie  called  after 
them,  beseechingly;  but  neither  of  them 
made  any  answer. 

Rosie  w'ent  back  to  the  table  almost  in 
tears.  “Jackie’s  gone  off  with  that  Joe 
Slattery  and  they’re  goin’  in  swimmin’  and 
I  just  know'  he’ll  get  drownd-ed!” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
O’Brien.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me,  Rosie 
dear,  before  they  got  started?” 

“Tell  you!”  Rosie’s  tears  changed  to 
scorn.  “Why’d  I  tell  you?  You  know  very 
well  how  much  you’d  do!  You  always  let 
every  one  do  just  what  they  want!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  blinked  reproachful  eyes. 
“Why,  Rosie,  how  you  talk!  If  you’d  ha’ 
told  me  that  Jackie  was  goin’  in  swimmin’ 
I’d  ha’  gone  out  to  him  and  said:  ‘Now, 
Jackie  dear,  mind  the  water!  Don’t  go  in 
the  deep  places  first!’  I  give  you  me  word, 
Rosie,  I’d  ha’  said  it  if  it  were  me  last 
breath!” 

'  Rosie  lost  all  p>atience.  “I  know  very 
well  that’s  exactly  what  you’d  say!  That’s 
all  the  sense  you  got!  That’s  all  the  sense 
anybody  in  this  house  has  got!  And  I  sup)- 
p)ose  by  this  time  Jackie’s  drownd-ed,  and 
if  he  is  I  want  to  die,  too!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  looked  at  her  in  amaze¬ 


ment.  “Why,  Rosie  dear,  what  a  flutter  j 
ye  do  be  puttin’  yourself  into!  Ah,  now,  I 
see.  It’s  because  Jackie’s  your  first  chick!  | 
Take  me  word  for  it,  darlint,  when  ye’re 
the  mother  of  eight  ye  won’t  be  carryin’  on 
so.  Come  to  think  about  it,  I  remembw  i 
meself  over  Mickey — God  rest  his  soul!—  I 
the  first  day  he  went  swimmin’.  Mickey 
was  just  turned  seven,  and  Terry  here  was  I 
toddlin’  about  on  the  floor,  and  yourself  I 
was  in  me  arms  no  bigger  than  Geraldine.  ■ 
“  ‘Where’s  Mickey?’  says  I  to  Mrs.  Flah¬ 
erty,  who  was  livin’  next  door.  I 

“  ‘Mickey?’  says  she.  ‘Why,  didn’t  I  see  I 
Mickey  start  off  with  the  b’ys  ?  They  be  f 
gone  swimmin’,’  says  she. 

“  ‘Swimmin’!’  says  I,  and  wdth  that  I  lets 
out  a  yell.  ‘He’ll  be  drowmd-ed!’  says  I. 

‘Me  poor  Mickey’ll  be  drownd-ed!’ 

“  ‘Be  aisy,  Mrs.  O’Brien,’  says  she;  ‘or 
ye’ll  be  spoilin’  yir  milk  and  then  what’ll 
ye  do?’  .\nd  she  was  right,  Rosie,  was 
Mrs.  Flaherty,  for  Mickey  got  back  safe  I 
and  sound,  to  be  carried  off  two  years  later  r 
with  scarlet  fever!”  | 

Mrs.  O’Brien  nodded  her  head  compla-  I 
cently  and  p)oured  herself  another  cup  of 
tea.  j 

Rosie,  her  face  still  tragic  and  woe-be- 
gone,  turned  to  her  brother  Terrence. 
“Will  you  do  something  for  me,  Terry?” 
“What?” 

“Follow  Jackie  out  and  see  that  he 
doesn’t  get  into  deep  w'ater.”  j 

Terry  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  crazy.  J 

“Sorry,  Rosie,  but  I  got  something  more  to 
do  than  trail  Jack  around.  Besides,  he’s 
not  going  to  get  hurt.  It’ll  be  good  for 
him.”  i 

Rosie  w’ashed  the  dinner  dishes  in  silence, 
thinking  to  herself  what  a  cold-blooded  fam¬ 
ily  she  had.  There  was  pxwr  wee  Jackie 
out  there  drowning,  for  all  they  knew,  and 
not  one  of  them  v^ing  to  stretch  forth  a 
helping  hand.  She  escaped  as  soon  as  she 
could  to  seek 'the  sympathy  of  her  friend, 
Janet  McFadden. 

Another  blow  was  in  store  for  her.  Janet 
heard  her  out  and  then  said:  “But,  Rosie, 
don’t  all  boys  go  swimming?” 

Rosie  was  ready  to  weep  with  vexation. 
“What  do  I  care  what  all  boys  do?  This  is 
Jack!” 

“Well,”  said  Janet,  with  maddening  log¬ 
ic,  “even  if  it  is  Jack,  I  guess  Jack’s  a  j 
boy.” 

Drawing  herself  up  to  her  greatest  height. 
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Rosie  looked  her  friend  full  in  the  face.  “If  Danny  of  twinkling  apple  face  and  crippled 
that’s  all  you  got  to  say,  Janet  McFadden,  joints — listened  sympathetically. 

I  guess  I’ll  be  going.  Good-by.”  At  first  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  screw- 

“So  she’s  against  me,  too,”  Rosie  told  ed  his  head  about  thoughtfully,  squinted  at 

herself  as  she  hurried  off,  feeling  more  mis-  his  pif>e,  tapped  it  several  times  on  the 

erable  than  before.  ^rch  rail,  blew  through  the  stem,  then 

Terrence  O’Brien  had  a  large  afternoon  finally  cleared  his  throat, 
paper  route  and,  to  the  scandal  of  Miss  “It’s  just  this  way,  Rosie:  I  know  ex- 
Ellen  O’Brien,  he  had  recently  employed  actly  how  ye  feel.  Jack’s  yir  own  baby,  as 
Rosie  as  an  assistant.  So  Rosie  got  her  it  were;  but,  whist,  darlint,  he  can’t  be  al- 

papers  now  and  went  about  delivering  ways  taggin’  after  ye,  don’t  ye  see?  He’s  a 

them,  nursing  her  grief  in  her  heart  until  pretty  big  lump  of  a  b’y  now,  and  if  I  was 
she  came  to  old  Danny  Agin’s  cottage. .  you  I’d  just  let  him  run  and  play  by  him- 
Then  she  talked,,  and  Danny — nice  old  self  whin  the  mood  takes  him.  Thin,  whin 


YOU  PROMISE  ME  FAITH¬ 
FULLY  YOU  won’t  go  in 
THE  WATER?” 
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he  comes  back,  just  talk  to  him  like  nuthin’ 
was  the  matther,  and  upon  me  word,  Rosie, 
he’ll  love  ye  all  the  more  for  it.” 

“But  Danny,”  Rosie  wailed,  “what  if  he 
was  to  get  drownd-ed?” 

Danny  reached  over  and  patted  her  on 
the  arm  confidentially.  “Ah,  now,  Rosie, 
what  if  we  was  all  to  get  drownd-ed?  You 
know  it  happ)ened  wance.  Noah  was  the 
gintleman’s  name.  From  all  accounts  ’twas 
a  fearful  experience.  But  ’twas  a  long  time 
ago,  and  since  then  any  number  of  us  have 
escaped.  Why,  Rosie  dear,  I’v’e  never  yet 
been  drownd-^  meself,  and  in  me  young  * 
days  I  was  mighty  fond  of  the  wather.  So 
cheer  up,  darlint,  for  the  chances  are  that 
Jackie’ll  come  out  all  right.” 

Rosie  dried  her  eyes  listlessly.  It  seemed 
to  her  they  were  all  in  conspiracy  against 
her.  Yes,  she  was  sure  of  it. 

Jack  was  home  in  good  time  for  supper. 

“Ah,  now,  do  you  see,  Rosie?”  Her 
mother  p>ointed  to  him  in  triumph.  “It’s 
just  as  I  told  you.  Here  he  is  safe  and 
sound.  But  Jackie  dear,  mind  now:  the 
next  time  don’t  ye  go  into  the  deep  water 
until  ye  know  how  to  swim.” 

Ellen  glanced  at  him  amusedly.  “Been 
in  swimmin’,  kid?” 

To  Rosie  the  question  seemed  both  stupid 
and  inane,  for  Jack’s  face  had  a  clean,  var¬ 
nished  look  that  was  unmistakable,  and  his 
hair  had  dried  in  stiff,  shiny  streaks  close 
to  his  head. 

He  was  hungry  and  ate  with  zest,  but  he 
said  little  and  carefully  avoided  Rosie’s 
eye.  Very  soon  after  supper  he  slipped  off 
quietly  to  bed.  Rosie  did  not  pursue  him. 
She  was  waiting  for  George  Riley.  George 
Riley  was  a  young  street-car  conductor  who 
boarded  with  the  O’Briens.  He  was  Rosie’s 
sworn  friend,  and  now,  in  the  trouble  that 
had  overtaken  her,  the  person  upon  whom 
she  was  pinning  her  last  hope. 

He  came,  but  before  she  had  time  to  get 
his  advice  she  was  hurried  up-stairs  by 
Jackie  himself,  who  called  down  in  urgent, 
tearful  tones: 

“Rosie!  Oh,  Rosie!  Come  here!  Please 
come!  Come  quick!” 

The"  little  front  bedroom  with  its  sloping 
walls  and  one  dormer  window  was  Ellen’s 
room,  theoretically.  Actually,  Rosie  shared 
Ellen’s  bed,  and  Jack’s  little  cot  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  between  the  door  and 
the  bureau. 

Rosie  felt  hurriedly  for  matches  and  can¬ 


dle.  “Now,  Jackie  dear;  what’s  the  matter? 
You’re  not  sick,  are  you?  Tell  Rosie.” 

“It  hurts!  It  hurts!”  Jack  was  sitting 
up,  wailing  dolefully.  He  reached  toward 
Rosie  in  a  helpless,  appealing  way  that 
warmed  her  heart.  Whatever  was  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  was  bringing  him  back  to  her. 

“What  is  it  hurts,  Jackie?” 

“My  back!  It  bums!  I  tell  you  it’s  just 
burain’  up!” 

Rosie  gently  lifted  off  his  nightshirt  and 
held  the  candle  close. 

“Jackie!  What’s  happened  to  your  back 
and  shoulders?  They’re  all  red  and  swollen! 
What  did  those  Slattery  boys  do  to  you?” 

“They  didn’t  do  nuthin’,  Rosie,  honest 
they  didn’t.  Ouch!  Ouch!  Can’t  you  do 
something  to  make  it  stop  hurting?” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Jackie,  and  I’ll  call 
Jarge  Riley.  Jarge’ll  know  what  to  do.” 

George  came  at  once  and  as  quickly  rec¬ 
ognized  Jack’s  ailment.  “Ha,  ha.  Jack, 
old  boy,  how’s  your  sunburn?  Jiminy, 
you’ve  got  a  good  one  this  time!  .  .  .  Say, 
how’s  the  water?” 

“Ugh-h-h!”  moaned  Jack.  “It  hurts!” 
Then  with  a  change  of  voice  he  answered 
George  enthusiastically:  “Dandy!  Just  as 
warm  and  nice!” 

George  sighed.  “Golly!  Wisht  I  was  a 
kid  again!  There  sure  is  no  place  like  the 
old  swimmin’-hole  in  the  good  old  summer¬ 
time!” 

Rosie  glared  indignantly.  “Jarge  Riley, 
ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself!  It’s  dan¬ 
gerous  to  go  in  swimmin,’  and  you  know  it 
is!  Jackie’s  never  goin’  in  again,  are  you, 
Jackie?” 

Jack  snuflded  tearfully:  “My  back  hurts! 
Can’t  some  o’  you  do  something  for  it?” 

Rosie  turned  stifldy  to  George.  “What  I 
called  you  up  here  for  was  to  ask  you 
what’s  good  for  a  sunburnt  back.” 

“Excuse  me,”  murmured  George,  meek¬ 
ly.  “Let’s  see  now:  We  ought  to  put  on 
some  oil  or  grease,  then  some  jjowder  or 
flour.” 

“Will  lard  do?”  Rosie  still  spoke  coldly. 

“Yes,  but  vaseline  would  be  better. 
There’s  a  bottle  of  vaseline  on  my  bureau. 
Do  you  want  to  get  it,  Rosie?” 

Rosie  hurried  off  and  returned  just  in 
time  to  hear  George  say:  “Oh,  you  can 
go  in  again  in  two  or  three  days.” 

Rosie  blazed  on  him  furiously.  “Jarge 
Riley,  what  are  you  telling  Jackie?” 

“I?”  He  spoke  with  an  assumption  of 
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innocence  and  that  look  of  guilelessness 
which  Rosie  was  fast  learning  to  associate 
with  male  deceit.  “I  was  just  telling  him 
it  would  take  a  couple  o’  days  for  his  back 
to  p)eel.  Then  he’ll  be  all  right  again.” 

Rosie  looked  at  him  in  scorn,  but  made 
no  comment.  She  resolved  one  thing: 
George  Riley  should  have  no  more  moments 
alone  with  Jack.  When  the  time  came,  she 
made  him  go  down-stairs  for  the  flour- 
shaker,  then  curtly  dismissed  him. 

“I  guess  you  can  go  now,  Jarge.  Jackie 
w'ants  to  go  to  sleep.  Now,  Jackie  dear, 
just  lie  on  your  stummick  and  you’ll  be 
asleep  in  two  minutes.” 

George  hesitated  a  moment.  “Didn’t 
you  say  you  wanted  to  see  me  about  some¬ 
thing,  Rosie?” 

Rosie  looked  at  him  steadily.  “If  ever  I 
said  that  it  was  before  I  knew  you  as  well 
as  I  know  you  now.  Now  they  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  I  want  to  say  to  you.” 

George  gasped  helplessly  and  depiarted, 
and  Rosie,  after  settling  Jack  comfortably, 
blew  out  the  candle.  ...  So  even  George 
Riley  had  joined  the  conspiracy  against  her! 
Well,  she  was  not  done  fighting  yet. 

She  insisted  u{X)n  making  an  invalid  of 
Jack  the  next  morning,  keeping  him  in  bed 
and  carrying  up  his  breakfast  to  him.  All 
day  long  she  waited  on  him,  hand  and  foot, 
loved,  amused,  coaxed,  threatened,  bribed 
him,  until  by  evening  she  had  him  weak 
and  helpless,  ready  to  agree  to  anything 
she  might  suggest. 

At  suppier  Mrs.  O’Brien  beamed  on  him 
sympathetically  and  remarked  to  Ellen, 
who  was  just  home  from  business  college: 
“Ellen  dear,  do  you  know  the  awful  back 
o’  sunburn  poor  wee  Jack’s  got  on  him? 
Rosie’s  been  nursing  him  all  day.” 

Ellen  glanced  at  Terry  and  laughed.  “Do 
you  remember,  Terry,  how  you  used  to 
come  home  after  your  first  swim  every 
summer?” 

Jack  looked  up  eagerly.  “Oh,  Terry,  did 
you  used  to  get  sunburned,  too?” 

Terry  nodded.  “Sure  I  did.  Every  fella 
does.” 

Jack’s  face  took  on  an  expression  of 
heavenly  content. 

“Is  it  peeling  yet?”  Terry  asked. 

“No,  but  it’s  cracking.”  Jack’s  tone 
was  hop>eful. 

Rosie  moved  uneasily.  “Terrence  O’Brien, 
I  just  wish  you’d  look  out  what  you’re 
sayin’,  and  you  too,  Ellen!  It’s  dangerous 


to  go  in  swimmin’,  and  Jackie’s  never  go-  L 
ing  again,  are  you,  Jackie?”  _ 

Jack  hesitat^  a  moment,  then  murmured  I 
a  weak  little  “No.”  j 

Mrs.  O’Brien  nodded  approvingly.  “Ah,  j 
now,  isn’t  Jack  the  good  b’y  to  promise 
sister  Rosie  nev'er  to  go  in  swimmin’ 
again!” 

Ellen  chuckled.  “At  least  until  his  '  j 
back’s  w’ell!”  .  I 

Rosie  flew  at  her  sister  like  an  angry  lit-  ! 
tie  clucking  hen.  “Ellen  O’Brien,  you  just 
mind  your  own  business!  Come  on,  Jackie,  I 
we’re  through.  We’re  going  out  in  front  [■ 
by  ourselves,  aren’t  we?”- 

Jack,  apparently,  wanted  to  remain  where 
he  was;  but  when  Rosie  whispered,  “.\nd  j 
I’v’e  got  another  penny  for  you,”  he  slipped  ' 
quietly  down  from  his  chair. 

When  you  know  that  this  was  Jack’s  fifth 
penny  for  that  day,  you  have  some  idea  of  I 
what  the  struggle  was  costing  Rosie.  A 
week’s  wages  from  her  paper  route  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  eaten  up  in  a  few 
days.  It  took  seven  cents  to  hold  him  the 
following  day,  and  before  noon  of  the  day 
after  he  had  collected  a  whole  nickel  from 
her.  It  was  a  fearful  drain  on  her  resources, 
but  anything,  Rosie  told  herself,  anything  > 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Slat¬ 
tery  gang! 

By  the  third  day  his  back  was  dry’  and 
peeling.  After  dinner,  as  Rosie  was  coming 
home  from  the  grocery,  she  found  him  at 
the  front  gate  boasting  about  it  to  Joe  Slat¬ 
tery. 

Rosie  interrupted  politely:  “Jackie,  will 
you  come  into  the  house  a  minute?  I  got 
something  to  ask  you.” 

Jack  looked  at  her  kindly.  “All  right, 
Rosie.  You  go  on  in  and  I’ll  be  in  in  a 
minute.” 

The  dismissal  w’as  so  friendly  that  Rosie 
could  not  gainsay  it.  She  hurried  around 
to  the  back  door  and  then  rushed  through 
the  house  to  the  front  door,  which  she  slip¬ 
ped  open  wide  enough  to  see  and  to  hear 
what  was  going  on  at  the  gate.  Joe  Slat¬ 
tery’s  voice  carried  distinctly. 

“Say,  Jack,  what  do  you  say  to  goin’ 
down  now?  Aw,  come  on!  Let’s.” 

Rosie  did  not  have  to  ask  herself  what 
Joe  Slattery  W'as  proposing;  she  knew  only 
too  well.  Breathless,  she  awaited  Jack’s  an¬ 
swer.  It  came  with  scarcely  an  instant’s 
hesitation. 

“All  right.  Let’s.” 
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Jack  was  out  of  the 
gate  and  off  before  Rosie 
could  push  open  the  front 
door. 

“Jackie!  Jackie!  Where 
you  going  ?  Wait  for 
Rosie!” 

“Me  and  Joe  got  to 
go  down  and  see  a  fella. 

We’ll  be  back  soon,  won’t 
we,  Joe?” 

“Sure  we  will,  Rosie. 

We’ll  be  back  in  ten 
minutes.” 

Rosie  shook  her  head 
reproachfully.  “Jackie, 

Jackie,  you’re  telling 
Rosie  a  story,  you  know 
you  are!  You’re  going 
swimmin’  and  you  prom¬ 
ised  me  you  wouldn’t! 

Oh,  Jackie,  how  can  you, 
after  the  nickel  I  gave 
you  this  morning,  and 
the  seven  cents  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  nickel  the 
day  before,  and  the  nickel 
of  the  first  day  you  went 
withjoe?  Oh,  Jackie,  how  can  you  take  poor 
Rosie’s  money  and  then  act  that  way?” 

Jack  had  nothing  to  say,  but  Joe  Slattery 
was  able  to  answer  for  him. 

"Aw,  go  on,  Rosie  O’Brien — Jack’s  goin’ 
in  swimmin’  if  he  wants  to!  I  guess  y^ou 
ain’t  his  boss!  Come  on.  Jack!” 

Joe  threw  his  arm  about  Jack’s  shoulder 
and  together  they  marched  off. 

Rosie  put  forth  one  last  effort:  “Jackie 
O’Brien,  you  listen  here:  If  you  go  swim¬ 
min’  with  Joe  Slattery,  I — ”  She  searched 
about  frantically  for  some  threat  sufficient¬ 
ly  terrifying.  She  paused  a  moment,  then 
hit  upon  something  which,  a  few  months 
earlier,  would  have  worked  like  magic.  “If 
you  do,-/’//  never  button  your  shoes  again!” 

Jack  glanced  back  insolently  over  Joe’s 
shoulder.  “Aw,  go  on!  What  do  I  care? 
Anyway,  it’s  summer-time  and  I’m  goin’ 
barefoot!” 

For  Rosie  this  was  the  end.  This  was 
defeat,  and  she  accepted  it  as  such.  Slowly 
and  tearfully  she  dragged  herself  into  the 
house. 

“Ma,  Ma,  Jackie’s  gone  off  swimmin’ 
again  with  that  old  Joe  Slatteiyi” 

“Is  that  all  it  is,  Rosie?  You  gave  me 
quite  a  turn.” 


AT  THE  C  O  O  L  I  .N  G 
TOUCH  OF  WATER, 
LITTLE  GERALDI.NE 
QUIETED  HER  WHI.M- 
PERING  AND  BEGAN 
TO  SMILE. 
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“But,  Ma,  what  am  I  going  to  do?” 

“Well,  Rosie  dear,  what  do  you  want  to 
do?” 

“I  want  to  save  Jackie  from  those  old 
Slatterys.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  sighed  sympathetically. 
“Ah,  I’m  afeared  you  can’t  do  that,  Rosie. 
Jack’s  a  b’y  and  you  know  how  it  is:  b’ys 
do  like  to  run  around  with  other  b’ys.” 

•  “But  what  if  he  gets  all  sunburnt  again 
and  maybe  drownd-ed?” 

“Ah,  now,  but  maybe  he  won’t.” 

There  w’ere  times  when,  to  Rosie,  her 
mother’s  easy-going  optimism  w’as  madden¬ 
ing.  To-day  it  seemed  to  her  the  very  sort 
of  thing  you  might  e.xpect  to  find  in  a  hot, 
untidy  kitchen  cluttered  up  with  clothes- 
horses  and  steaming  with  fresh  ironing. 
The  rickety  old  baby-carriage,  draped  in 
mosquito  netting,  stood  near  the  ironing 
board,  and  Mrs.  O’Brien,  as  she  changed 
irons,  would  give  it  a  push  or  two.  Geral¬ 
dine  was  w’himpering  miserably,  and  little 
wonder,  Rosie  felt. 

Mrs.  O’Brien,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
surprised  and  grieved  that  she  was  not  coo¬ 
ing  herself  comfortably  to  sleep.  “.Ah, 
now,  baby,  what  can  be  ailin’  ye?  Can’t 
you  see  your  poor  Ma  is  working  herself  to 
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death  to  get  your  nice  clean  clothes  all  ready 
for  you?  Now  stop  your  cryin’,  darlint,  or 
your  poor  Ma  won’t  be  able  to  iron  right, 
and  then  what’ll  sister  Ellen  say  when  she 
comes  in?  Ho,  ho,  Ellen’s  a  Tartar,  dear, 
she  is  that!  Now  you  wouldn’t  want  your 
poor  Ma  to  be  scolded  by  Ellen,  would  you? 
Indeed  and  you  wouldn’t!  So  hush  now 
like  a  good  baby  and  don’t  be  always 
cryin’.  .  .  • 

Rosie  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could,  then 
her  heart  overflowed  in  indignant  speech: 
“Of  course  she’s  crying  in  this  horrible  hot 
kitchen!  Why  wouldn’t  she?  And  they’s 
flies  in  her  mosquito  netting,  too!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  paused  in  her  ironing  to 
shake  her  head  in  mournful  reproach. 
“Why,  Rosie,  how  you  talk!  Where  else 
can  I  put  the  poor  child  but  right  here?  Up¬ 
stairs  in  Ellen’s  room  and  in  my  room  it’s 
just  like  an  oven.  Jarge’s  room,  down¬ 
stairs  here,  is  cool  enough,  but  I  can’t  use 
that,  for  Jarge  pays  good  money  for  it  and 
besides  lets  Terry  sleep  with  him.  No,  no, 
Rosie,  I  can’t  impose  on  Jarge.” 

Rosie’s  blue  eyes  snapped.  “Well,  why 
can’t  you  put  her  in  the  front  room? 
That’s  cool.” 

“Why,  Rosie!  You  know  very  well  why 
I  can’t.  Ellen  won’t  let  me.  When  a.girrs 
a  young  lady  like  Ellen,  she’s  got  to  have 
a  place  for  gintlemin  callers,  and  how  would 
she  feel,  she  says,  if  her  gintlemin  friends 
was  to  smell  Geraldine?” 

“Smell  Geraldine!  Maggie  O’Brien,  I’d 
think  you’d  be  ashamed  o’  yourself!  Ger- 
aldine’d  be  all  right  if  you  changed  her  and 
washed  her  often  enough!  You  can  bet  no¬ 
body  ever  smelled  Jackie!  It’s  just  your 
own  fault  about  Geraldine,  and  you  know 
it  is!” 

“Rosie  dear,  why  do  you  be  so  hard  on 
your  p>oor  Ma?  I’m  sure  I  wash  her  when¬ 
ever  I  get  the  chance.  I’m  always  washin’ 
and  ironin’  somethin’!” 

“Yes.  You’re  always  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing  Ellen’s  things!” 

“Why,  Rosie,  how  you  do  be  talkin’! 
When  a  girl’s  a  young  lady  she’s  got  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  fresh  skirts  and 
clean  shirt-waists.  Men  like  to  see  their 
stenogs  dressed  clean  and  pretty.” 

“.\w,  what  do  I  care  how  men  like  their 
stenogs?  All  I  want  to  say  is  this:  If  you 
got  a  baby,  you  ought  to  wash  it!” 

“Yes,  Rosie  dear,  but  what’d  you  do  if 
you’d  been  like  your  poor  Ma  and  had  had 


eight  babies?  Ah,  you  don’t  know  how 
wearyin’  it  is,  Rosie!” 

Rosie  rushed  out  of  the  kitchen,  nnahk 
longer  to  endure  the  discussion.  But  she 
was  back  in  a  few  moments,  carrying  towels 
and  a  large  white  basin. 

“Why,  Rosie  dear,  are  you  really  goin’ 
to  give  poor  little  Geraldine  a  nice - ” 

“Maggie  O’Brien,  if  you  say  a  single  word 
to  me  I  won’t  do  a  thing!”  Rosie  glared 
at  her  mother  threateningly. 

“Mercy  on  us,  Rosie,  how  you  talk!  I 
won’t  say  a  word!  I  promise  you  on  me 
oath  I’ll  be  as  quiet  as  a  mouse!  You 
won’t  hear  a  sound  out  o’  me,  will  she,  baby 
darlint?  I’ll  be  like  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  at  the  museum.  He  talks  with  his 
fingers,  Rosie.  You’d  die  laughin’  to  see 
him.  .  .  .” 

At  the  cooling  touch  of  water,  little  Ger¬ 
aldine  quieted  her  whimpering  and  began 
to  smile  wanly.  The  sight  of  her  neglected 
body  made  Rosie’s  anger  blaze  anew. 

“Maggie  O’Brien,  I  don’t  believe  you’ve 
touched  this  baby  for  a  week!  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  o’  yourself!  Just  look  at 
how  chafed  she  is,  and  her  body  ail  over 
prickly  heat,  too!  .  .  .  Where’s  the  corn¬ 
starch?” 

“Rosie  dear,  I’m  awful  sorry,  but  we’re 
out  o’  corn-starch.  Couldn’t  you  run  over 
to  the  grocery  and  get  some?” 

“No,  I  couldn’t!  It’s  almost  time  for  my 
papers.  I  know  what  I’ll  do:  I’ll  borrow 
Ellen’s  talcum.” 

“Oh,  Rosie,  Ellen  wouldn’t  like  that!” 

“I  don’t  care  if  she  wouldn’t!  I  guess 
she  helps  herself  to  other  p>eople’s  tWngs. 
Besides,  if  she’s  so  particular  about  her 
gentlemen  friends,  she  ought  to  be  glad  to 
have  Geraldine  all  powdered  up  with  vio¬ 
let  talc.” 

“Don’t  tell  me,  Rosie,  that  you  mean  to 
be  puttin’  Geraldine  in  the  front  roomi 
Ellen ’ll  be  awful  mad!” 

“Let  her  bel  When  she  begins  to  ramp 
around,  you  just  sick  her  on  to  me!  I’ll  be 
ready  for' her!  Besides,  I  guess  Geraldine’s 
got  some  rights  in  this  house!” 

On  the  floor  of  the  front  room,  between 
two  chairs,  Rosie  made  a  cool  little  nest, 
protected  with  mosquito  netting.  The  tired 
baby  sighed  and  turned  and  was  asleep  in 
two  minutes. 

“You  poor  little  thing!”  Rosie  murmured 
as  she  stood  a  moment  looking  down  at  the 
dark  circles  under  Geraldine’s  closed  eyes 
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and  at  the  cruel  prickly  heat  that  was 
creeping  up  her  neck.  “You  p)oor  little 
thing!” 

She  went  back  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
to  the  kitchen.  Before  her  mother  she 
paused  a  moment,  then  looked  up  defiant¬ 
ly.  “Ma,  has  Geraldine  a  clean  dress  to 
go  out  this  afternoon  in  the  baby  buggy?” 

Mrs.  O’Brien’s  face  began  to  beam  with  de¬ 
light.  “Ah,  now,  do  you  mean  to  say - ” 

Rosie  cut  her  off  shortly.  “Maggie 
O’Brien,  if  you  say  one  word  to  me  I’ll 
drop  the  whole  thing!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  stopped  her  ironing  to 
stretch  out  a  timid,  conciliatory  hand. 
“Rosie  dear, 
why  do  you 
always  be  so 
sharp  to  your 
poor  Ma?  I 
won’t  say  a 
word,  I  promise 
I  won’t.  Ger¬ 
aldine’s  things 
is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  basket, 
and  the  moment 
I  finish  this 
waist  of  Ellen’s 
rilgetatthem.” 

Rosie  felt  a 
sudden  p>ang  of 
shame,  but  a 
foolish  little 
pride  made  her 
keep  on  scold¬ 
ing. 

“AVell,  I  got 
my  papers  to  at- 
toid  to  now,  but 
see  that  you 
have  those 
things  ready  by 
the  time  I  get 
back.” 

“Indeed  and 
I  will!”  Mrs. 

O’Brien  declar¬ 
ed  with  head¬ 
shaking  empha¬ 
sis. 

All  afternoon  on  her  pa|jer  route  Rosie 
was  thinking  of  poor,  neglected  little  Geral¬ 
dine  with  her  chafed  body  and  sad,  tired 
eyes.  It  wasn’t  her  fault,  p>oor  baby,  that 
she  had  come  eighth  in  a  family  when  every 
one  was  too  busy  and  hard-worked  to  pay 


attention  to  her.  .  .  .  But  it  was  a  shame, 
that’s  what  it  was!  I  just  tell  you  when 
there’s  a  baby  around,  some  one  ought  to 
take  proper  care  of  it!  .  .  .  Rosie  wanted 
dreadfully  to  fasten  blame  somewhere,  and 
the  person  naturally  responsible  would  seem 
to  be  her  mother. 

For  some  reason,  though,  she  couldn’t 
work  up  much  of  a  case  against  Mrs. 
O’Brien.  That  poor  soul  had  enough  to  do, 
and  more  than  enough,  without  ever  touch¬ 
ing  Geraldine.  She  w'as  not,  it  is  true,  the 
best  manager  in  the  world,  and  she  was 
dreadfully  helpless  in  the  hands  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  people  like,  say,  her  own  daughter 
Ellen;  but  when 
all  W’as  said  and 
done,  she  was 
fearfully  hard 
driven, early  and 
late,  and  never 
a  day  off.  And 
yet  how  cheerful 
and  uncom¬ 
plaining  she  was! 
How  loving  and 
kind,  too,  never 
remembering 
the  cross  w’ords 
you  gave  her  or 
the  short,  ill-na¬ 
tured  answers. 
No  matter  how 
you  had  been 
acting,  she 
would  call  you 
“dear”  again, 
the  moment  you 
let  her.  .  .  . 

M  o  r  eover, 
even  if  she  did 
not  wash  Ger¬ 
aldine  as  often 
as  she  should. 
Heaven  knows 
it  was  not  to 
save  herself. 
Maggie  O’Brien 
would  have  gone 
through  fire  and 
flood  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  her  children,  living  or 
dead,  and  Rosie  knew  this.  No,  no.  The 
things  slighted  were  not  slighted  because 
she  was  lazy  and  selfish,  but  because  there 
were  not  hours  in  the  day  for  her  one  pair 
of  hands,  w’illing  but  not  very  skilled,  to 


'look  at  the  blissed  infant,  as  happy  as  a 

LAMB  WITH  TWO  MOTHERS!’’ 
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do  all  there  was  to  do  in  the  crowded  little 
household. 

But  if  it  were  once  granted  that  her 
mother  was  unable  to  give  Geraldine  proper 
care,  was  the  child,  Rosie  asked  herself, 
never  to  receive  such  care?  In  her  heart 
Rosie  knew  the  one  way  possible  and  at 
last  forced  herself  to  consider  it.  Could  she 
take  this  baby  and  raise  it  as  she  had  raised 
Jackie?  ...  To  have  Geraldine  occasion¬ 
ally  for  a  morning  or  an  afternoon  would 
be  a  pleasure;  but  all  day  and  every  day — 
that  was  another  matter.  Rosie  sighed. 
She  knew  how  time-consuming  it  was  to  be 
a  mother.  She  knew  what  it  meant  to  look 
after  a  baby’s  food  and  its  naps  and  its  baths 
and  its  walks  and  its  clothes.  What  time 
would  there  be  left  for  all  those  vacation 
picnics  which  Rosie  had  planned  for  herself 
and  Janet  and  Jackie?  .  .  .  Jackie!  .  .  .  She 
had  forgotten:  there  wasn't  any  Jackie  nm>. 

Rosie  stopped,  exjiecting  again  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  that  ancient  grief.  But  it 
scarcely  touched  her.  Instead,  she  found 
herself  looking  at  Jackie  with  the  critical 
eyes  of  an  outsider.  He  was  pretty  big. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  need  her  any  longer. 
George  Riley  and  Danny  Agin  and  Janet 
McFadden  and  Terry  and  her  mother — 
hadn’t  each  of  them  said  the  same  thing? 
Rosie  had  wanted  to  make  herself  believe 
that  they  were  all  in  league  against  her, 
but  deep  down  in  her  heart  she  knew  they 
were  not  and  had  always  known  it.  Now 
at  last  she  was  ready  to  confess  the  truth: 
Jackie  did  not  need  her  any  longer.  .  .  . 
And  poor  little  Geraldine  did. 

Of  course,  though,  she  would  never  love 
Geraldine.  All  the  love  in  her  heart  she 
had  poured  out  upon  Jackie,  and  there  sim¬ 
ply  wasn’t  any  left.  How  could  there  be? 
It  was  merely  that,  in  any  case,  she  must 
fill  up  the  barren  days  remaining  with 
something.  Why  not  with  Geraldine? 

It  would,  however,  be  rather  pleasant  to 
see  Geraldine  grow  plump  and  happy  under 
her  wise  care.  Ever  since  hot  weather  the 
poor  birdie  had  not  had  half  enough  sleep. 
Rosie  would  not  be  long  in  remedying  that. 
And  it  would  surprise  her  much  if  she  did 
not  have  the  little  chafed  body  well  within 
a  week.  .  .  . 

When  you  take  a  baby  to  raise,  it’s  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  get  a  pretty  one.  Geraldine 
promised  to  be  very  pretty.  Her  hair  was 
growing  out  in  loose  little  ringlets  like 
Rosie’s  own,  and  her  eyes,  too,  were  like 


■ 


Rosie’s,  only  bluer.  Perhaps,  when  Rosie 
fattened  her,  she  would  have  a  din^jle. 
Rosie  herself  had  a  lovely  dimple  that  was 
much  admired.  Let’s  see:  was  it  in  the 
right  cheek  or  the  left?  Rosie  made  sure 
by  smiling  and  feeling  for  it.  Yes,  she  real¬ 
ly  hoped  that  Geraldine  would  develop  a 
dimple.  Was  there  anything  on  earth 
sweeter  than  a  dimpled  baby?  ...  The 
baby  buggy  was  a  rickety  old  affair  that 
had  done  service  for  Jackie  and  for  little 
Tim  that  was  gone.  Rosie  did  wish  they 
could  afford  a  nice  new  up>-to-date  go-cart 
No  matter,  though.  Having  any  sort  of 
thing  to  push  about  would  give  her  and 
Janet  all  the  excuse  they  needed  to  prom¬ 
enade  for  hours  on  Boulevard  Place. 

Not  that  Rosie  was  looking  forward  with 
any  pleasure  to  her  new  undertaking. 
Heavens,  no!  She  shook  her  head  emphat¬ 
ically.  Henceforth  it  was  duty,  not  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  which  she  would  devote  her  life. 
You  know  how  it  is  in  this  world:  though 
our  hearts  are  breaking,  we  must  all  do  our 
duty. 

She  found  Geraldine  refreshed  and  happy 
after  her  long  nap.  She  dressed  her  car^ 
fully  in  the  clean  clothes  that  were  waiting 
and  settled  her  comfortably  in  the  old  car¬ 
riage.  Then,  when  they  were  ready  to 
start,  she  turned  to  her  mother. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Ma:  I’m 
going  to  take  care  of  Geraldine  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Then  maybe  you  won’t  have  to  work 
so  hard.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  laughed  and  cried  and  hug¬ 
ged  Rosie  to  her  bosom. 

“Oh,  you  darlint,  you  darlint!  tV’hat’s 
this  ye’re  tellin’  me!  .  .  .  Ah,  Rosie,  if  I 
do  say  it,  ye’re  the  best  child  that  evff 
stood  in  shoes!  Geraldine,  darlint,  do  ye 
hear  what  sister  Rosie  says?” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  paused  a  moment,  then 
spoke  more  quietly:  “And,  Rosie  dear.  I’ve 
been  sorry  about  this  Jackie  business— I 
have  that.  It’s  a  turrible  thing  when  a  lit¬ 
tle  mother  hen  has  only  one  chick,  to  have 
that  chick  turn  out  a  goslin’!  But  take  me 
word  for  it,  Rosie,  Geraldine’ll  niver  disap- 
p’int  ye  so.  Ye’ll  niver  take  to  water,  will 
ye,  baby  dear?” 

Rosie  choked  a  little.  “I — I  guess  we 
better  be  going.  We  got  to  stop  for  Janet.” 

They  start^  off,  and  Mrs.  O’Brien,  in  a 
fresh  ecstasy  of  delight,  called  after  them: 
“Ah,  look  at  the  blissed  infant,  as  happy  as 
a  lamb  with  two  mothers!” 
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BALKAN  g 
THUNDERBOLT 

'By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


AUTHOR  or  **WITH  KUROKI  IN  MANCHURIA,"  **THE5TORYOP  A  LITTLE  WAR.'*  **CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS,"  ETC. 

Editor’s  Note: — The  “chocolale  soldier"  has  at  last  got  the  world  to  take  him  seriously.  In 
the  Balkans  he  is  no  longer  a  theme  for  light  opera  and  newspaper  jest.  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer, 
the  foremost  American  war  correspondent  in  the  Philippines,  Manchuria,  Macedonia, 
and  Turkey,  has  just  returned  from  observations  among  the  Little  Christian  nations  that  are 
making  the  Big  Christian  nations  heed  them.  ^5  the  only  American  to  report  the  war  from 
the  victorious  side,  his  account  has  a  special  importance  beyond  its  absorbing  interest.  Mr. 
Palmer's  news  despatches  were  published  in  leading  newspapers;  but  this  is  the  first,  and  the 
only,  complete  and  assembled  report  of  what  he  found  out  about  Little  Europe. 

Do  you  know  what,  fundamentally,  the  war  was  about? 


J  |AS  it  worth  while  going?”  friends 
W  ask. 

^  Yes,  though  I  had  seen  only 

^ -  half  of  what  I  actually  did  see. 

Yes,  in  the  name  of  Christ  against  Mo¬ 
hammed,  of  church  spire  against  minaret, 
suffragette  against  harem  favorite,  the 
Holy  Grail  against  the  Arabian  Nights, 
parliaments  against  padishahs,  the  hat 
against  the  fez — yes! 

It  was  a  war  that  sank  into  the  marrow 
of  the  bones  and  stirred  the  imagination 
and  gripped  the  processes  of  reason  with 
each  fresh  fact  that  I  learned.  Returning 
home,  I  found  the  story  as  a  whole  untold. 
No  one  knew  the  why  or  how  of  what  had 
hi^pened.  In  the  public  mind  for  a  few 
6 


weeks  a  coniusion  of  fragmentary  and  dis¬ 
connected  information  and  misinformation 
played  over  the  Balkans.  There  were 
glimpses  through  a  keyhole  in  feeble  flashes 
of  light  of  armies  in  deadly  grapple,  fol¬ 
lowed  always  by  a  brief,  unilluminating, 
official  announcement  of  another  Turkish 
defeat. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  world’s  great 
stories — human,  classic,  elemental,  pictur¬ 
esque.  I  am  going  to  tell  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  I  should  want  you  to  tell  it  to  me 
if  I  were  one  of  a  group  around  a  table  and 
you  had  had  a  look  in  at  the  siege  of  Adri- 
anople  and  at  the  work  of  the  Bulgarian 
army,  while  we  had  taken  our  war  in  head¬ 
lines  over  our  morning  coffee. 


PMfrttph  6|r  Vndtrwuud  ^  VmUrwwA,  Se$t  I  wr*. 


THE  WHOLE  ARMY  OF  THE  ALLIES  WAS  MOVED  TO  THE  FRONTIER  IN  DELIBERATE  ORDER,  AND 
WITH  IT  EVERY  GUN  AND  EVERY  RESOURCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 


A  glance  at  a  railroad  map  of  Europe 
reveals,  in  the  region  north  and  west  of 
where  the  Sav’e  enters  the  Danube,  a  mass 
of  lines  like  the  circulatory  network  in  a 
frog’s  leg  under  the  microscope.  This  is  the 
land  of  the  Great  Powers,  of  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  congested  jwpulation,  and  intensive 
farming,  where  every  tree  is  counted  and 
every  square  rod  of  land  made  to  serve.  It 
might  be  called  Big  Europe.  South  and 
east  of  the  Danube,  in  what  might  be  called 
Little  Europe,  the  lines  are  relatively  fewer 
than  those  of  our  Southwest  compared  to 
those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  south¬ 
ern  New  England. 

Yet  southeastern  Europe  has  no  deserts. 
It  is  a  region  as  fertile  as  France  itself, 
with  a  noble  climate,  undeveloped  coal 
and  ore,  bounded  by  seas  with  waiting 
harbors,  in  the  pathway  of  Central  Europe 
and  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean,  across 
from  Africa,  and  at  the  gateway  of  Suez  to 
India.  Once  it  was  within  the  small  cen¬ 
tral  circle  of  the  world’s  civilization,  as 


Nature’s  gifts  meant  it  to  be.  But  European  , 
immigration,  European  enterprise  and  capi-  ! 
tal,  passed  it  by,  on  the  way  to  the  ends  of  | 
the  earth.  f 

Why?  Because  of  the  blight  of  misrule. 
Because  in  Arabia,  where  heads  grow  hot 
and  eyes  see  visions  between  sand  and  sky, 
the  Prophet  Mohammed  dreamed  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  sword  which  permitted  a  true 
believer  to  have  as  many  wives  as  his  sword 
could  win.  It  was  no  less  definite  about 
heavenly  bliss  than  about  earthly  license. 

It  made  Constantinople  a  Moslem  city  and 
turned  the  great  Church  of  St.  Sophia  into 
a  mosque.  Sweeping  northward,  it  engulf¬ 
ed  the  little  Bulgarian  empire,  and  later 
the  kingdom  of  Servia,  whose  czar  had 
just  granted  a  Magna  Charta  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  English,  which  was  the 
lowly  beginning  of  the  initiative  and  refer-  j 
endum.  j 

The  ATCtories  that  carried  the  Turks  to  ! 
the  very  walls  of  Vienna  brought  more  wives 
to  the  harems  of  all  officers,  from  captain  y 
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to  padishah.  The  private,  if  he  fell  after  Asia,  who  would  come  at  call  to  suppress 
jfilling  a  Christian,  got  any  number  of  houris  any  rebellion. 

in  a  practical  fleshly  heaven  of  eternal  idle-  With  each  generation,  Bulgar  and  Serb 
ness.  Casuists  in  theology  reading  the  and  Greek  sent  their  young  men  to  the 
Koran  may  say  that  this  is  not  real  Mo-  hills  in  insurrection,  with  contraband  arms, 
hammedanism;  but  it  w’as  to  the  Turks  They  fought,  expecting  no  quarter  and 
and  still  is  to  the  mass  of  them.  giving  none.  With  each  insurrection  went 

After  the  invasion  was  pressed  back,  the  up  a  prayer  to  their  fellow  Christians  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Crusades  died  out  of  Big  Eu-  great  Christian  nations  for  help.  It  was 
n^,  which  to  this  day  remains  undisturbed  answered  when  the  formidability  of  their 
in  its  masses  and  prayers  by  the  call  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  finally  won  for  a  portion 
muezzin  from  St.  Sophia,  or  by  the  thought  of  the  Serbs  their  independence  in  1817, 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  guard^  by  Turkish  and  for  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  theirs  in 
soldiers.  Little  Europe  was  regarded  as  a  1829. 

part  of  the  Orient;  a  concern  of  Big  The  chain  of  Turkish  rule  was  a  series 
Europe’s  politics,  but  not  of  her  soul.  of  autocratic  links  from  sultan  to  vali  (or 

The  Bulgars,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Greeks  governor)  and  vali  to  village  mouktar. 

had  received  the  shock  of  the  attack.  There  was  law  only  as  the  Turkish  official 

They  remained  the  buffer.  They  exceeded  decided  to  enforce  it;  beyond  his  judgment 

in  numbers  the  Turks  in  Europe,  who  held  no  appeal.  If  a  Turk  wanted  a  Christian 

them  subject  and  alien  in  race  and  religion,  woman,  he  took  her;  if  a  Turkish  soldier 

while  they  had  no  right  to  bear  arms,  killed  a  Christian  peasant,  there  was  no  re- 

Back  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  in  Europe  to  dress.  Between  the  religions  and  the  races 

enforce  their  will  were  the  hordes  of  Turks  in  there  could  be  no  truce.  Their  principles 


OrrV-,  ins.  h  P-  f.  c«uwr  t  sm. 

OX-CARTS  CARRYING  AMMUNITION  AND  FOOD  TO  THE  FRONTIER  WERE  DRIVEN  BY  THE  AGED 
MEN,  THE  WOMEN,  OR  THE  CHILDREN. 
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the  Greeks  mon 
often  traders, 
who  were  to  be 
found  in  every 
port  and  were  a 
commercial  power 
in  Constantinople 
itself.  For  the 
Turk  was  not  a 
business  man:  he 
was  a  fighter,  a 
ruler,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  when  he  was 
not  the  poor,  be¬ 
lieving  underdog 
of  a  Turkish  peas¬ 
ant.  With  this 
“gentleman”  was 
associated  in  some 
Occidental  minds 
the  attraction  o( 
the  animal  that 
hunts  in  contrast 
to  the  aninuil  that 
plows.  He  stood 
for  the  romance 
of  the  minaret, 
the  scimitar,  the 
turban,  and  the 
mystery  of  lat¬ 
ticed  windows 
where  over -per¬ 
fumed,  languor¬ 
ous  women  who 
did  not  know 
their  letters,  peer¬ 
ed  out  on  ^thy 
streets  rank  widi 

<'**»*V*'.  ijr  Amtrirmm  PrmB  anOther  klUd  Of 

SELIM  PASHA,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  TURKISH  CAVALRY  DIVISION  WHICH  odor,  COUrSed  by 

FOUGHT  AT  LULE  BURGAS.  *  mangy  dogs,  and 

with  the  lower 

were  death  to  each  other.  The  true  Chris-  orders.of  the  male  taking  the  place  of  beasts 

tian  woman  would  not  permit  any  weaken-  of  burden  in  the  day  of  the  dynamo,  the 

ing  in  the  continuous  war.  She  was  not  telegraph,  and  A.B.  degrees,  as  they  had  in 

going  from  independence  and  a  single  wife-  the  day  of  Mohammed, 

hood  to  share  a  husband  with  other  women  Even  as  the  Jews  congregated  in  the 
in  the  harem.  For  the  genesis  of  all  that  we  Ghetto,  so  the  Bulgars  and  Serbs  con^ 

have  seen  in  this  war  and  all  from  which  gated  in  communities  for  mutual  protection, 

this  war  sprang  is  with  the  Christian  woman  Riding  across  the  country  you  would  find  in 

voicing  in  primitive  horror  the  same  in-  this  valley  a  Bulgarian  village  and  in  that 

stinct  that  sets  every  wife  and  mother  valley  a  Servian  village.  Between  insur- 

against  divorce  and  concubinage.  rections  their  weapon  was  the  adroitness 

The  Bulgar,  the  Greek,  and  the  Serb  each  of  the  subject  race,  which,  smiling  with 

retained  his  religion,  his  racial  character,  tongue  in  cheek,  gives  unto  Caesar 

and  his  picturesque  racial  garb.  The  Bui-  things  that  are  Caesar’s.  The  same  racial 

gars  and  the  Serbs  were  altogether  pastoral;  intensity  and  tenacity  which  kept  each 
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Christian  race  in 
existence  kept  it 
from  making 
common  cause 
with  the  other. 

Bulgar  and  Serb 
rarely  rose  at  the 
same  time.  Very 
narrow-minded 
and  stupid,  of 
course.  But  they 
still  plowed  with 
a  pointed  stick. 

They  had  not  the 
opportunities  of 
round-the-world 
tours  or  even 
Chautauqua  lec¬ 
ture  courses. 

The  Bulgars, 
more  numerous 
than  the  Serbs, 
but  nearer  Con¬ 
stantinople,  had 
to  wait  longer 
than  the  other 
races  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a 
nation  of  their 
own.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the 
Bulgarian  insur¬ 
rection  of  1876  a 
new  force,  mod¬ 
em  journalism, 
was  demanding  to 
be  heard.  Great 
English  news¬ 
papers  were  no 
longer  willing  to 
take  their  food 
out  of  official 

hands.  They  sent  men  of  the  MacGahan 
type  to  the  Balkans,  who  came  back  with 
die  red  truth  of  the  horrors. 

There  was  corroboration  from  another 
source  —  American.  One  of  those  rich 
Americans  who  have  practical  ideas  of  their 
own  about  doing  good  with  their  money, 
established  Robert  College  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  was  named  after  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  proselytize  Mohamme- 
d^  who  would  not  be  proselytized  by 
missionary  efforts,  he  opened  the  doors  to 
an  Occidental  education  to  poor  young  men 
of  the  Orient.  The  T urk  was  not  interested, 
because  memorizing  the  Koran  was  not 


right,  IMS,  hg  Awt$ritmn  Ai 


MEN  OVER  FORTY-FIVE  WHO  WERE  PUT  TO  GUARD  PUBI.IC  BUILDINGS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION,  READING  THE  NEWSPAPER  REPORTS  OF  THE  WAR. 


in  the  curriculum.  But  the  Bulgars  came 
from  Thrace  and  the  Balkan  tablelands, 
their  baggage  in  home-knit  saddlebags  and 
their  young  minds  keen.  They  learned  the 
English  language,  and  new’  chambers  were 
opened  in  their  heads  for  a  lot  of  thinking 
which  they  would  never  have  done  if  they 
had  remained  in  their  native  v'illages. 

Now  a  wave  of  indignation  passed  over 
Big  Europe.  In  Russia'  it  took  the  form 
of  righteous  action.  The  czar  moved  his 
armies  to  the  relief  of  his  co-religionists  of  the 
Greek  Church — with  the  result  we  know. 
After  the  fall  of  Plevna  in  ’77  his  vic¬ 
torious  troops  pressed  on  through  Thrace. 
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Then  the  Powers  intervened.  Russia  must  and  Indian  wars.  Bulgaria  had  none  of 
not  take  Constantinople;  St.  Sophia  must  these — nor  had  the  new  Greece  and  the  new 
remain  a  mosque,  said  Christian  Europe.  Servia  at  the  beginning.  Its  people  were 
The  Berlin  Convention,  dominated  by  p>easants  and  shepherds  who  had  known  no 
Bismarck,  adjusted  a  new  territorial  ar-  voice  in  government.  There  was  no  army, 
rangement  that  would  throw  a  sop  to  the  no  legislative,  school,  or  finance  system, 
world’s  indignation  against  the  Turk  and  There  was  far  less  to  start  with  than  Japan 
not  interfere  with  the  delicate  European  had;  for  she  had  leaders  and  government 
balance  of  power.  Servia’s  and  Montene-  and  the  heritage  of  a  national  life  for  a 
gro’s  boundaries  w'ere  readjusted,  and  out  thousand  years. 

of  Turkey  in  Europe  was  formed  the  new  Those  yoimg  men  from  Robert  College, 
principality  of  Bulgaria  under  the  suzerain-  and  a  sprinkling  of  other  young  men  whose 
ty  of  the  sultan.  fathers  were  well-to-do  enough  to  send  them 

Thus,  Bulgaria  is  only  thirty  years  old  as  abroad  for  an  education,  were  now  in  vital 
a  nation.  She  came  into  being  sixteen  demand.  They  had  all  Europe  to  leam 
years  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War.  •  from:  its  wdsdom  to  imitate  and  its  errors 
When  our  nation  started,  after  the  Ameri-  to  avoid.  The  wonderful  thing  was  that 
can  Revolution,  we  had  a  public  familiar  they  realized  this,  and  profited  by  it. 
with  the  use  of  the  jury  system,  a  Con-  Bulgarian  gratitude  to  Russia  still  per- 
gress  that  was  the  outgrow'th  of  colonial  sists.  But  young  Bulgaria,  with  a  peasan- 
legislatures,  good  colleges  and  schools,  try  far  suf>erior  to  Russia’s  serflike  tenan- 
army  oflScers  who  had  made  an  army  under  try  of  the  vast  estates,  at  once  cut  up  the 
a  general  who  had  served  in  the  French  big  Turkish  land  holdings  into  small  plots, 


orrritJu,  ini,  %  r.  auatr  t 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN  OP  THE  BALKANS  WOULD  NOT  PERMIT  ANY  WEAKENING  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  WAR.  SHE  WAS  NOT  GOING  FROM  INDEPENDENCE  AND  SINGLE  WIFEHOOD  TO  SHARE 
A  HUSBAND  WITH  OTHER  WOMEN  IN  THE  HAREM. 


PIMi  0rmpti  ht  Vndcrwood  ^  UndirvftMt,  .Vnr  Vm-k, 

THEIR  FACES  HAVE  A  SET  LOOK  LIKE  THE  BALKAN  RIDGES,  STOICAL,  DETERMINED,  NARROW, 
SLIGHTLY  SUSPICIOUS— THE  SHADOW  OF  CENTURIES  OF  RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANNY. 

which  were  sold  to  the  people.  For  leaders  who  never  worries.  Bulgaria  did  not  like 

m  the  new  army  were  men  who  had  risen  to  Alexander  and  Alexander  did  not  like  his 

natural  leadership  in  the  insurrectionary  job,  so  he  abdicated.  Looking  about 
bands,  and  the  czar  loaned  a  large  body  Europe  for  a  successor,  she  found  all  princes 
of  oflBcers  as  drillmasters  and  organizers.  otherwise  engaged  when  they  were  offered 
Young  Bulgaria  stumbled,  of  course,  a  seemingly  uncertain  tenure  of  throne 
Greece  and  Servia  had  stumbled  and  were  among  pieasant  boors  so  far  from  Berlin, 
still  stumbling.  Every  time  any  one  of  the  Vienna,  and  the  shooting-boxes, 
little  nations  tripped.  Big  Europe  said  cyni-  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
cally:  “There!  You  see  what  a  miserable  finally  agreed  to  come.  He  is  not  sorry 
lot  these  Christians  of  the  Balkans  and  the  now  that  he  went;  for  hereafter,  when  he 

^ean  are.  They  are  only  fit  to  be  gov-  visits  Big  Europe  as  king  of  the  Bulgars, 

eraed  by  the  Turks.”  France  could  say  he  will  not  have  to  say:  “Don’t  you  remem- 
this  in  the  midst  of  revolution;  England  berme?  I  am  your  forgotten  cousin  Ferdi- 
could  say  it  while  she  protected  her  opium  nand  from  the  Balkans.”  The  other  kings 
trade  in  China ;  Germany  while  she  knocked  will  be  very  glad  to  see  so  important  a  person, 
tilings  about  with  the  mailed  fist.  It  was  As  kings  go,  he  has  earned  his  pay.  He 
a  helpful  message  to  an  infant  trying  to  obeys  orders  excellently;  for  the  Bulgars 
learn  to  walk,  when  none  of  his  forebears  require  that  kind  of  a  king, 
had  been  allowed  to  use  his  legs  for  five  Poor  Servia  has  fared  the  worst.  In¬ 
centuries.  stead  of  bringing  in  a  prince  of  the  estab- 

All  three  nations  had  hard  luck  in  the  lished,  thoroughbred  German  stock,  she 
matter  of  kings.  Greece  tried  an  Otto  tried  the  home  product,  who  would  not  stay 
first  and  then  settled  down  under  the  George  at  home  nearly  as  well  as  the  impiorted 
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article.  Without  going  too  far  back  in 
history,  there  was  in  more  recent  times 
the  old  roue  Milan,  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alexander,  who  banished  his  father  and 
married  Draga  Mashin,  a  courtesan.  Among 
Draga’s  many  indecencies  was  trying  to 
palm  off  (in  want  of  one  of  her  own)  an¬ 
other  woman’s  child  as  the  royal  heir. 

In  June,  1903,  a  conspiracy  of 
officers  burst  into  the  royal  ^ ” 
apartments  one  night,  and, 
after  making  a  bloody 
mess  of  the  pair  with 
their  swords,  threw  the 
bodies  into  the  garden,  j 
There  is  no  excuse  / 
for  the  nauseating 
barbarity  of  the  deed 
except  the  disgust  of 
a  people  wdth  a  foul 
ruler  who  was  himself  \ 
ruled  by  a  foul  worn-  \ 
an.  By  this  ghastly 
sensation  Servia  got  her 
present-day  reputation 
before  the  world.  It  is  as 
unfair  to  judge  her  people  ~ 

by  it  as  to  judge  ours  by 
negro  lynchings  or  the  p^rdina 

Becker  case,  or  to  judge  following  in 
Austrian  royalty  and  his  victoi 

army  by  the  way  that 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  met  his  death. 

Peter  Karegeorgevich,  who  belonged  to 
the  rival  famUy  of  princes — as  if  one  bad 
one  were  not  enough,  Servia  has  had  to 
suffer  two — was  brought  from  a  Swiss 
boarding-house  and  set  up  in  the  palace. 
His  eldest  son  George  in  a  rage  kicked  his 
valet.  The  valet  died  and  the  Crown 
Prince  resigned  his  right  of  succession  to  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  is  said  not  to  be 
top-heavy  with  character.  Since  the  war, 
while  Peter  is  better  tolerated  he  is  not 
exactly  popular.  It  will  take  a  pretty  good 
king  to  win  the  love  of  the  Serbs  after  all 
their  bad  investments  in  royalty. 

In  1886  Servia  had  flared  up  against  Bul¬ 
garia.  Eastern  Rumelia,  which  had  been 
given  a  kind  of  autonomy  by  the  Berlin 
Convention,  rose  to  a  man  and  demanded 
annexation  to  Bulgaria.  Servia,  playing 
real,  high-class  European  politics,  decided 
that  this  must  not  be  permitted,  as  it 
would  destroy  the  balance  of  p>ower  in  the 
Balkans;  and  Bulgaria  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Russia  withdrew  her  officers,  disgust¬ 


hp  Cii4»r«»—rf  f  Umiitrwad,  Atm  Ftrk. 

KING  FERDINAND  IN  HIS  CAR, 
FOLLOWING  IN  THE  PATH  OF 
HIS  VICTORIOUS  ARMY. 


ed  that  two  Slav  children  should  quarrel  in 
this  fashion.  But  the  Bulgarian  army  with- 
out  any  generals  went  after  the  Serbs  pdl- 
mell  and  ffnished  the  war  in  a  single  action. 

Cynical  Europe  smiled  over  this  as  a 
victory  of  one  picnic  party  of  chocolate 
soldiers,  which  had  charged  ffist  with  a  loud 
yell,  over  another.  The  number  of  casualties 
was  merely  a  toll  of  butchery,  said 
- — the  lofty  militaiy  experts.  They 
did  not  indicate  that  it  was 
really  a  battle  according 
to  Hoyle,  which  was  the 
excuse  Europe  fell  back 

\on  before  Napoleon, 
and  kept  falling  back 
on  w’hile  Napoleon 
kept  advancing.  In- 
de^,  the  whole  busi- 
n  e  s  s  demonstrated 

/that  as  soon  as  you 
gave  these  miserable 
Balkan  Christians  a 
chance  they  would  set 
to  work  to  murder  one 
another.  Yes,  they  were 
much  better  off  under  the 

^  amtittmcd.  Mm  T^rk.  Turk. 

D  IN  HIS  CAR.  However,  Bulgaria  h^ 
THE  PATH  OF  shown  that  she  was  quite 
lous  ARMY.  able  to  get  along  without 

her  Russian  military  tu¬ 
tors.  She  got  Rumelia.  She  began  to  de¬ 
velop  a  public-school  system;  a  university, 
agricultural  schools,  libraries,  and  a  free 
press  were  established.  Sofia  was  growing 
from  a  peasant  village  into  a  city;  PhUippop- 
olis  throve,  taking  trade  away  from  Adria- 
nople.  That  stubborn  peasant — the  gay 
dog! — was  really  flirting  coyly  with  steel- 
pointed  plows  and  harrows.  Bulgar  and 
Greek  and  Serb  were  beginning  to  think 
along  modem  lines  just  a  little.  The  leaven 
was  working 

The  Bulgars  under  the  Turk  in  Mace¬ 
donia  wanted  to  be  in  with  Rumelia  on  the 
good  things,  and  to  gain  their  end  started 
an  insurrection  in  1903.  Rifles  and  re¬ 
cruits  came  to  them  from  the  Balkan  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Bulgaria.  The  old  appeal  of  ’77 
was  made  to  European  public  opinion,  but 
European  public  opinion  was  no  more  in  the 
mood  to  listen  at  the  time  than  we  were  in 
1900  for  the  moral  awakening  about  business 
moralities  which  came  to  us  a  few  years 
later. 

In  answer  to  the  cry  for  autonomy,  the 


The-  Balkan' 

■diplomatic  agents  of  Big  Europte  made  in- 
vKtigalions.  The  witnesses  on  one  side 
were  suave  Turkish  officials  speaking 
French.  The  upper-class  Turk  is  the  suav- 
est  of  deliberate  diplomats.  On  the  other 
side, was  the  grim,  embittered,  unprepos¬ 
sessing  Bulgarian  peasant,  whose  one  desire 
was  to  have  a  fair  fight,  man  to  man,  with 
the  Turkish  official.  It  was  like  setting  a 
smooth,  parlor  politician  into  dialectics 
with  a  cowboy  before  a  butler  as  judge. 
The  only  redress  of  the  cowboy  would  be  to 
lead  with  his  right. 

The  diplomatic  agents  reported  that  both 
sides  were  guilty  of  outrages.  Suppose  they 
had  declared  that  the  Turk  was  a  menace  to 
modern  civilization  and  progress,  who  ought 
to  be  put  out  of  Europe! 

The  English  Foreign  Office  would  have 
said  to  its  representatives:  “Here,  don’t  you 
know  that  we  have  a  vast  Mohammedan 
population  in  India?”  The  French:  “Did 
you  forget  that  we  are  heavy  holders  of 
Turkish  bonds?”  The  German:  '“What! 
Stir  up  more  trouble  in  the  Balkans  when  we 
can’t  possibly  get  anything  out  of  it,  and  we 
are  interested  in  railroads  in  Asia  Minor?” 
The  .Austrian:  “We  shall  not  listen  to  any¬ 
thing  that  might  bar  our  way  to  Salonika.” 
The  Russian:  “We  have  all  we  can  digest 
out  around  Vladivostok  and  Port  .Arthur. 
Don’t  start  anything  down  Constantinople 
way!” 

.\nd  all  would  have  said  together: 
“Young  gentlemen,  have  you  never  heard 
of  the  Balance  of  Power?  On  it  depends 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Young  gentlemen, 
it  is  evident  that  you  were  not  intended 
for  the  diplomatic  service.” 

So  nothing  was  done  except  to  extort 
some  promises  from  the  Turk  and  to  make  a 
few  extra  berths  for  Europeans  by  appoint¬ 
ing  officials  to  oversee  the  application  of 
the  proposed  reforms.  It  took  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Turkish  soldiers  to 
put  down  the  insurrection.  The  guerrilla 
warfare  of  the  Boers  was  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  Big  Europre,  but  not  that  of  the 
Bulgarian  p>easant  in  his  woolskins  and 
homespuns.  Europe  salved  its  conscience 
by  saying  that,  after  all,  the  Macedonian 
was  not  a  European,  but  an  Oriental.  By 
the  way,  Jesus  Christ  was  an  Oriental. 

Satyr  Abdul  Hamid  was  still  Sultan  in 
Turkey.  He  would  be  an  anachronism  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  the  arch-fiend  of 
hell.  He  used  daggers,  poison,  flattery, 
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bribes,  women,  anything  to  hand,  in  keeping 
the  Serbs,  Bulgars,  and  Greeks  estranged,  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  So  much  did  he 
distrust  his  own  army  that  he  stopped  both 
maneuvers  and  field  drills,  and  shut  it  up 
in  barracks.  His  generals  must  not  know 
their  officers  too  well;  the  officers  must  not 
know  their  men,  lest  they  engage  in  plot¬ 
ting  against  the  throne.  This  was  all  veri- 
well  for  Asiatic  Turkey;  but  the  European 
Turkish  army,  which  was  nearer  the  source 
of  infidel  contamination,  led  by  young 
officers  educated  abroad,  rose  in  a  body. 
It  marched  to  Constantinople  in  the  spring 
of  1909  and  deposed  the  sultan.  Some 
Macedonian  bands  went  along.  They  were 
only  too  glad  to  have  any  kind  of  a  slam  at 
Abdul  Hamid. 

.  With  Turkey  in  revolution,  Bulgaria 
seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Turkish  suzerainty.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  became  a  czar  in  his  own  right.  The 
Young  Turks  embarked  on  a  parliament  in 
.polyglot  Turk^,  where  the  Turkish  race 
had  had  unlimited  authority  over  all  other 
•  races  since  the  Turk  came  to  power.  There 
•was  to  be  real  parliamentary  government — 
.only  there  was  not.  There  were  to  be  real 
reforms^— only  there  were  not.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  army  was  increased  and  reorganized — 
on  paper.  Turkey  was  to  be  another  Japan 
— in  imagination. 

THE  YOUNG  TURKS -AND  THEIR  DRE.4M 

A  little  group  of  impractical  Young 
Turks  were  breathing  and ,  living  dream 
stuff  in  a  nation  with  pitifully  poor,  igno¬ 
rant  masses  used  to  the  Abdul '  Hamid 
method  of  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
not  caring  much,  anyi^-ay;  because  if  you 
said  your  prayers  you  needn’t  bother  about 
your  a-b-c's,  and  you  were  bound  to  have  a 
comfortable  divan  in  heaven  when  you  di^. 

The  Young  Turks,  having  observed  that 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  ser\'ed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  British  army,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  Czechs,  and  Germans  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  applying  European  progress  by 
pattern  forms,  decided,  w-ith  a  view  to 
giving  Turkey  an  enormous  military  es¬ 
tablishment,  to  include  Christians  among 
the  soldiers.  Keep  that  point  in  mind. 

The  new  Turkish  army  was  a  strange 
combination  of  von  der  Goltz,  medie¬ 
valism,  and  sophomoric  theories.  At  its 
head  was  the  new  sultan,  whose  character 
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had  been  developed  as  a  prisoner  in  a  gar¬ 
den  up  to  the  age  of  sixty,  without  being  al¬ 
lowed  by  his  fond  brother  Abdul  Hamid  to 
read  anything  or  to  meet  any  men  except 
the  eunuchs  of  his  harem.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  were 
true  that  the  Giaours  had  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  enabled  one  to  talk  over  wires. 
If  so,  he  wanted  one  installed  at  Yildiz  Pal¬ 
ace.  Such  was  the  padishah  of  reform ! 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  Macedonia 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  intelligent 
self-interest  was  continuing  to  make  cracks 
in  the  shell  of  the  inter-racial  prejudices  of 
Bulgar,  Serb,  and  Greek,  who  discovered  a 
great  original  idea,  namely:  “In  imion  there 
is  strength.”  As  all  were  against  the  Turk, 
why  not  all  together  against  the  Turk?  All 
wanted  to  extend  the  egis  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  over  their  kindred. 

Servia  wanted  not  only  that,  but  also  the 
right  to  breathe.  Like  Switzerland  she  had 
no  seaport;  and  unlike  Switzerland  she 
could  not  live  off  the  hotel  and  guide  busi¬ 
ness.  She  was  wedged  between  Austria 
and  Turkey.  Her  exports  had  to  go  over 
foreign  railroads,  and  Austria  held  a  tariff 
pistol  to  her  head.  The  Austrian  agrari¬ 
ans  had  only  to  establish  a  quarantine,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  cattle  and  swine 
fever  in  Servia,  and  Servia  could  not  get  a 
market  for  her  beef  and  pwrk. 

turkey’s  idea  of  the  “  CHOCOLATE 
SOLDIERS  ” 

Big  Europe  smiled  when  rumors  began  to 
be  circulated  last  summer  that  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Greece,  and  little  Montenegro  were 
forming  an  offensive  alliance.  The  Bal¬ 
kans  again !  Here  was  the  most  preposterous 
propKisal  yet  come  out  of  that  preposterous 
region. 

Skepticism  of  the  rumors  gave  the  little 
nations  the  very  cover  they  wanted  for 
their  negotiations.  Premiers  and  chiefs  of 
staff  worked  together  over  the  map.  Look 
at  it  and  you  will  see  that  Turkey  in  Europe, 
covering  the  peninsula  of  Thrace,  runs  past 
Bulgaria  along  the  iEgean  and  then  spreads 
out  fanwise  north  and  south  toward  Mon¬ 
tenegro  and  Greece.  A  narrow  line  of 
communication  for  a  big  body,  which  the 
four  nations  could  strike  on  four  sides. 
Their  strategic  advantage  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  was  division 
of  territory  if  they  won.  This  diplomacy 
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met  with  careful  delimitations  of  spheres  of 
influence  to  avoid  every  contingency  for  ■  r< 

disagreement;  and  behind  them  their  peo-  I  F 

pies,  in  the  new  idea  of  unity,  rose  with  a  3  si 

surprising  enthusiasm.  ii 

Separately  they  raised  diplomatic  ques-  I  o 
tions  with  Turkey,  who  refused  to  take  *  ** 

them  seriously.  This  also  suited  their  F 

plan,  for  they  wanted  to  be  ready  and  did  c 

not  want  Turkey  to  be  ready.  Prepara-  ■ 

tions  were  under  way  all  summer.  Late  in  P  F 

September  and  early  in  October  they  began  ^ 

to  mobilize  with  a  startling  rapidity.  1 

“In  a  month  snow  will  be  falling  in  the  |  ‘ 

Balkans,”  said  Big  Europe.  “These  choco-  P  ‘ 

late-caramel  armies  propose  a  winter  cam-  I  ^ 

paign  in  the  mountains.  Why,  our  own  ^ 

armies  would  not  undertake  that!  Now  we  ’ 


understand  that  it  is  all  the  bluff  of  spoiled 
children  to  make  us  intervene  and  give 
them  another  slice  of  Turkey.  A  cunning 
lot,  but  we  know  them  of  old.  Haven’t  we 
seen  the  ‘Merry  Widow’  and  ‘Arms  and  the 
Man’?”  I 

While  the  allies  proceeded  with  their  t 
mobilization  the  sluggish  Turk  was  depend-  * 
ing  on  the  promise  of  the  Powers  that  they  ^ 
would  intervene.  Certainly  these  craven  : 
little  Christian  nations  would  heed  the  - 
warning  of  the  big  Christian  nations.  With  i 
the  crisis  thickening  fast,  the  Powers  pre¬ 
sented  their  joint  note  to  the  allies,  prac¬ 
tically  commanding  them  not  to  go  to  war. 

The  Powers  were  a  trifle  late.  It  was  the 
turn  of  the  allies  to  smile.  Who  knew  so 
well  the  nature  of  the  concert  of  Europe  as  j 
these  people  who  suffered  from  the  very 
powerlessness  of  the  Powers?  Their  shrewd  I 
statesmen  understcxx!  that  the  big  nations 
could  act  together  only  in  a  negative  sense.  ! 
Who  was  to  be  the  policeman  to  enforce  j 
their  latest  edict?  Was  Austria  to  be  | 
permitted  to  march  down  through  the 
sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  to  Salonika,  which  was 
the  dazzling  jewel  of  her  ambition?  Could  | 
anybody  imagine  her  ever  withdrawing,  once 
her  soldiers  were  in  |X)ssession?  At  least 
her  enemy  Russia  could  not  imagine  it. 
There  the  concert  would  split. 

A  winter  campaign  alone  was  practicable. 

One  beginning  in  the  spring  and  running  , 
through  the  summer  would  have  meant  en-  || 
suing  famine  for  nations  of  farmers.  The  i 
mobilization  was  set  for  the  period  when  i 
the  crops  were  in  and  all  the  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  land  could  be  spared.  Cold 
weather  has  no  terrors  for  the  shepherd  and  - 

\ 
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the  p)easant.  He  is  comfortable  in  unheated 
rooms  at  a  temp)erature  of  forty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Us^  to  sleeping  in  straw 
shacks  on  the  mountain  sides  when  guard¬ 
ing  his  flocks,  sleeping  in  a  trench  or  in  the 
open  was  little  hardship  to  him.  His  food 
is  black  bread,  cheese,  and  mutton.  Black 
bread  and  mutton  are  his  army  ration,  with 
cheese  when  he  can  get  it. 

Nowhere  will  you  find  four  million  peo¬ 
ple  who  surpass  the  Bulgars  physically. 

A  man  or  a  woman  of  small  stature  is  rare. 
They  are  a  superbly  moral  race,  the  product 
of  many  generations  of  rigorous  livdng  in  the 
open  air.  I  asked  many  surgeons  of  the 
foreign  Red  Cross  missions,  but  I  never 
heard  of  a  case  in  the  hospitals  of  disease  due 
to  vice.  The  Bulgars  marry  young  and 
marital  virtue  is  absolute,  as  if  in  racial 
antithesis  to  the  religion  of  the  harem. 
Many  of  the  people  have  blond  hair  and 
high  cheek-bones  and  prominent  noses. 

.All  are  hard-working.  There  is  no  con¬ 
cern  over  any  Schedule  K;  no  shoddy  is 
worn  by  the  peasantry.  Their  clothes  are 
homespun  from  the  wool  of  the  flocks  which 
they  tend.  A  primitive  people  with  primi¬ 
tive  virtues,  they  are  picturesque  in  their 
native  garb;  the  women  with  white  wool 
bodices  and  leggings  and  the  men  in  wool- 
skin  coats  and  hats.  Their  faces  have  a  set 
look  like  the  Balkan  ridges,  stoical,  deter¬ 
mined,  narrow,  slightly  suspicious — the 
shadow  of  the  centuries  of  resistance  to 
tyranny  upon  them. 

TO  WIN  IN  THREE  MONTHS! 

Every  peasant  is  a  property-holder, 
grimly  tenacious  of  his  propierty  rights. 
His  position  is  that  of  our  own  farmers  who 
own  their  farms.  The  continual  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  these  plots  among  sons  becomes  a 
problem  for  the  future.  But  for  peasant 
ownership  the  war  would  not  have  been 
economically  piossible.  Panics  come  in 
time  of  war  when  industry  is  complex, 
credits  extended,  and  hoarding  of  gold  be¬ 
gins;  hardly  when  the  soldiers  own  the  land 
which  they  till  and  the  grazing  rights  for 
their  flocks,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for 
the  cause.  Austria  has  suffered  relatively 
as  sharp  economic  distress  from  mobiliza¬ 
tion  as  Bulgaria  and  Servia  from  the  war. 

The  statesmen  had  looked  carefully  to 
financial  contingencies.  They  were  ready 
for  a  three-months’  campaign.  If  they 


could  not  win  in  three  months,  evervthing 
was  lost.  The  food  for  the  army  was  inside 
of  the  national  borders  under  national  con¬ 
trol.  There  was  no  need  to  import  grain 
or  meat.  Whether  at  war  or  not,  the 
same  number  of  mouths  must  be  fed. 
Therefore  the  regular  supply  was  sufla- 
cient  and  the  outside  world  could  not 
inflate  food  values. 

From  the  people  the  government  had 
power  for  extreme  war  measures;  for  the 
people  wanted  war.  Any  ambitious  specu¬ 
lator  who  might  have  a  corner  in  the  grain 
market  in  mind  was  forestalled.  Through 
a  leading  bank  the  government  bought 
up  most  of  the  wheat  in  the  land  at  the 
ruling  price,  while  a  ruling  price  was  paid 
to  the  mills  for  grinding  it.  Afiybody 
caught  charging  more  privately  was  ar¬ 
rested,  fined — and  his  goods  impounded. 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  LITTLE  N.VTIONS 

“What  do  you  wish  us  to  do?  We  are 
ready!”  spoke  the  spirit  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  The  solidarity  and  the 
simplicity  of  tribal  spirit  were  aroused. 
I  try  to  avoid  rhapsodizing;  a  case-hardened 
correspondent  who  was  a  disgusted  victim 
of  the  censorship,  I  can  not  withhold  ad¬ 
miration.  The  Balkan  plateau  seemed 
empty  of  men  and  animals.  The  whole 
army  was  moved  to  the  frontier  in  deliber¬ 
ate  order  and  with  it  every  gun  and  every 
resource  of  transportation.  Every  man  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  was 
serving  his  term  in  the  standing  army; 
all  from  twenty-twiD  to  forty-five  had  once 
’served  their  term  and  were  in  the  reserv-e. 
The  call  for  reserv’ists  living  abroad  to  come 
home  to  the  colors  was  heard  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  the  same  time  as  in  Vienna  or  St. 
Petersburg. 

“They  all  answered  it?”  I  asked. 

“All,  unless  ill  or  mad,”  was  the  answer. 
“How  could  they  do  otherwise?  They 
would  no  longer  be  Bulgars  if  they  did  not. 
They  could  not  look  their  fellow  country¬ 
men  in  the  face.” 

The  same  spirit  ruled  the  Greeks  and  the 
Serbs.  After  all,  the  patriotism  of  real 
sacrifice  seems  to  thrive  best  in  the  hearts  of 
the  subjects  of  poor  little  nations;  their  very 
knowledge  of  their  numerical  inferiority 
awakens  individual  responsibility  and  self- 
reliance.  Again  and  again  I  was  accosted 
in  English  by  privates  who  had  come 
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from  all  ‘  parts  of  America.  One  Serb  drove  the  cart;  and  sometimes,  when  no 
whom  I  met  at  the  siege  of  Adrianople  menfolk  were  left  at  home,  mother  herself 
was  an  American  citizen.  drove  it.  While  the  ox-carts  laden  with 

“I  thought  that  I  could  be  a  good  Ameri-  ammunition  and  loaves  moved  to  the  fron- 
can  and  fight  for  Servda  at  the  same  time,”  tier,  the  mutton  went  on  the  hoof, 
he  said.  “Servna  is  small  and  needs  every  Not  only  were  the  mass  of  men  and  re- 
son  she  has,  wherever  he  may  be.”  sources  on  the  frontier,  but  all  were  in  order 

A  Bulgar  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  and  subject  to  a  single  will.  For  this 
great,  decisive  battle  of  Lule  Burgas  said  science  of  war  is  a  very  old  science.  It  is 
that  he  was  a  pedler  in  Panama  when  he  not  for  tyros.  Its  victories  are  no  longer 
received  his  summons  to  the  colors.  Greek  to  impulse  and  hurrahs,  but  to  skill  and 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter-  industry  and  prevision.  Tirelessly  the 
ranean  region  poured  in  subscriptions  to  armies  of  Little  £urop>e  had  drilled  and 
the  national  war  fund.  The  greatest  com-  prepared,  while  Big  Europe  overlooked  them 
radeship  in  the  world  is  that  of  conscrip-  in  their  Balkan  fastnesses, 
tion.  Day-laborer  and  p)edler  fell  into  In  keeping  with  Turkish  precedent,  the 
ranks  beside  the  man  who  had  made  his  Turkish  commanders  could  not  work  to- 
fortune;  college  students  served  beside  fel-  gether.  That  old  pincushion  of  a  helpless 
low’s  who  scarcely  knew  their  a-b-c's;  all  sultan  agreed  with  the  view  of  the  latest  ad- 

facing  death  for  a  cause  on  equal  terms  in  a  viser  who  had  been  granted  an  audience, 

democracy  of  courage  and  discipline.  Indirection  of  policy  ruled  in  the  effort 

“After  this,”  said  the  pedler,  “when  I  to  apply  the  German  system  of  mobiliza- 

say  I  am  a  Bulgar,  p>eople  will  not  ask  where  tion  to  a  disorganized  army  scattered  from 

Bulgaria  is.  A  Bulgar  will  no  longer  be  a  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  borders  to 

nob^y.”  Adrianople.  The  isolated  garrisons  were 

The  men  over  forty-five  had  their  share  without  sufficient  food  or  a  common  plan, 

of  service.  They  were  given  old  Russian  A  badly  equipped  Turkish  single  -  track 

Bertran  rifles,  and  their  business  was  to  railway  with  scant  rolling-stcKk  w’as  the  link 

guard  public  buildings,  transportation,  and  between  them  and  their  base, 
prisoners,  and  look  out  for  bashi-bazouks  The  allied  staffs  understood  the  situa- 
(Turkish  assassins  aud  marauders)  in  the  tion  of  the  enemy  perfectly.  They  were  in 
rear.  This  left  the  rest  of  the  army  free  touch  with  the  Christian  conscripts  in  the 
for  the  charge.  Turkish  ranks  and  writh  Christian  residents 

A  poor  people’s  taxes  had  been  spent  of  towms  and  villages.  They  knew  the 
freely  to  get  costly,  up-to-date  field  artil-  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  where  located, 
leiy  and  rifles  and  ample  ammunition,  and  at  w’hat  point  reinforcements  and  sup- 
With  its  limited  funds,  unable  to  afford  ply  trains  w’ere  en  route  to  the  isolated  gar- 
both,  the  staff  never  hesitated  between  the  risons.  They  did  not  worry  about  a  re¬ 
choice  of  an  ambulance  and  a  gun.  Every-  serve  army.  They  put  their  trust  in  the 
thing  was  sacrificed  to  the  end  of  efficiency  spirit  which  had  bwn  making  medicine 
in  killing — by  which  w’ars  are  w'on.  The  for  this  war  for  centuries.  We  know  how 
hospital  corps  was  inadequate  and  there  was  long  the  Hessian  outrages  and  the  Indian 
nothing  like  sufficient  tentage.  While  the  massacres  kept  sections  of  our  own  countr}’ 
Serbs  and  the  Greeks  had  better  hospital  bitter  against  the  British  through  grand- 
provision  and  regular  army  transportation,  fathers’  and  grandmothers’  tales.  Con- 
the  Bulgars  depended  almost  entirely  upon  sider,  then,  that  in  this  army  there  was  hard- 
native  ox-carts.  ly  a  man  who  had  not  been  brought  up  on 

The  ox  is  the  beast  of  burden  of  the  Bal-  stories  of  women  of  his  family  W’ronged  and 
kans.  It  does  the  plowing;  it  takes  the  massacred! 

grain  and  sugar  beets  to  market.  A  Gov-  When  the  forces  of  Bulgar,  Serb,  and 
ernment  slip  of  paper  with  a  promise  to  pay  Greek  were  ready,  toe  to  the  mark,  the  tele- 
the  owner  for  the  use  of  his  oxen  represented  graph  flashed  the  word  to  go. 
no  outlay  in  cash.  As  son  and  grandson  The  war  had  begun.  In  a  sense  it  was 
were  in  the  army,  grandfather  or  the  boy  already  won,  and  the  story  half  told. 

In  the  April  number  Mr.  Palmer  will  tell  the  story  of  the  battles  of  the  war  and  the 

siege  of  Adrianople. 
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Precedisg  Ixstalmexts:  When  the  Sebraska,  bound  from  Seattle  to  Alaska,  struck  a  rock  and  sank, 
Murray  O’Neil,  builder  of  the  North  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  was  among  the  passengers.  After  the 
others  were  taken  off  in  lifeboats.  O’Neil  stayed  behind  to  work  for  the  release  of  the  horses  he  had  on  board. 
■As  he  gave  up  the  vain  effort  and  prepared  to  leave  the  ship,  a  girl,  dazed  and  frightened,  appeared  at  h’s 
door,  and  together  thej’  plunged  into  the  icy  waters.  The  girl  could  not  swim,  but  O’Neil  kept  her  afloat 
until  at  last  they  were  picked  up  by  a  lifeboat.  Later  O’Neil  learned  that  the  girl  he  had  saved  was  Natalie 
Gerard,  ward  of  Curtis  Gordon,  a  promoter  whose  flourishing  Alaskan  projects  were  under  suspicion.  The 
next  day,  when  Miss  Gerard  found  that  O’Neil  was  going  on  north,  she  persuaded  him  to  take  her  along, 
so  that  she  might  join  her  mother  and  Gordon  at  Hope,  Gordon’s  new  mining-town. 

That  night  they  journeyed  in  an  open  launch  out  into  the  Sound  to  intercept  the  north  bound  freight 
steamer,  which  stopped  at  O’Neil’s  bidding  to  take  them  aboard.  The  next  day  they  reached  Hope,  and 
O’Neil,  after  staying  over  as  Gordon’s  guest  for  a  few  hours,  left  with  a  former  employee,  “Happy 
Tom”  Slater,  who  had  been  working  for  Gordon  but  resigned  the  moment  he  saw  O’Neil.  .At  Cortez. 
Murray  acquired  also  Dan  .Appleton,  a  young  engineer  whom  Gordon  had  just  fired  for  telling  the  truth  about 
his  worthless  mine.  Then  O’Neil’s  expedition,  bound  for  the  Kyak  coal-fields  to  make  good  Murray’s  claims, 
pushed  on  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  delta  extending  from  the  canon  by  which  the  Salmon  River  bursts 
through  the  coast  range,  and  within  sound  of  the  twin  glaciers  that  made  the  river  a  battle  of  icebergs. 
Here  O’Neil  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  carrying  a  railroad  by  this  apparently  impossible 
route  to  the  rich  resources  of  interior  .Alaska.  If  this  could  be  done,  Gordon’s  road,  starting  from  Hope, 
and  the  Copper  Trust’s,  from  Cortez,  would  be  defeated.  O’Neil  determined  at  any  rate  to  investigate, 
and  his  little  party,  defying  hardship  and  danger,  fought  icebergs  and  icy  currents  till  they  penetrated  the 
cafion  to  the  terrible  glaciers  themselves. 

When  they  emerg^,  it  was  to  plan  the  preliminaries  of  an  undertaking  that  “Happy  Tom”  gloomily 
pronounced  “nothing  more  nor  less  than  hydrophobia.” 

CHAPTER  VIII 

IHE  clerk  of  the  leading  hotel  in  before  answering.  He  saw  a  ragged,  loose- 

T  Seattle  whirled  his  register  about  hung,  fat  man  of  melancholy  countenance, 

as  a  man  depiosited  a  weather-  who  was  booted  to  the  knee  and  chewing 

—  —  beaten  war-bag  on  the  marble  floor  gum. 

and  leaned  over  the  counter  to  inquire:  “Mr.  O’Neil  keeps  a  room  here  by  the 

“Is  Murray  O’Neil  here?”  year,”  he  replied  guardedly. 

This  question  had  been  asked  repeatedly  “Show  me  up!”  said  the  newcomer  as  if 
within  the  last  two  hours,  but  by  people  advancing  a  challenge, 
totally  different  in  appearance  from  the  one  A  smart  reply  was  on  the  lips  of  the  clerk, 
who  spoke  now’.  The  man  behind  the  desk  but  something  in  the  other’s  manner  dis- 

measured  the  stranger  with  a  suspicious  eye  couraged  flippancy. 
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“Mr.  O’Neil  is  not  here.” 

The  fat  man  stared  at  his  informant  ac¬ 
cusingly.  “Ain’t  this  the  fifteenth?”  he 
asked. 

“It  is.” 

“Then  he’s  here  all  right!” 

“Mr.  O’Neil  is  not  in,”  the  clerk  rep>eated, 
gazing  fixedly  over  Mr.  Slater’s  shoulder. 

“Well,  I  guess  his  room  will  do  for  me;  I 
ain’t  particular.” 

“His  room  is  occupied  at  present.  If  you 
care  to  w’ait  you  will  find - ” 

At  that  moment  the  breath  was  driven 
out  of  Tom’s  lungs  by  a  tremendous  whack, 
and  he  turned  to  behold  Dr.  Stanley  Gray 
towering  over  him,  smiling  exp>ansively. 

“Look  out!”  Slater  coughed,  and  seized 
his  .Adam’s  apple.  “You  made  me  swallow 
my  cud.”  The  two  shook  hands  warmly. 

“Where’s  Murray?”  demanded  Slater. 

“He’s  around,  somewhere.  He  arrived 
this  morning,  but  we’ve  barely  seen  him.” 

“This  rat-brained  party  said  he  hadn’t 
come.”  Slater  turned  a  resentful,  smolder¬ 
ing  gaze  upon  the  hotel  clerk  and  looked 
about  him  for  a  chair  with  a  detachable  leg; 
but  the  object  of  his  regard  disappeared 
abruptly  behind  the  key-rack. 

“What’s  in  the  air?”  Dr.  Gray  inquired. 
“None  of  us  know’.  We  didn’t  even  know 
where  Murray  was — thought  he  was  in 
Kyak,  until  he  sounded  the  tocsin  from  New 
York.  The  other  boys  have  quit  their  jobs 
and  I’ve  sold  my  practise.” 

“It’s  a  railroad!” 

Dr.  Gray  grinned.  “Well!  That’s  the 
tone  I  use  when  I  break  the  news  that  it’s 
a  girl  instead  of  a  boy.” 

“It’s  a  railroad,”  Slater  repeated,  “up 
the  Salmon  River!” 

“Good  Lord!  What  about  those  glaciers?” 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  so  much  the  glaciers  and 
the  floating  icebergs  and  the  raging  chasms 
and  the  quaking  tundra — Murray  thinks  he 
can  overcome  them;  it’s  the  mosquitoes  and 
the  Copper  Trust  that  are  going  to  figure 
in  this  enterprise.  One  of  ’em  will  be  the 
death  of  me,  and  the  other  will  bust  Murray 
if  he  don’t  look  out.  Say,  my  neck  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  bumps  till  it  feels  like  a  dog-col¬ 
lar  of  seed-pearls.” 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  have  a  fight?”  asked 
the  doctor  hopefully. 

“A  fight!  It’ll  be  the  worst  massacre 
since  the  Little  Big  Horn.  We’re  surround¬ 
ed  already,  and  no  help  in  sight.” 

O’Neil  found  his  “boys”  awaiting  him 


when  he  returned  to  his  room.  There  was 
Mellen,  the  bridge  builder,  lean,  gaunt,  and 
serious-minded,  with  the  dust  of  Chihuahua 
still  upon  his  shoes;  there  was  McKay,  the 
superintendent,  who  had  arrived  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  morning;  Sheldon,  the  commis¬ 
sary  man;  Elkins;  “Doc”  Gray,  and  Happy 
Tom  Slater.  Parker,  the  chief  engineer, 
was  to  arrive  the  next  day. 

“I  sent  Appleton  in  from  Cortez,”  O’Neil 
told  them,  “to  come  down  the  river  and 
make  the  preliminary  survey  into  Omar. 
He  cables  me  that  he  has  filed  his  locations 
and  everything  is  O.  K.  On  my  way  East 
I  stopf)ed  here  long  enough  to  buy  the  Omar 
cannery,  docks,  buildings,  and  town-site. 
It’s  all  mine,  and  it  will  save  us  ninety  days’ 
work  in  getting  started.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  that  tundra  be¬ 
tween  Omar  and  the  canon?”  queried  Mc¬ 
Kay,  who  had  crossed  the  Salmon  River 
delta  and  knew  its  character.  “It’s  like 
calves’-foot  jelly — a  man  bogs  down  to  his 
waist  in  it.” 

“We’ll  fill  and  trestle,”  said  O’Neil. 

“We  couldn’t  move  a  pile-driver  twenty 
feet.” 

“It’s  frozen  solid  in  winter.” 

McKay  nodded.  “We’ll  have  to  drive 
steam  points  ahead  of  every  pile,  I  suppose, 
and  we’ll  need  Eskimos  to  work  in  that 
cold;  but  I  guess  we  can  manage  somehow.” 

“That  country  is  like  an  apple-pie,”  said 
Tom  Slater — “it’s  better  cold  than  hot. 
There’s  a  hundred  inches  of  rainfall  at 
Omar  in  summer.  We’ll  all  have  web  feet 
when  we  get  out.” 

Sheldon,  the  light-hearted  commissary 
man,  spoke  up.  “If  it’s  as  wet  as  all  that, 
we’ll  need  Finns — instead  of  Eskimos.” 

He  was  promptly  hooted  into  silence. 

“I  understand  those  glaciers  come  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,”  the  superintendent 
ventured. 

“They  do,”  O’Neil  acknowledged,  “and 
they’re  the  liveliest  ones  I  ever  saw.  Tom 
can  answer  for  that.  One  of  them  is  fully 
four  hundred  feet  high  at  the  face  and  four 
miles  across.  They’re  constantly  breaking, 
loo.” 

“Lumps  bigger  than  this  hotel,”  supple¬ 
mented  Slater.  “It’s  quite  a  sight — equal 
to  anything  in  the  state  of  Maine.” 

O’Neil  laughed  with  the  others  at  this 
display  of  sectional  pride,  and  then  ex¬ 
plain^: 

“The  problem  of  passing  them  sounds 
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difficult,  but  in  reality  it  isn’t.  If  those  other 
engineers  had  looked  o\-er  the  ground  as  I 
did.  instead  of  relying  entirely  upon  hear¬ 
say,  we  wouldn’t  be  meeting  here  to-day. 
Of  course,  I  realized  that  we  couldn’t  build 
a  road  over  a  moving  river  of  ice,  nor  in 
front  of  one,  for  that  matter;  but  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  Nature  had  made  us  one  conces¬ 
sion.  She  placed  her  glaciers  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley,  to  be  sure,  but  she  placed 
the  one  that  comes  in  from  the  east  bank 
slightly  higher  up>-stream  than  the  one  that 
comes  in  from  the  west.  They  don’t  really 
face  each  other,  although  from  the  sea  they 
api)ear  to  do  so.  You  see  the  answer?” 

His  hearers  nodded  vigorously. 

“If  we  cross  the  river,  low  down,  by  a 
trestle,  and  run  up  the  east  bank  past  Jack- 
son  glacier — the  one  on  the  west — until  we 
are  stoppjed  by  Garfield — the  upper  one — 
then  throw  a  bridge  directly  across,  back 
to  the  side  we  started  from,  we  miss 
them  both  and  have  the  river  always  be¬ 
tween  them  and  us.  Above  the  upfier 
crossing  there  will  be  a  lot  of  heavy  rock 
work  to  do,  but  nothing  unusual,  and  once 
though  the  gorge  we  come  out  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  where  the  other  roads  run  in  from 
Cortez.  They  cross  three  divides,  while  we 
run  through  on  a  one  |)er  cent,  grade. 
That  will  give  us  a  down-hill  pull  on  all 
heavy  freight.” 

“Sounds  as  simple  as  a  pair  of  suspenders, 
doesn’t  it?”  inquired  Slater.  “But  wait  till 
you  see  it.  The  gorge  below  Niagara  is 
stagnant  water  compared  to  the  cataract 


above  those  glaciers. 

It  takes  two  looks  to 
see  the  top  of  the 
mountains  —  and 
those  glaciers  them- 
seh^es  —  well!  Lan¬ 
guage  just  gums  up 
and  sticks  when  it 
comes  to  describing 
them.” 

Mellen  spoke  for 
the  first  time. 

“As  I  understand  i 
it,  we  will  cross  the 
river  betw'een  the 
glaciers  and  immedi¬ 
ately  below’  the  up- 
p)er  one.” 

“Exactly!” 

He  shook  his  head. 
“We  can’t  build  piers 
to  withstand  those  heavy  bergs,  which  you 
tell  me  are  always  breaking  off.” 

“I’ll  explain  how  we  can,”  said  O’Neil. 
“You’ve  hit  the  bull’s-eye — the  tender  spot 
in^the  whole  enterprise.  While  the  river  is 
narrow  and  rapid  in  front  of  Jackson  —  the 
lower  glacier — opposite  Garfield  there  is  a 
kind  of  lake,  formed,  I  suppose,  when  the 
glacier  receded  from  its  original  p>osition. 
Now,  then,  here  lies  the  joker — the  secret 
of  the  w’hole  proposition.  This  lake  is  deep, 
but  there  is  a  shallow  bar  across  its  outlet 
which  serves  to  hold  back  all  but  the  small 
bergs.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to  cross  in 
safety.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  discova 
why  only  the  ice  from  the  lower  glacier 
came  down  river;  then,  when  I  realized  the 
truth,  I  knew  I  had  the  key  to  Alaska  in 
my  hands.  We’ll  cross  just  below  this  bar. 
Understand?” 

“Where’s  the  money  coming  from?” 
Slater  inquired  bluntly. 

“I’m  putting  in  my  own  fortune.” 

“How  much  is  that?  I’m  dead  to  all 
sense  of  modesty,  you  see.” 

“About  a  million  dollars,”  said  O’Neil. 

“Humph!  That  won’t  get  us  started.” 

“I’ve  raised  another  million  in  New 
York.”  The  chief  was  smiling  and  did  not 
seem  to  resent  this  inquisitiveness  in  the 
least. 

“Nothing  but  a  shoestring!” 

“My  dear  Happy,”  laughed  the  builder, 

“I  don’t  intend  to  complete  the  road.” 

“Then — why  in  blazes  are  you  starting 
it?”  demanded  Slater  in  a  bewilderment 
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which  the  others 
evidently  shared. 

“Half  a  railroad  ain’t 
any  good.” 

“Once  my  right  of 
way  is  filed,  it  will 
put  those  projects 
from  Cortez  out  of 
business.  No  one 
but  an  imbecile 
would  think  of  build¬ 
ing  in  from  there 
with  the  Omar  route 
made  possible.  Be¬ 
fore  we  come  to  that 
Salmon  River  bridge 
the  Copper  Trust  will 
have  to  buy  us  out.” 

“That’s  lan¬ 
guage!”  said  Happy 
Tom  in  sudden  ad¬ 
miration.  “Those  are  w’ords  I  understand. 
I  withdraw  my  objections  and  give  my  con¬ 
sent  to  the  deal.” 

They  were  deep  in  their  discussion  when 
the  telephone  broke  in  noisily.  Sheldon, 
being  nearest  to  the  instrument,  answered 
it.  “There’s  a  newspaper  reporter  down¬ 
stairs  to  interview  you,”  he  announced  after 
an  instant. 

“I  don’t  grant  interviews,”  O’Neil  said 
sharply;  he  could  not  guess  by  what  evil 
chance  the  news  of  his  plans  had  leaked  out. 

“Nothing  doing!”  Sheldon  spoke  into 
the  transmitter.  He  turned  again  to  his 
employer:  “Operator  says  the  party  doesn’t 
mind  w-aiting.” 

O’Neil  frowned  impatiently. 

“Throw  him  out!”  Sheldon  directed 
bruskly,  then  suddenly  he  dropp)ed  the 
receiver  as  if  it  had  burned  his  fingers. 
“Hell!  It’s  a  woman,  Murray!  She’s  on 
the  wire.  She  thanks  you  sweetly  and  says 
she’ll  wait.” 

“A  woman!  A  newspajier  woman!” 
O’Neil  rose  and  seized  the  instrument  rough¬ 
ly.  His  voice  was  freezing  as  he  said: 
“Hello!  I  refuse  to  be  interviewed.  Yes! 
There’s  no  use — ”  His  tone  suddenly  alter¬ 
ed.  “Miss  Appleton!  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I’ll  be  right  down.”  Turning’^to  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  he  announced  with  a  wry  smile: 
“This  seems  to  terminate  our  interview. 
She’s  Dan  Appleton’s  sister,  and  there¬ 
fore — ”  He  shrugged  resignedly.  “Now 
run  along.  I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

His  “boys”  made  their  way  down  to  the 


street,  talking  guardedly  as  they  went.  All 
were  optimistic  save  Slater,  whose  face  re¬ 
mained  shrouded  in  its  customary  gloom. 

“Cheer  up.  Happy,”  Dr.  Gray  exhorted 
him.  “It’s  the  biggest  thing  we  ever  tack¬ 
led.” 

“Wait!  Just  wait  till  you’ve  seen  the 
place,”  Tom  said. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  can  be  done?” 

“Nope!” 

“Come,  come!” 

“It’s  impossible!  Of  course  u'e'll  do  it, 
but  it’s  impossible,  just  the  same.  It  W'ill 
mean  a  scrap,  too,  like  none  of  us  ever  saw, 
and  I  was  raised  in  a  logging-camp  where 
fighting  is  the  general  recreation.  If  I  was 
yoimg,  like  the  rest  of  you,  I  wouldn’t 
mind;  but  I’m  old — and  my  digestion’s 
gone.  I  can’t  hardly  take  care  of  myself 
any  more.  Doc.  I’m  too  feeble  to  fight 
or — ”  He  signaled  a  passing  car;  it  failed 
to  stop,  and  he  rushed  after  it,  dodging 
vehicles  with  the  agility  of  a  rabbit  and 
swinging  his  heavy  war-bag  as  if  it  weighed 
no  more  than  a  good  resolution. 

O’Neil  entered  the  parlor  with  a  feeling 
of  extreme  annoyance,  expecting  to  meet 
an  inquisitive,  bold  young  woman  bent  upon 
exploiting  his  plans  and  his  personality.  He 
was  amazed  and  offended  that  Dan  Apple- 
ton,  in  whom  he  had  reposed  the  utmost 
faith,  should  have  betray^  his  secret.  But 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  in  the  girl  who 
came  toward  him  briskly,  with  hand  out¬ 
stretched. 
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Miss  Appleton  was  her  brother’s  double. 
She  had  his  frank  blue  eyes,  his  straw-gold 
hair,  his  humorous  smile  and  wide-awake 
look.  She  was  not  by  any  means  beautiful 
— her  features  were  too  irregular,  her  nose 
too  tip-tilted,  her  mouth  too  generous  for 
that — but  she  seemed  crisp,  clean-cut,  and 
wholesome.  What  first  struck  O’Neil  was 
her  effect  of  boyishness.  From  the  crown 
of  her  plain  straw  “sailor”  to  the  soles  of 
her  sensible  walking-boots,  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  feminine  frippjery.  She  wore 
a  plain  shirt-waist  and  a  tailored  skirt,  and 
her  hair  was  arranged  simply.  The  wave 
in  its  pale  gold  was  the  only  concession 
about  her  to  mere  prettiness.  Yet  she  gave 
no  impression  of  deliberate  masculinity. 
She  struck  one  as  merely  not  interested  in 
clothes,  instinctively  expressing  in  her  dress 
her  own  boyish  directness  and  her  business¬ 
like  absorption  in  her  work. 

“You’re  furious,  of  course;  anybody 
would  be,”  she  began,  then  laughed  so 
frankly  that  his  eyes  softened  and  the 
wrinkles  at  their  corners  deep)ened. 

“I  fear  I  was  rude  before  I  learned  you 
were  Dan’s  sister,”  he  apologized.  “But 
you  see  I’m  a  bit  afraid  of  new’spaper 
people.” 

“I  knew  you’d  struggle.  But  I  won’t  de¬ 
tain  you  long.  I  don’t  care  where  you  were 
born,  or  where  you  went  to  school,  or  what 
patent  breakfast-food  you  eat.  T§11  me, 
are  you  going  to  build  another  railroad  in 
Alaska?” 

“Possibly.  There  seems  to  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  there — but  Dan  has  probably  told 
you  as  much  about  that  as  I  am  at  liberty 
to  tell.  He’s  been  over  the  ground.” 

Her  eyes  widened  with  a  flash  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  “You  know  very  well,  or  you  ought 
to  know,  that  Dan  wouldn’t  tell  me  a 
thing  while  he’s  w’orking  for  you.  He 
hasn’t  said  a  word,  but — is  that  why  you 
came  in  frowming  like  a  thunder-cloud?  Did 
you  think  he  set  me  on  your  trail?” 

“I  think  I  do  know  that  he  wouldn’t  do 
anything  really  indiscreet.”  Murray  r^ard- 
ed  her  with  growing  favor.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  this  boyish  girl  which  awakened 
the  same  spontaneous  liking  he  had  felt 
upx)n  his  first  meeting  with  her  brother. 
He  surprised  her  by  confessing  boldly: 

“I  am  building  a  railroad — to  the  interior 
of  .\laska.  I’ve  been  East  and  raised  the 
money;  my  men  are  here;  we’ll  begin  oper¬ 
ations  at  once.” 


“Where  does  your  road  start  from?” 

“The  town  of  Omar,  on  King  Philip 
Sound,  near  Hope  and  Cortez.  It  will  run 
up  the  Salmon  River  and  past  the  glaciers 
which  the  other  men  refus^  to  tackle,  and 
it  will  put  the  other  lines  out  of  business.” 

“If  I  weep,  it  is  for  joy,”  said  the  girl. 
“I  don’t  like  Curtis  Gordon.  I  call  him 
Simon  Legree.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  he  impresses  me  as  a  real,  old- 
time  villain — wdth  the  riding-boots  and  the 
whip  and  all  that.  This  is  a  big  story 
you’ve  given  me,  Mr.  O’Neil.  I  think  you 
are  a  very  nice  jjerson  to  inteiA-iew,  after 

“Wait!  I  don’t  want  you  to  use  a  word 
of  what  I’ve  told  you.” 

Miss  Appleton’s  clearly  penciled  brows 
rose  inquiringly.  “Then  why  didn’t  you 
keep  still?” 

“You  asked  me.  I  told  you  because  you 
are  Dan  Appleton’s  sister.  Nevertheless,  I 
don’t  want  it  made  public.” 

“Let’s  sit  down,”  said  the  girl  with  a 
laugh.  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn’t 
come  here  to  interview  you  for  my  paper. 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  tried  your  patience  awfully.” 
A  faint  flush  tinged  her  clear  comple.xion. 
“I  just  came,  really,  to  get  some  news  of 
Dan.” 

“He’s  perfectly  w’ell  and  happy,  and 
you’ll  see  him  in  a  few  days.” 

Miss  Appleton  nodded.  “So  he  wrote, 
but  I  couJdn’t  wait!  Now  won’t  you  tell 
me  all  about  him? — not  anything  about  his 
looks  and  his  health,  but  little,  unimportant 
things  that  will  mean  something.  You  see, 
I’m  his  mother  and  his  sister  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart.” 

O’Neil  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  before 
long  found  himself  reciting  the  details  of 
that  trying  trip  up  the  Salmon  River.  He 
told  her  how  he  had  sent  the  young  engi* 
neer  out  to  run  the  preliminary  survey  for 
the  new  railroad,  and  added:  “He  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  realize  his  ambition  of  haxing 
you  wdth  him  all  the  time.  I’m  sure  that 
will  please  you.” 

“And  it  is  my  ambition  to  make  enough 
money  to  have  him  with  me,”  she  announc¬ 
ed.  With  an  air  of  some  importance  she 
continued:  “I’ll  tell  you  a  secret:  I’m  wri¬ 
ting  for  the  magazines — stories!”  She  sat 
ba^,  awaiting  his  enthusiasm.  When  she 
saw  that  it  was  not  forthcoming,  she  e-x- 
claimed:  “My!  How  you  do  rave  over  the 
idea!” 
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I  “I  congratulate  you,  of  course,  but - ” 

f  “Now,  don’t  tell  me  that  you  tried  it 

once.  Of  course,  you  did.  I  know  it’s  a 
harmless  disease,  like  the  measles,  and  that 
everybody  has  it  when  they’re  young. 
.\bove  all,  don’t  volunteer  the  information 
that  your  own  life  is  full  of  romance  and 
would  make  a  splendid  novel.  They  all  say 
that.” 

O’Neil  laughed.  “I  didn’t  suppose  you 
had  to  write,”  he  said.  “Dan  told  me  you 
had  invested  your  fortune  and  were  on 
Easy  Street.” 

*'  “That  was  poetic  license.  I  hctionized 

slightly  in  my  report  to  him  because  I  knew 
t  he  was  doing  so  well.” 

“Then  your  investment  didn’t  turn  out 
fortunately?” 

1  Miss  Appleton  hesitated.  “You  seem  to 

I  be  a  kindly,  trusting  jierson.  I’m  tempted 

j.  to  destroy  your  faith  in  human  nature.” 

1  “Please  don’t.” 

I  “Yes,  I  shall.  My  experience  may  help 

you  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  high  finance. 
Well,  then,  it  w'as  a  very  sad  little  fortune, 
to  b^n  with;  but  even  a  boy’s-size  fortune 
[  looked  big  to  me.  I  wanted  to  invest  it  in 

something  sure — something  stable  and  ag¬ 
ricultural,  with  the  ine.xhaustible  resources 
[  of  Nature  back  of  it — this  isn’t  my  own 

t  language;  I  cribbed  it  from  the  apple-man.” 

“Apple-man?” 

;  “Yes.  He  had  brown  eyes,  and  a  silky 

mustache,  and  a  big  irrigation  plan,  over 
east  of  the  mountains.  You  gave  him  your 
j  money,  and  he  gave  you  a  perfectly  good 

receipt.  Then  he  planted  little  apple-trees. 
He  nursed  them  tenderly  for  five  years,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  turned  them  over  to  you  with 
his  blessing,  and  you  lived  happily  forever 
\  after.  At  least  that  was  the  idea.  You 

:  couldn’t  fail  to  grow  rich,  for  the  water  al- 

I  ways  bubbled  through  his  little  ditch  and 

it  never  froze  nor  rained,  to  spoil  things.  I 
used  to  love  apples — and  then  there  was 
my  name,  which  seemed  a  good  omen.  But 
lately  I’ve  considered  changing  ‘Appleton’ 
to  ‘Berry’  or  ‘Plummer’  or  some  other  kind 
of  fruit.” 

“I  infer  that  the  scheme  failed.”  O’Neil’s 
eyes  were  half  closed  with  amusement. 

“Yes.  It  was  a  good  scheme,  too,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  irrigation  ditch  ran 
up-hill,  and  that  there  wasn’t  any  water 
where  it  started  from,  and  that  apples  never 
had  been  made  to  grow  in  that  locality  be¬ 
cause  of  something  in  the  soil,  and  that 


Brown-eyed  Betty’s  title  to  the  land 
wouldn’t  hold  water  any  more  than  the 
ditch.  Otherwise,  I’m  sure  he’d  have  made 
a  success  and  I’d  have  sp)ent  my  declining 
years  in  a  rocking-chair  under  the  falling 
apple-blossoms,  eating  Pippins  and  Jona¬ 
thans  and  Northern  Spies.  I  can’t  b^r  to 
touch  them  now.  Life  at  my  boarding¬ 
house  is  one  long  battle  against  apple-pies, 
apple-puddings,  apple-tapioca  —  ugh!  I 
hate  the  very  w'ord.” 

“I  can  understand  your  aversion,”  laugh¬ 
ed  O’Neil.  “I  wonder  if  you  would  let  me 
order  dinner  for  both  of  us,  pro\ided  I 
taboo  fruit.  Perhaps  I’ll  think  of  something 
more  to  tell  you  about  Dan.  I’m  sure  he 
wouldn’t  object - ” 

“Oh,  my  card  is  all  the  chaperon  I  need; 
it  takes  me  everywhere  and  renders  me  su¬ 
perior  to  the  smaller  conventionalities.” 
Laughingly  she  handed  him  one  and  he  read; 

“Eliza  V.  Appleton, 

The  Review.” 

“May  I  ask  what  the  ‘V’  stands  for?” 
He  held  up  the  card  between  his  thumb  and 
finger. 

Miss  Appleton  blushed,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  boy,  then  answ’ered  stiffly: 

“It  stands  for  ‘Violet.’  But  that  isn’t 
my  fault,  and  I’m  doing  my  best  to  live  it 
down.” 

CHAPTER  IX 

ELIZA  GETS  A  COMMISSION 

One  day  about  a  year  later  the  editor  of 
the  Rairw  called  Eliza  to  his  desk.  “Miss 
.Appleton,”  he  said,  “would  you  like  to  take 
a  vacation?” 

“Is  that  your  delicate  way  of  telling  me 
I’m  discharged?”  inquired  Eliza. 

“You  know  very  well  we  wouldn’t  fire 
you.  But  you  haven’t  had  a  vacation  for 
three  years,  and  you  need  a  rest.  We’re 
going  to  send  you  on  an  assignment — to 
Alaska — if  you’ll  go.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  quitting  newsp>aper  work 
for  good.  The  magazines  pay  better,  and 
I’m  writing  a  book.” 

“I  know’.  Perhaps  this  will  just  fit  in 
with  your  plans,  for  it  has  to  do  with  your 
pet  topic  of  conservation.  Those  forestry 
stories  of  yours  and  the  article  on  the  VV'ater 
Power  Combination  made  a  hit,  didn’t 
they?” 
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“she  accused  me  last  night.  I  TRIED  TO  LIE,  BUT— HOW  I  HAVE  LIVED  THROUGH  THESE 

HOURS  i’ll  never  KNOW.” 
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“1  judge  so.  Anyhow,  the  magazine 
people  want  more.” 

“Good!  Here’s  your  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  big  for  yourself  and  for  us.  Those 
Alaskan  coal  claimants  have  been  making 
a  great  effort  in  Washington  to  rush  their 
patents  through,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  possibility  of  their  succeeding  unless 
the  public  wakes  up.  We  want  to  show  up 
the  whole  fraudulent  affair;  show  how  the 
entries  were  illegal,  and  how  the  agents  of 
the  trust  are  trying  to  put  over  the  greatest 
steal  of  the  country.  It’s  the  Heidlemanns 
that  are  back  of  it — and  a  few  fellows  like 
Murray  O’Neil.” 

“O’Neil!” 

“You  know  him,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes.  I  interviewed  him  a  year  ago, 
when  he  started  his  railroad.” 

“He’s  fighting  for  one  of  the  biggest  and 
richest  groups  of  claims.  He’s  backed  by 
some  Eastern  people.  It’s  the  psychological 
moment  to  expose  both  the  railroad  and 
the  coal  situation,  for  the  thieves  are  fight¬ 
ing  among  themselves — Gordon,  O’Neil, 
and  the  Heidlemanns.” 

“Mr.  O’Neil  is  no  thief,”  said  the  girl 
shortly. 

“Of  course  not.  He’s  merely  trying  to 
snatch  control  of  an  empire,  and  to  grab  ten 
million  dollars’  worth  of  coal  for  nothing. 
That’s  not  theft,  it’s  financial  genius!  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  public  is  rou^ng  it¬ 
self — coming  to  regard  its  natural  resources 
as  its  own  and  not  the  projaerty  of  the  first 
financier  who  lays  hold  of  them.  Call  it 
what  you  will,  but  give  us  the  true  story  of 
the  Kyak  coal  and  above  all  the  story  of 
the  railroad  battle.  Things  are  growing 
bitter  up  there  already,  and  they’re  bound 
to  get  worse  rapidly.  Give  us  the  news  and 
we’ll  play  it  up  big  through  our  Eastern 
syndicate.  You  can  handle  the  magazine 
articles  in  a  more  dignified  way,  if  you 
choose.  A  few  good,  vigorous,  fearless 
newspaper  stories,  written  by  some  one  on 
the  ground,  will  give  Congress  such  a  jolt 
that  no  coal  patents  will  be  issued  this  sea¬ 
son  and  no  Government  aid  will  be  given 
to  the  railroads.  You  get  the  idea?” 

“Certainly!  But  it  will  take  time  to  do 
all  that.” 

“Spend  a  year  at  it  if  necessary.  The 
Rrcieu;  is  fighting  for  a  principle;  it  will 
back  you  to  any  extent.  Isn’t  it  worth  a 
year,  two  years,  of  hard  labor,  to  awaken 
the  .American  people  to  the  knowiedge  that 


they  are  being  robbed  of  their  birthright?  \ 

I  have  several  men  whom  I  could  send,  but  ' 

I  chose  you  because  your  work  along  this  I 
line  has  given  you  a  standing.  This  is  your  u 
chance,  Eliza — to  make  a  big  reputation  S 
and  to  perform  a  real  service  to  the  coun-  | 
try.  It’s  a  chance  that  may  never  come  ! 
your  way  again.  Will  you  go?”  ' 

“Of  course  I’ll  go.”  ■ 

“I  knew  you  would.  You’re  up  against 
a  tough  proposition,  but  I  can  trust  you  to 
make  go^  on  it.  You  can’t  fail  if  you  play 
one  interest  against  the  other,  for  they’re 
all  fighting  like  Kilkenny  cats.  The  Heidle¬ 
manns  are  a  bunch  of  bandits;  Gordon  is  a 
brilliant,  unscrupulous  promoter;  O’Neil  b  p 
a  cold,  shrewd  schemer  with  more  brains 
and  daring  than  any  of  the  others— he 
showed  that  when  he  walked  in  there  and  ^ 
seized  the  Salmon  River  canon.  He  broke  _ 
up  all  their  plans,  and  set  the  Copper  Trust 
by  the  ears,  but  I  understand  they’ve  got  i 
’him  bottled  up  at  last.  Here’s  your  trans-  j 
portation — on  Saturday’s  steamer.”  The 
editor  shook  Miss  Appleton’s  hand  warmly  L 
as  she  rose.  “Good  luck,  Eliza!  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  won’t  balk,  no  matter  how  lively  p 
your  stuff  is.  If  I  were  you,  I’d  gum-shoe  i 
it.  They’re  a  rotten  crowd,  and  they  might 
send  you  back  if  they  got  wise.” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Eliza,  quietly.  j 

CHAPTER  X 

IN  WHICH  WE  COME  TO  OMAR 

The  town  of  Omar  lay  drenched  in  mist 
as  the  steamer  bearing  the  representative  = 
of  the  Review  drew  in  at  the  dock.  The  ^ 
whole  region  was  sodden  and  rain-soaked,  jj 
verdant' with  a  lush  growth.  No  summer  H 
sun  shone  here  to  bake  sprouting  leaves  or  i 
sear  tender  grasses.  Beneath  the  shelter-  jj 
ing  firs  a  blanket  of  moss  extended  over  | 
hill  and  vale,  knee-deep  and  treacherous  to 
the  foot.  The  mountain  crests  were  white, 
and  down  every  gully  streamed  water  from  ■ 
the  melting  snow's. 

The  country  itself  lay  on  end,  as  if  crum¬ 
pled  by  some  giant  hand,  and  presented  a 
tropical  blend  of  colors.  There  was  the  j 
gray  of  fog  and  low’-swept  clouds,  the  dense  j 
dark-green  of  the  spruces,  underlaid  with 
the  richer,  lighter  shades  where  the  summer  i 
vegetation  rioted.  And  running  through  it 
all  were  the  shimmering,  silent  reaches  of 
the  Sound.  ’ 
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Omar  itself  was  a  mushroom  city,  sprung 
up  by  magic,  as  if  the  dampness  at  its  roots 
had  caused  it  to  rise  overnight.  A  saw¬ 
mill  shrieked  complainingly ;  a  noisy  switch- 
engine  shunted  rows  of  flat-cars  back  and 
forth,  tooting  lustily;  the  rattle  of  steam 
winches  and  the  cries  of  stevedores  from  a 
discharging  freighter  echoed  against  the 
hillsides.  Close  huddled  at  the  water-front 
lay  the  old  cannery  buildings,  greatly  e.\- 
panded  and  multiplied  now,  and  glistening 
with  fresh  paint.  Back  of  them  again  lay 
the  town,  its  stumpy,  half-graded  streets 
terminating  in  the  forest  like  the  warty  feel¬ 
ers  of  a  stranded  octopus. 

Dan  Appleton,  his  clothing  dewy  from 
the  fog,  his  cheeks  bronzed  by  e.xposure, 
was  over  the  rail  before  the  ship  had  made 
fast,  and  had  Eliza  in  his  arms,  crushing 
her  with  the  hug  of  a  bear, 

“Come  up  to  the  house.  Sis,  quick!”  he 
cried,  when  the  first  frenzy  of  greeting  was 
over.  His  eyes  were  dancing,  his  face  was 
alight  with  eagerness. 

“But,  Danny,”  she  laughed,  squeezing  his 
arm  tenderly,  “you  live  with  Mr.  O’Neil 
and  all  those  other  men,  in  a  horrible, 
crawling  bunk-house!” 

“Oh,  do  I?  I’ll  have  I 
you  know  that  our  I 
bunk-houses  don’t 
crawl.  And  besides — 
but  w'  a  i  t !  I  t’s  a 
s’prise.” 

“Tell  me  what  it  is, 
quick!  You  know  I 
never  could  wait  for 
s’prises.” 

“Well!  It’s  a  brand- 
new,  ultra-stylish  resi¬ 
dence,  for  just  you  and 
me.  When  the  chief 
heard  you  were  coming 
hehad  a  cottage  built.” 

“Danny!  It  was 
only  five  days  ago  that 
I  cabled  you!” 

“That’s  really  ten 
days  for  us,  for  you 
see  we  never  sleep. 

It’s  finished  and  wait¬ 
ing,  and  your  room  is  in  white,  and  the 
pamt  will  be  dry  to-morrow.  He’s  a  won¬ 
der!” 

Remembering  the  nature  of  her  mission, 
Eliza  demurred.  “I’m  afraid  I  can’t  live 
there,  Dan.  You  know'” — she  hesitated — 


“I  may  have  to  write  some  rather  dreadful 
things  about  him.” 

“What?”  Dan’s  face  fell.  “You  are 
going  to  attack  the  chief?  I  had  no  idea  of 
that!”  He  looked  genuinely  distressed  and 
a  little  stern. 

She  laid  a  pleading  hand  on  his  arm. 
“Forgive  me,  Dan,”  she  said.  “I  knew' 
how'  you  would  feel,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don’t  like  that  part  of  it  one  bit.  But  it 
was  my  big  chance — the  sort  of  thing  I  ha\  e 
been  w'aiting  years  for.  I  couldn’t  bear  to 
miss  it.”  There  was  a  suspicion  of  tears  in 
her  eyes.  “I  didn’t  think  it  all  out.  I  just 
came.  Things  get  awfully  mixed,  don’t 
they?  Of  course,  I  wouldn’t  attack  him  un¬ 
fairly,  but  I  do  believe  in  conservation — 
and  what  could  I  do  but  come  here,  to 
you?” 

Dan  smiled  to  reassure  her.  “Perhaps 
you  won’t  feel  like  attacking  him  when 
you  learn  more  about  things.  I  know  you 
wouldn’t  be  unfair.  You’d  flunk  the  job 
first.  Wait  till  you  talk  to  him.  But  you 
can’t  refuse  his  kindness,  for  a  time  at  least. 
There’s  nowhere  else  for  you  to  stay,  and 
Murray  would  pick  you  up  and  put  you 
into  the  cottage,  muck¬ 
rake  and  all,  if  I  didn’t. 
He  had  to  go  out  on 
the  work  this  morning, 
or  he’d  have  been  here 
to  welcome  you.  He 
sent  apologies  and  said 
a  lot  of  nice  things.” 

“Well”— Eliza  still 
l(X)ked  troubled — “all 
right.  But  wait,”  she 
cried,  with  a  swift 
change  of  mood.  “I’ve 
made  a  little  friend — 
the  dearest,  the  most 
useless  creature!  We 
shared  the  same  state¬ 
room,  and  we’re  sisters. 
She  actually  says  I’m 
pretty,  so  of  course  I’m 
her  slave  for  life.”  She 
hurried  away  in  the 
midst  of  Dan’s  loyal 
protestations  that  she 
U'as  pretty — more  beautiful  than  the  stars, 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  orchids 
of  Brazil.  A  moment  later  she  reappeared 
to  present  Natalie  Gerard. 

Dan  greeted  the  new'  arrival  with  a  cor¬ 
diality  in  which  there  was  a  trace  of 
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“we  must  go!  we  must  go!”  she  kept  repeating;  but  her  tragic  look  alarmed 

NATALIE  FAR  MORE  THAN  HER  WORDS. 
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shyness  unusual  with  him.  “We’ve  made 
quite  a  change  since  you  were  up  here,  Miss 
Gerard,”  he  remarked.  “The  ships  stop 
fiist  at  Omar  now,  you  see.  I  trust  it  won’t 
inconvenience  you.” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  said  Natalie.  “I 
shall  arrive  at  Hope  quite  soon  enough.” 

“Omar  Khayyam  is  out  in  the  wilderness, 
somewhere,*”  Eliza  informed  her  friend, 
“with  his  book  of  verses  and  his  jug  of 
wine,  I  suppose.” 

“Mr.  O’NeU?” 

“Yes.  But  he’ll  be  back  soon,  and  mean¬ 
while  you  are  to  come  up  and  see  our 
paradise.” 

“It — looks  terribly  wet,”  Natalie  ven¬ 
tured.  “Perhaps  we’d  better  wait  imtil  the 
rain  stops.” 

“Please  don’t,”  Dan  laughed.  “It  won’t 
st{^  until  autumn,  and  then  it  will  only 
change  to  snow.  Now  come!  Nobody  ever 
catches  cold  here — there  isn’t  time.” 

He  led  the  two  girls  ashore  and  up 
through  the  town  to  a  moss-green  bimgalow, 
its  newness  attested  by  the  yellow  sawdust 
and  fresh  shavings  which  lay  about.  Amid 
their  exclamations  of  deligh^  he  showed 
them  the  neatly  furnished  mterior,  and 
among  other  wonders  a  bedroom  daintily 
done  in  white,  with  white  curtains  at  the 
mullioned  windows  and  a  suite  of  wicker 
furniture. 

“Where  he  dug  all  that  up,  I  don’t  know,” 
Dan  said,  p>ointing  to  the  bed  and  dresser 
and  chairs.  “He  must  have  had  it  hidden 
out  somewhere.” 

Eliza  surv’eyed  this  chamber  with  won¬ 
dering  eyes.  “It  makes  me  feel  quite 
ashamed,”  she  said,  “though,  of  course,  he 
did  it  for  Dan.  When  he  discovers  my 
abominable  mission  he’ll  probably  set  me 
out  in  the  rain  and  break  all  my  lead-pen¬ 
cils.  But  isn’t  he  magnificent?” 

“He  quite  overwhelms  one,”  Natalie 
agreed.  “Back  in  New  York  he’s  been 
sending  me  American  Beauties  every  week 
for  more  than  a  year.  It’s  his  princely 
way.”  She  colored  slightly,  despite  the  easy 
frankness  of  her  manner. 

“Oh,  he’s  always  doing  something  like 
that,”  Dan  informed  them,  whereupon  his 
sister  exclaimed: 

“You  see,  Natalie!  The  man  is  a  viper. 
If  he  let  his  beard  grow,  I’m  sure  we’d  see 
it  was  blue.” 

“You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judg¬ 
ing,”  •came  O’Neil’s  voice  from  behind 
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them,  and  he  entered  with  hands  outstretch¬ 
ed,  smiling  at  their  surprise. 

“I’ve  just  covered  eighteen  miles  on  a 
railroad  velocipede,”  he  explained,  when  he 
had  welcomed  them,  “and  my  back  is 
broken.  The  engines  were  busy,  but  I 
came  anyhow,  hoping  to  arrive  before  the 
steamer.  Now,  what  is  this  I  hear  about 
my  beard?” 

It  was  Eliza’s  turn  to  blush,  and  she  out¬ 
did  Natalie. 

“They  were  raving  about  your  gallant¬ 
ry,”  said  Dan,  with  all  a  brother’s  ruth¬ 
lessness,  “until  I  told  them  it  was  merely  a 
habit  of  mind  with  you;  then  Sis  called 
you  a  Bluebeard.” 

O’Neil  smiled,  stroking  his  stubbly  chin. 
“You  see  it’s  only  gray.” 

“I — don’t  see,”  said  Eliza,  still  flushing 
furiously. 

“You  would  if  I  continued  to  let  it  grow.” 

“Hm-m!  I  think,  myself,  it’s  a  sort  of 
bluish  gray,”  said  Dan. 

“You  are  still  working  miracles,”  Natalie 
said  to  O’Neil,  an  hour  later,  while  he  was 
showing  his  visitors  the  few  sights  of  Omar 
— “miracles  of  kindness,  as  usual.” 

Dan  and  his  sister  were  following  at  a 
distance,  arm  in  arm  and  chattering  like 
magpies. 

“No,  no!  That  cottage  is  nothing.  Miss 
Appleton  had  to  have  some  place  to  stop. 
By  the  way,  I’ve  arranged  to  send  you  to 
Hop>e  in  my  motor-boat,  just  as  Mr.  Gordon 
sent  me  on  my  way,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
You  will  stay  with  the  Appletons  to-night, 
and  help  at  the  housewarming;  then  Dan 
•  will  take  you  on  in  the  morning.  Women 
are  such  rare  guests  at  Omar  that  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  part  with  them.  You  agree?” 

“How  can  I  refuse?  Your  word  seems  to 
be  law  here.  I’ll  send  word  to  mother  by 
this  afternoon’s  ship  that  I  am  detained  by 
royal  decree.” 

She  sp>oke  with  a  gaiety  that  seemed  a 
little  forced,  and  at  mention  of  her  depar¬ 
ture  a  subtle  change  had  come  over  her  face. 
O’Neil  realized  that  she  had  matured  mark¬ 
edly  since  his  last  meeting  with  her;  there 
was  no  longer  quite  the  same  naive  girlish¬ 
ness. 

“This  has  been  a  very  unhappy  year  for 
your  loyal  subject,  Mr.  O’Neil.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  declared,  with  such 
genuine  kindliness  that  she  was  moved  to 
confide  in  him. 
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“Mother  and  I  are  ruined.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  about  it?” 

“It’s  merely — those  wretched  coal  claims, 

I  have  a  friend  in  the  Land  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and,  remembering  what  you  said,  I 
asked  him  to  look  them  up.  I  knew  no  other 
way  to  go  about  it.  He  tells  me  that  some¬ 
thing  was  done  or  was  not  done,  by  us, 
and  that  we  have  lost  all  we  put  in.” 

“I  urged  Gordon  to  obey  that  ruling,  last 
spring.”  Natalie  saw  that  O’Neil’s  face 
was  ^rk  with  indignation,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  really  cared  set  her  heart  to 
p>ounding  gratefully.  She  was  half  tempted 
to  tell  him  about  that  other,  that  greater 
trouble  which  had  stolen  in  upon  her  peace 
of  mind  and  robbed  her  of  her  girlhood;  but 
she  shrank  from  baring  her  wounds. 

“Does  your  mother  know?”  he  queried. 

“No,  I — ^preferred  to  tell  her  in  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  presence.”  Murray  noticed  that  she 
no  longer  called  the  man  “uncle.”  “It 
seems  to  me  he  was — unfaithful  to  his  trust. 
Am  I  right?” 

“That  is  something  you  must  judge  for 
yourself,”  he  answer^  gravely.  “You  see, 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  reasons 
which  prompted  him  to  sacrifice  your  rights. 
He  may  have  had  very  good  reasons;  I 
dare  say  he  had.  In  building  this  railroad 
I  have  felt  but  one  regret — that  is  the  in¬ 
direct  effect  it  may  have  upon  you  and 
your  mother.  Your  affairs  are  linked  close¬ 
ly  with  Gordon’s,  and  the  success  of  my 
enterprise  will  mean  the  failure  of  his.” 

“You  mustn’t  feel  that  way.  I’m  sure  it 
won’t  affect  us  at  all,  for  we  have  nothing 
more  to  lose.” 

“I’m  deeply  distressed,”  said  O’Neil.  “I 
hope  things  are  not  as  bad  as  you  think  and 
that  Mr.  Gordon  will  be  able  to  straighten 
them  out  for  you.  If  ever  I  can  be  of  serv¬ 
ice,  you  must  be  sure  to  call  upon  me.” 

Her  thanks  were  conventional,  but  in 
her  heart  was  a  deep,  warm  gratitude;  for 
she  knew  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and 
would  not  fail  her. 

Dan  Appleton,  eyeing  NataUe  and  his 
chief  from  a  distance,  exclaimed  admiring¬ 
ly:  “She’s  a  perfect  peach,.  Sis.  She  regis¬ 
tered  a  home  run  with  me,  the  first  time  at 
bat.” 

“She  is  nice.” 

“You  know  a  fellow  gets  mighty  lonely 
in  a  place  like  this.  She’d  make  a  dandy 
sister-in-law  for  you,  wouldn’t  she?” 

“Forget  it!”  said  Eliza  sharply.  “That’s 


rank  insubordination.  Omar  Khayyam  T 
snatched  her  from  the  briny,  and  tried  to  f  i 
die  for  her.  He  has  bought  her  two  acres 
of  the  most  expensive  roses,  and  he  remem¬ 
bers  the  date  of  her  birthday.  Just  you 
keep  your  hands  off.” 

“How  does  she  feel  about  him?” 

“Oh,  she  heroizes  him,  of  course.  I  don’t 
know  just  how  deep  the  feeling  goes,  but  I 
got  the  impression  that  it  was  pretty  seri¬ 
ous.” 

“Then,  as  for  Daniel  Appleton,  C.  E., 
good-night!  ’’exclaimed  her  brother  ruefully. 

“If  I  were  a  woman  I’d  marry  him  myself, 
provided  I  could  get  ahead  of  the  rush;  but 
being  a  male  of  the  species,  I  sup^se  I 
shall  creep  out  into  the  jungle  and  sulk.” 

“Right-o!  Don’t  enter  this  race,  for  I’m 
afraid  you’d  be  a  bad  loser!  Personally,  I 
can’t  see  anything  in  him  to  rave  about 
What  scares  me  pink  is  the  knowledge  that 
I  must  tell  him  the  wretched  business  that 
brings  me  here.  If  he  strikes  me,  Danny, 
remember  I’m  still  your  sister.” 

When  the  big  gong  gave  the  signal  for  j 
luncheon,  Appleton  conducted  Nat^ie  and 
Eliza  to  the  j^mpany  mess-room,  where  the  [l 

field  and  office  force  dined  together,  and 
presented  to  them  his  fellow  lieutenants. 

At  supper-time  those  who  had  been  out  on 
the  line  during  the  day  were  likewise  in¬ 
troduced,  and  after  a  merry  meal  the  whole 
party  escorted  the  two  girls  back  to  the 
green  bungalow. 

“Why,  here’s  a  fuano!”  Eliza  exclaimed 
upon  entering  the  parlor. 

“I  borrow^  it,  for  the  evening,  from  the 
Elite  Saloon,”  O’Neil  explained.  “It’s  a 
dissipated  old  instrument,  and  some  of  its 
teeth  have  been  knocked  out — in  drunken  •|i 
brawls,  I’m  afraid — but  the  owner  vouched 
for  its  behavior  on  this  occasion.” 

“It  knows  only  one  tune — ‘We  Won’t  Go 
Home  until  Morning,’  ”  Dan  declared. 

McKay,  however,  promptly  disproved 
this  assertion  by  seating  hiniself  at  the  key¬ 
board  and  rattling  off  some  popular  melo¬ 
dies.  With  music  and  laughter  the  long  twi¬ 
light  fled,  for  O’Neil’s  “teys”  flung  them- 
selves  into  the  task  of  entertaining  his  I 
guests  with  whole-souled  enthusiasm. 

So  successful  were  their  efforts  that  even 
Happy  Tom  appeared  to  derive  a  mild  en- 
jo)Tnent  from  them,  which  was  a  testimo¬ 
nial  indeed.  His  pleasure  was  made  evident 
by  no  word  of  praise,  nor  faintest  smile,  but 
rather  by  the  lightened  gloom  in  which  he 
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chewed  his  gum  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
complained  of  nothing. 

At  her  first  opportunity  Eliza  undertook 
to  make  that  confession  the  thought  of 
which  had  troubled  her  all  the  afternoon. 
Drawing  O’Neil  aside,  she  began  with  some 
trepidation:  “Have  you  any  idea  why  I’m 
here?” 

“I  supposed  either  you  or  Dan  had 
achieved  your  pet  ambition.” 

“Far  from  it.  I  have  a  fell  purpose,  and 
when  you  learn  what  it  is,  I  expect  you  to 
move  the  piano  out — that’s  what  alwa)^ 
happens  in  the  play  when  the  heroine  is 
dispossessed.  Well,  then,  I’ve  been  sent  by 
the  Review  to  bare  all  the  disgraceful  secrets 
of  your  life!” 

“I’m  delighted  to  learn  you’ll  be  here  so 
long.  You  can’t  possibly  finish  that  task 
before  next  spring.”  His  manner,  though 
quizzical,  was  genuinely  hearty. 

“Don’t  laugh!”  said  the  girl.  “There’s 
nothing  funny  about  it.  I  came  north  as  a 
spy.” 

“Then  you’re  a  Northern  Spy!” 

“Apples!”  she  cried.  “You  remembered! 
Well,  here  goes  for  the  worst.”  She  out¬ 
lined  her  conversation  with  the  editor  of 
her  paper. 

“So  you  think  I’m  trying  to  steal  Alaska,” 
he  said  when  she  had  concluded. 

“That  seems  to  be  the  general  idea.” 

“It’s  a  pretty  big  job.” 

“Whoever  controls  transportation  will 
have  the  country  by  the  throat.” 

“Yet  somebody  must  build  railroads, 
since  the  Government  won’t.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  great  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  a  thing  of  this  sort,  and  that  cap¬ 
ital  must  see  a  profit  before  it  enters  a  new 
field?  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  badly 
this  country  needs  an  outlet  and  how  much 
greater  the  benefit  in  dollars  and  cents  wdll 
be  to  the  men  in  the  interior  than  to  those 
who  finance  the  road.  But  I  perceive  that 
you  are  a  conservationist.” 

“Rabid!”  Eliza  stiffened  a  little  at  the 
hint  of  amused  superiority  in  his  voice. 
“I’m  a  suffragist,  too!  I  dare  say  that  adds 
to  your  disgust.” 

“Nonsense!”  he  protested.  “I  have  no 
quarrel  writh  Conservation  nor  with  ‘Votes 
for  Women.’  Neither  have  I  anything  to 
conceal.  I’m  only  afraid  that,  like  most 
writers,  you  will  be  content  with  half-in¬ 
formation.  Incomplete  facts  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  most  misunderstandings.  If  you 


are  in  earnest  and  will  promise  to  take  the 
time  necessary  to  get  at  all  the  facts.  I’ll 
make  an  agreement  with  you.” 

“I  promise!  Time  and  a  typewriter  are 
my  only  assets.  I  don’t  intend  to  be  hur- 
ri^.” 

Dan  approached,  drawn  by  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  knowledge  of  his  sister’s  predica¬ 
ment,  and  broke  in: 

“Oh,  Sis  has  time  to  bum!  She’s  going 
to  write  a  book  on  the  salmon  canneries 
while  she’s  here.  It’s  bound  to  be  one  of 
the  ‘Six  Best  Smellers’!  ” 

O’Neil  waved  him  away  with  the  threat 
of  sending  him  out  among  the  mosquitoes. 

“I’ll  agree  to  show  you  everything  we’re 
doing.” 

“Even  to  the  coal-fields?” 

“Even  to  them.  You  shall  know  every¬ 
thing;  then  you  can  write  what  you  please.” 

“And  when  I’ve  exposed  you  to  the  world 
as  a  commercial  pickpocket;  as  a  looter  of 
the  public  domain;  after  Congress  has  ap¬ 
propriated  your  fabulous  coal  claims — will 
you  nail  up  the  door  of  this  little  cottage, 
and  fire  Dan?” 

“No.” 

“Will  you  still  be  nice  to  me?” 

“My  dear  child,  you  are  my  guest.  Come 
and  go  when  and  where  you  will.  Omar  is 
yours  as  long  as  you  stay,  and  when  you 
depart  in  triumph,  leaving  me  a  broken, 
discredited  wretch,  I  shall  stand  on  the  dock 
and  wave  you  a  bon  voyage.  Now,  it’s  bed¬ 
time  for  my  ‘boys,’  since  we  rise  at  five 
o’clock.” 

When  the  callers  had  gone  Eliza  turned 
to  Natalie  and  Dan:  “He  took  it  so  nicely 
•that  I  feel  more  ashamed  than  ever.  One 
would  think  he  didn’t  care  at  all.  Do  you 
suppose  he  does?” 

“There’s  no  denying  that  you  appeared 
at  an  unfortunate  time,”  said  her  brother. 

“Why?” 

“Well — I’m  not  sure  we’ll  ever  succeed 
with  this  project.  Parker  says  the  glacier 
bridge  can  be  built,  but  the  longer  he  studies 
it  the  graver  he  gets.  It’s  making  an  old 
man  of  him.” 

“What  does  Mr.  O’Neil  say?” 

“Oh,  he’s  sanguine,  as  usual.  He  never 
gives  up.  But  he  has  other  things  to  worry 
him:  Money!  It’s  money,  money,  all  the 
time.  He  wasn’t  terribly  rich,  to  begin 
with,  and  he  has  used  up  all  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  b&ides  what  the  other  people  put 
in.  You  see,  he  never  exj>ect^  to  carry 
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the  project  so  far;  he  believed  the  trust 
would  buy  him  out.” 

“Well?” 

“It  hasn’t,  and  it  evidently  doesn’t  in¬ 
tend  to.  When  it  learned  of  his  plan,  its 
engineers  beat  it  out  to  the  glaciers  and 
looked  them  over.  Then  they  gave  up  their 
idea  of  building  in  from  Cortes;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  making  terms  with  us,  they  moved 
their  whole  outfit  down  to  Kyak  Bay,  right 
alongside  of  the  coal-fields,  and  now  it  has 
become  a  race  to  the  glaciers,  with  Gordon 
fighting  us  on  the  side  just  to  make  matters 
lively.  The  trust  has  the  shorter  route, 
but  we  have  the  start.” 

“Why  didn’t  Mr.  O’Neil  take  Kyak  as  a 
terminus,  instead  of  Omar?” 

“He  says  it’s  not  feasible.  Kyak  is  an 
open  harbor,  and  he  says  no  breakwater 
can  be  built  there  to  withstand  the  storms. 
He  still  clings  to  that  idea,  although  the 
trust  is  actually  building  one.  If  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  we’re  cooked.  Meanwhile  he’s  rush¬ 
ing  work  and  straining  every  nerve  to 
raise  more  money.  Now  you  come  along 
with  the  proposition  to  advertise  the  whole 
affair  to  the  public  as  a  gigantic  graft,  and 
set  Congress  against  him.  I  think  he  treat¬ 
ed  you  mighty  well,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“I  won’t  act  against  my  convictions,” 
Eliza  declared  firmly,  “even  if  it  means 
calamity  to  everybody.” 

Natalie  spoke  for  the  first  time,  her  voice 
tuned  to  a  pitch  of  feeling  that  contrasted 
oddly  with  their  conversational  tones. 

“Don’t  you  dare  hurt  the  ‘Irish  Prince’, 
Eliza  Appleton,”  she  said.  “If  you  do.  I’ll 
never  forgive  you.” 

CHAPTER  XI 

WHEREIN  GORDON  SHOWS  HIS  TEETH 

Affairs  at  HoF)e  were  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  pro^rous  as  those  at  Omar,  for  Curtis 
Gordon’s  advertising  had  yielded  large  and 
quick  returns.  His  experiment,  during  the 
previous  summer,  of  bringing  his  richest 
stockholders  north,  had  b^n  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  They  had  come,  ostensibly  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  and  once  on  the  ground  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  fairly  hypnotized.  They 
had  gone  where  he  led,  had  seen  what  he 
pointed  out,  had  believed  what  he  told 
them.  • 

Gordon  showed  them  Hope  and  its  half- 


completed  mine  buildings;  he  showed  them 
the  mountain  behind.  It  was  a  large  moun¬ 
tain.  They  noticed  there  were  trees  cm 
the  sides  of  it  and  snow  on  its  top.  They 
marveled.  He  said  its  heart  was  solid 
per  ore  and  they  gasped.  Had  he  told 
them  in  the  same  impressive  manner  that 
the  hill  contained  a  vein  three  inches 
they  would  have  exhibited  the  same  aston¬ 
ishment. 

They  entered  the  dripping  tunnels  and 
peered  with  grave  approval  at  the  drills, 
the  rock-cars,  and  the  Montenegrin  miners. 
They  rambled  over  the  dumps,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  shoe-leather  and  shins,  filling  their 
suit-cases  with  samples  of  perfectly  good 
country  rock.  They  listen^  with  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Gordon’s  glowing  accounts  of  the 
railroad  enterprise,  the  physical  evidence 
of  which  consisted  of  r  mile  or  two  of  trad 
which  shrank  along  the  steep  shore-front 
and  disappeared  into  a  gulch,  as  if  ashamed 
of  itself. 

Gordon  entertained  them  on  a  scale  that 
was  almost  embarrassing;  and  when  th^ 
returned  to  their  homes,  as  a  matter 
course  they  one  and  all  advised  their 
friends  to  buy,  vouching  for  the  fabulous 
richness  of  Hope  Consolidated.  And  since 
their  statements  were  backed  by  a  personal 
examination  of  the  prc^rty,  subscriptions 
came  pouring  in. 

All  in  all  the  excursion  had  proved  so 
profitable  that  Gordon  had  arranged  fw 
another,  designed  to  accommodate  new  in¬ 
vestors  and  promising  “prospects.”  Prqia- 
rations  for  their  welcome  were  under  way 
when  Natalie  arrived. 

The  girl  and  her  mother  talked  late  that 
evening,  and  Gordon  saw  on  the  following 
morning  that  Gloria,  at  least,  had  passed  a 
trying  night;  but  he  gave  himself  no  imeasi- 
ness.  Emotional  storms  were  not  unusual; 
he  always  disregarded  them  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  usually  they  ptassed  off  quietly. 
During  breakfast  he  informed  them: 

“I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Golden  in 
yesterday’s  mail.  She  is  to  be  one  of  the 
new  party.” 

“Did  you  invite  her  to  return  this  sum¬ 
mer?”  Mrs?  Gerard  inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“I  remember  her  well,”  said  Natalie, 
“too  well,  in  fact.  I  thought  her  very 
bold.” 

“She  is  one  of  our  largest  investors,  and 
she  writes  that  she  would  enjoy  ^>ending  a 
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fortnight  here  after  the  others  go  back.” 

“Will  you  allow  it?” 

“Allow  it!  My  dear  Gloria,  I  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  refuse.  In  fact,  it  would  be  the  height 
<rf  inhospitality  not  to  urge  her  to  do  so. 
She  is  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  she 
chooses,  for  these  quarters  are  as  much  hers 
as  ours.  I  hope  you  will  be  nice  to  her.” 

Mrs.  Gerard  made  no  answer,  but  later 
in  the  morning  sought  Gordon  in  his  private 
oflBce.  “I  preferred  not  to  discuss  the 
Golden  woman  before  Natalie,”  she  ex¬ 
plained  coldly,  “but — you  don’t  really  in¬ 
tend  to  have  her  here,  do  you?” 

“Most  assuredly!” 

“Then  I  shall  have  to  tell  her  she  is  not 
welcome.” 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my 
dear;  you  will  assume  the  duties  of  hostess, 
for  which  no  one  is  more  charmingly  quali¬ 
fied.” 

Mrs.  Gerard’s  lips  were  white  with  anger 
as  she  retorted:  “I  shall  not  allow  that 
woman  under  the  same  roof  with  Natalie.”. 

Gordon’s  coldness  matched  her  own  as  he 
began:  “This  is  no  time  for  jealousy - ” 

“Jealousy!  It’s  an  insult  to  Natalie.” 

“Miss  Golden  is  one  of  our  largest  stock¬ 
holders,  and  I  can’t  allow  your  foolish 
fancies  to  interfere  with  my  plans.” 

“Fancies!”  cried  the  woman  furiously. 
“You  behaved  like  a  schoolboy  with  her. 
It  was  disgraceful.  I  refuse  to  let  her  as¬ 
sociate  with  my  daughter.” 

“Aren’t  we  drawing  rather  fine  distinc¬ 
tions?”  Gordon’s  lip  curled.  “In  the  first 
place,  Natalie  has  no  business  here.  Since 
she  came,  uninvited,  for  the  second  time, 
she  must  put  up  with  what  she  finds.  I 
warned  you  last  summer  that  she  might 
suspect - ” 

“She  did.  She  does.  She  discovered  the 
truth  a  year  ago.”  Mrs.  Gerard’s  usually 
impassive  face  was  distorted,  and  she  voiced 
her  confession  with  difficulty. 

“The  devil!”  ejaculated  Gordon. 

The  woman  nodded.  “She  accused  me 
last  night.  I  tried  to — lie,  but — God!  How 
I  have  lived  through  these  hours  I’ll  never 
know.” 

“Hm-m!”  Gordon  reflected  briefly.  “Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  it’s  just  as  well  that  she 
knows;  she  would  have  found  it  out  sooner 
or  later,  and  there’s  some  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  the  worst  is  over.” 

Never  before  had  his  callous  cynicism 
been  so  frankly  displayed.  It  chilled  her, 


and  made  the  plea  she  was  about  to  voice 
seem  doubly  diflScult. 

“I  wish  I  looked  upon  the  matter  as  you 
do,”  she  said  slowly.  “But  dther  people 
haven’t  the  same  social  ideas  as  we.  I’m 
— crushed,  and  she —  Poor  child!  I  don’t 
know  how  she  will  bear  it!” 

Gordon  laughed.  “Nonsense!  Natalie  is 
a  sensible  girl.  Sooner  or  later  the  young 
must  confront  the  bald  facts  of  life,  and  I 
venture  to  say  she  will  soon  forget  her 
school-girl  morality.  Let  me  explain  my 
views  of - ” 

“Never!”  cried  the  woman,  aghast.  “If 
you  do  I  shall — ”  She  checked  herself  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“My  dear,  of  course  I  shall  say  nothing, 
if  you  prefer.  But  calm  yourself.  What  is 
done  can  not  be  imdone.” 

In  more  even  tones  Mrs.  Gerard  said: 
“You  seem  to  think  the  matter  is  ended, 
but  it  isn’t.  Natalie  will  never  allow  us  to 
continue  this  way,  and  it  isn’t  just  to  her 
that  we  should.  We  can’t  go  on,  Curtis.” 

“You  mean  I  must  marry  you?” 

She  nodded. 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room  before  an¬ 
swering.  “I  always  supposed  you  under¬ 
stood  my  views  on  that  subject.  Believe 
me,  they  are  unalterable,  and  in  no  way 
the  result  of  a  pose.” 

“Nevertheless,  for  my  sake  and  Natalie’s 
you  will  do  it.  I  can’t  lose  the  one  thing  I 
love  best  in  the  world.” 

Gordon  frowned  in  his  most  impressive 
manner.  “I  will  not  be  coerced.  You  know 
I  can’t  be  bullied  into  a  thing.  I  deny  that 
you  have  any  right  to  demand - ” 

“I’m  not  demanding  anything.  I  merely 
ask  this — this  favor,  the  first  one  I  have  ever 
asked.  You  see,  my  pride  is  crumbling. 
Don’t  answer  now;  let’s  wait  imtil  we  are 
both  calmer.  The  subject  came  up — at 
least  she  approached  it,  by  asking  about 
the  coal  claims.  She  is  worried  about  them.” 

“Indeed?” 

“She  was  told  by  a  friend  in  the  Land 
Office  that  our  rights  had  been  forfeited. 
I  assured  her - ” 

“I  refused  to  heed  the  absurd  rulings  of 
the  Department,  if  that  is  what  she  refers 
to.” 

“Then  we — have  lost?”  Mrs.  Gerard’s 
pallor  increased. 

“Technically,  yes!  In  reality  I  shall  show 
that  our  titles  were  good,  and  that  our 
patents  should  issue.” 
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“But — ”  the  woman’s  bloodless  fingers 
were  tightly  interlaced — “all  I  have,  all 
Natalie  has,  is  in  those  claims!’’ 

“Yes!  And  it  would  require  another  for¬ 
tune  the  size  of  both  to  comply  with  the 
senseless  vagaries  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  and  to  protect  your  interests.  I  grew 
weary  of  forever  sending  good,  hard-earned 
dollars  after  bad  ones,  merely  because  of 
the  shifting  whim  of  some  theorist  five 
thousand  miles  away.’’ 

“Then  I  am  afraid — ’’  Mrs.  Gerard’s 
voice  trailed  out  miserably.  “It  is  all  we 
have,  and  you  told  me - ” 

Gordon  broke  in  irritably:  “My  dear 
Gloria,  spare  me  this  painful  fault-^ding. 
If  I  can  win  for  you,  I  shall  do  so,  and 
then  you  will  agree  that  I  acted  wisely;  if 
I  lose — ^it  will  merely  be  the  luck  of  the 
average  investor.  We  played  for  big 
returns,  and  of  course  the  risks  were 
great.” 

“But  Mr.  O’Neil  told  her  his  claims - ” 

Gordon’s  blazing  eyes  warned  her. 
“O’Neil,  eh?  So,  he  is  the  ‘friend  in  the 
I^nd  Office’!  No  doubt  he  also  gave  Na¬ 
talie  the  suggestion  that  led  to  her  scene 
with  you.  Tell  her  to  occupy  herself  less 
with  affairs  which  do  not  concern  her,  and 
more  with  her  own  conduct.  Her  actions 
with  that  upstart  have  been  outra¬ 
geous.” 

“What  about  your  own  actions  with  the 
Golden  woman?”  cried  Mrs.  Gerard,  re¬ 
verting  with  feminine  insistence  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  first  difference.  “What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  her?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Remember,  I  refuse  to  share  the  same 
roof  with  her.  You  wouldn’t  ask  it  of  your 
wife.” 

Now  this  second  reference  to  a  disagree¬ 
able  subject  was  unfortunate.  Gordon  was 
given  to  the  widest  variations  of  tempter;  and 
this  interview  had  exaspterated  him  beyond 


measure,  for  he  was  strained  by  other  wor¬ 
ries.  He  exploded  harshly: 

“Please  remember  that  you  are  not  mj 
wife!  My  ideas  on  matrimony  will  new 
change.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  I  am  granite.” 

“Then — I  will  go,”  said  Mrs.  Gerard 


faintly. 

“Not  by  any  wish  of  mine,”  he  assured 
her.  “You  are  quite  welcome  to  stay: 
things  will  nm  along  in  the  usual  way- 
more  smoothly,  pterhaps,  now  that  we  ha\t 
attained  a  complete  understanding.  You 
have  no  place  to  go,  nor  means  with  whid 
to  insure  a  li\ing  for  yourself  and  Natalie. 

I  would  hate  to  see  you  sacrifice  yoursdi 
and  her  to  a  puritanical  whim,  for  I  owe 
you  much  happiness  and  I  should  miss  you 
greatly.  But  some  one  must  rule,  and  sina 
nature  has  given  me  the  right  I  shall  exer¬ 
cise  it.  We  will  have  no  more  rebellion.” 

Mrs.  Gerard  left  the  room  dazed  and  sid 
with  desp>air. 

“We  must  go!  We  must  go!”  she  kept 
'rep)eating;  but  her  tragic  look  alarmed  Na¬ 
talie  far  more  than  her  words. 

“Yes,  yes!”  The  girl  took  her  in  her 
arms  and  tried  to  still  the  ceaseless  trem¬ 
bling  which  shook  her  mother’s  frame,  whfle 
her  own  tears  fell  unheeded. 

“We  must  go!  Now!” 

“Yes,  dearest!  But  where?” 

“You — love  me  still?”  asked  Gloria.  ‘1 
suppose  you  need  me,  too,  don’t  you?  I 
hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

“Every  hour!”  The  round  young  arms 
pressed  her  closer.  “You  won’t  think  of— 
of  leaving  me.” 

Mrs.  Gerard  shook  her  head  slowly. 
“No!  I  suppx>se  that  must  be  p>art  of 
price.  But — ^p>enniless!  Friendless!  Where 
can  we  go?” 

“The  ‘Irish  Prince’,”  faltered  the  daugh¬ 
ter  through  her  tears.  “Perhaps  he  would 
take  us  in.” 


The  next  instalment  of  “  The  Iron  Trail”  vM  appear  in  the  April  number. 
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N  THE  kitchen  she  was  called 
Stacy;  but  her  entire  name 
was  Anastasia,  from  her 
mother’s  patron  saint.  Her 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  in  the  village  of  Kilcree,  Coimty 
of  Cork,  and  she  lived  chiefly  in  a  kitchen 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  the  greatest 
kitchen  in  New  York,  in  the  greatest 
private  house,  and  the  house  belonged 
to  one  of  the  greatest  coal  magnates  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  magnate  of  several 
other  of  the  necessities  of  life,  too,  but  just 
at  this  time  every  one  thought  of  him  in 
terms  of  coal;  for  the  winter  was  beginning 
and  the  most  terrible  of  strikes  was  threat¬ 
ened,  if  the  great  man  who  owned  Stacy’s 
kitchen  did  not  say  the  word  to  stop  it. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  one  thought  of 
him  in  terms  of  coal,  for  certainly  Stacy  did 
not— rather  in  terms  of  potato  parings,  for 
it  was  her  chief  business  in  life  to  prepare 
the  vegetables.  She  was  assistant  to  the 
assistant  to  the  second  cook. 

Yet  it  is  not  quite  true,  either,  that 
Stacy  thought  of  the  great  man  in  terms  of 
potato  parings;  for  the  fact  is  that  she  did 
not  think  of  him  at  all.  She  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  she  had  the  prettiest  curling 
brown  hair  in  the  world,  and  she  was  think¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  how  well  two  jew¬ 
el^  side-combs  would  look  in  it.  She  had 
seen  the  combs  in  a  shop  on  Broadway,  the 
evenmg  before,  when  she  had  been  taking  a 
walk  with  her  yoimg  man.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  A.  D.  T.  boy,  promoted  to  be  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  little  cubby-holes  from  whi^ 
there  was  a  perpetual  flight  and  return  of 


blue-uniformed  bicycle  messengers.  It  had 
been  a  free  evening  for  him,  and  the  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  second  cook  had  let  Stacy  off, 
and  they  took  a  walk  together.  When  they 
saw  the  combs  Stacy  stopped  and  looked 
long  at  them. 

“Oh,  ain’t  they  grand!”  she  said — for 
she  had  been  in  this  country  seven  months. 

“They’d  look  good  on  you,”  said  the 
former  A.  D.  T.  boy.  “  How  much  do  they 
cost?  I — Gee!  Five  dollars!  Well,  I  guess 
not !  ”  He  spoke  with  emphasis  which  Stacy 
considered  ungallant. 

Her  Irish  eyes  sparkled  angrily.  “You 
needn’t  be  afther  thinkin’  I’d  take  thim  from 
you,  if  they  cost  thur-rty  dnts,  which  wu’d 
be  an  appropriate  price  for  ye  to  pay!”  she 
said,  lifting  her  chin.  As  she  would  have 
put  it,  Stacy  was  “all  fer  bein’  brisk  wid  th’ 
byes  and  makin’  thim  know  their  place.” 

The  rest  of  the  walk  was  spoiled.  The 
two  Celtic  tongues  had  fallen  foul  of  each 
other’s  sharp  points  (for  Denny’s  family 
came  from  County  Kerry),  and  the  two  hot, 
imreasoning  Celtic  hearts  had  flamed  into 
a  curious  bitter  warfare  that  was  quite  the 
opposite  of  their  usual  tenderness.  WTien 
they  had  reached  the  home  of  the  great 
magnate,  Stacy’s  blue  eyes  were  half  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  red  lips  were  quivering 
so  ominously  that  Denny  had  a  sudden  re- 
viilsion  of  feeling. 

“Oh,  Stacy,  ye’re  not  afther  really  want¬ 
ing  thim  foolish  combs,  are  ye?  Sure,  you 
know  they  cost  half  a  week’s  wages,  and  I 
have  to  give  that  to  the  mother  to  kapie  th’ 
flat  runnin’.  ” 

It  was  too  late  for  reason  to  reach  Stacy 
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now.  “There’s  others,”  she  gxilped  sav¬ 
agely,  “that  know  how  to  threat  a  lady. 
Ye’re  not  the  only  pin  in  the  cushion.” 

Denny’s  resentment  rose  at  thus  being 
unjustly  threatened  with  rivals.  “An’  why 
should  I  spind  all  my  money  on  a  sharp- 
tongued,  lemon-hearted  g\u--r-l  that  cares 
for  notW’  but  show?”  he  cried  angrily 
down  the  steps  to  Stacy’s  retreating  back. 

“  What’ll  ye  give  me  for  the  combs?  Can  I 
have  the  kiss  I’ve  been  asking  for  so  long? 
Will  ye  sell  it,  if  ye’ll  not  give  it?  ” 

Stacy  stopped  at  the  door  and  looked 
back  to  aim  her  Parthian  arrow.  “I’m 
quite  safe  in  promisin’  that — or  anything!” 
she  cried.  “  Ye’ll  niver  git  th’  cash — or  the 
spirit  to  do  it!” 

And  then  the  door  banged.  Denny 
walked  away  in  an  exasperated  turmoil,  and 
Stacy  sought  her  little  cot  in  the  servants’ 
dormitory,  struggling  vainly  to  keep  back 
the  big  a^e  which  swelled  her  pretty  white 
throat  to  the  point  of  sufFocation. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  next  morning  she 
did  not  think  of  the  great  magnate  in  terms 
of  coal,  or  of  |x>tato  parings,  or  any  other 
terms  whatever:  she  thought  of  Denny, 
and  how  mean  and  cruel  he  was,  and  what 
a  fool  she  was  to  act  so  to  the  best  boy  in  the 
world,  and  how  very  homesick  she  was  for 
Kilcree,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  where  her 
mother  was. 

Denny  sat  in  the  dingy  little  abode  of 
frowzy  desolation  where  he  presided,  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  almost  one — 
time  for  his  helper  to  come  and  relieve  him 
for  his  lunch  hour.  The  messenger  boys 
lounging  about  on  the  dilapudat^  chairs 
shrank  from  his  eye  as  he  looked  them  over. 
He  had  been  in  a  furious  tempter  all  the 
morning,  and  apparently  hunger  had  not 
improved  it.  He  drew  out  of  his  ptockets  all 
the  change  he  had,  and  counted  it  over  for 
the  fortieth  time.  It  amounted  to  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  eighty-five  cents.  “I  cud  murder 
somebody  to  git  th’  rest,”  he  said  to 
himself. 

His  thoughts  ran  along  curiously  the  same 
lines  as  Stacy’s  over  her  potatoes.  He  was 
thinking  how  frivolous  and  cold-hearted 
she  was,  and  what  a  beast  he  had  been  to 
behave  so  to  the  prettiest  and  gayest  and 
sweetest  little  colleen  that  ever  came  out  of 
Ireland,  who  only  wanted  nice  things  as  ail 
girls  did — and  she  should! 

A  little  man  with  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper 
in  his  hand  dashed  piast  Denny’s  helpier 


just  as  that  astonished  lad  was  opening  the 
door.  “  Five  dollars  to  the  boy  who’ll  get  ' 
this  to  the  Gazette  ofl&ce  in  twenty  minutes!” 
he  gasped,  and  Denny  sprang  over  the  coun¬ 
ter,  grabb^  the  paper,  and  ran  past  him  t 
out  of  the  door.  | 

0  I 

A  little  man  with  a  big  red  mustache  sat  ^ 
dejectedly  in  one  comer  of  a  fashionable 
restaurant.  He  looked  out  of  place  there, 
and  he  was,  but  he  did  not  care.  He  was  a 
rep>orter  on  the  Gazette,  and  he  was  failing 
steadily  on  the  assignment  at  which  he  had 
been  put — to  find  out  something  about  the 
coal  strike  from  the  side  of  the  sphinx-like 
coal  magnate.  He  was  very  eager  to  accom¬ 
plish  something,  for  he  had  been  promised  a 
raise  in  salary  if  he  was  successful,  and  that  ; 
meant  that  he  could  marry  the  girl  he  had 
been  engaged  to  for  a  long,  long  time. 

So  he  sat  dejectedly  across  the  room  from 
the  great  magnate  and  eyed  him  venomously 
as  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  talked  in  loud, 
chuckling  whisp>ers  with  his  confidential 
secretary. 

The  reporter  looked  at  him  with  as  fu¬ 
rious  an  intensity  as  if  looking  could  break 
through  the  bald  head  into  the  busy  and 
nefarious  brains  beneath.  He  looked  so  in-  I 
tently  that,  when  the  great  man  rose  and  j 
betook  him^lf  out  of  the  room,  the  reporter 
saw  a  slip  of  p>ap>er  drop  to  the  floor  under 
the  table.  Bdore  the  wraiter  could  catch  | 
his  breath,  the  little  man  had  sprimg  across 
the  room,  stoop>ed,  caught  up  the  paper, 
and  was  reading  it  with  famished  eyes. 
What  he  saw  made  him  turn  very  pale,  so 
that  his  red  mustache  blazed  out  in  sudden 
contrast  to  the  w'hite  face  behind  it. 

The  waiter  steppied  up  to  him.  “That 
p)ap>er  belongs  to  Mr.  Magnason,  please,  sir,”  I 
he  said  hesitatingly,  for  the  reporter  looked 
like  a  man  about  to  have  a  fit.  He  turned 
glazed  eyes  upx>n  the  waiter;  he  did  not  see 
him.  He  saw'  a  little  flat  in  Harlem  with  his 
owm  name  on  the  door-plate;  and  the  girl  he 
was  engaged  to  sat  inside  and  waited  cheer¬ 
fully  for  him  to  come  home  evenings. 

“What’s  that!”  he  cried  sharply,  coming 
to  himself  a  little. 

“That  p>ap)er  belongs  to  Mr.  Magnason, 
sir,”  rep)eated  the  waiter,  backing  away 
timidly. 

The  reporter  said  nothing,  but  moved 
with  great  rapidity  toward  the  door. 
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“Please,  sir,”  began  the  waiter  again,  his 
voice  trailing  in  uncertain  tremors. 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  commanded  the 
reporter,  so  savagely  that  the  boy  waiter 
shrank  into  himself.  “Don’t  you  see  I’m 
just  going  out  after  him?  ” 

The  servant  followed  feebly  along  a  few 
steps  more,  and  then  stopped  miserably  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  head-waiter 
noticed  him  with  disapproval. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  Aristides?” 
he  asked  in  a  stem  whisp)er.  “Get  back  to 
your  place  at  once.” 

The  yoimg  Greek  started  to  obey,  when 
the  door  was  op)ened  with  a  burst — so  vio¬ 
lently  that  every  one  in  the’  restaurant 
jumjjed  and  tum^,  startled,  to  see  two  men 
rush  madly  into  the  room  and  up  to  the 
table  the  magnate  had  just  left.  The  larg¬ 
er  of  the  two  was  purple  with  emotion  and 
walked  like  a  blind  man,  feeling  with  a  de¬ 
spairing  haste  of  all  his  pockets^  and  slap¬ 
ping  his  portly  person  in  every  conceivable 
place  with  trembling  fingers.  “It’s  gone, 
Sidney!”  he  called  hoarsely  to  his  secretary, 
who  had  darted  ahead  of  him  and  was  toss¬ 
ing  the  napkins  about  on  the  table  they  had 
just  left,  and  looking  with  a  frenzied  care 
imder  the  plates  and  table  ornaments. 
The  secretary,  now  very  pale,  gave  a  sign 
of  caution  to  his  chief,  dropped  to  his  knees, 
and  disappeared  under  the  table. 

At  this  point  the  young  Greek  advanced. 
He  was  shaking  with  agitation  and  fear 
lest  he  had  not  done  the  right  thing.  “  Was 
it,”  he  queried  tremulously,  “was  it  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  had  (hopped  a  little 
piece  of  paper?” 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  man  imder 
the  table  thrust  his  head  from  beneath  the 
hanging  folds  of  the  white  cloth  and  said 
wilcUy,  “Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes!  Where  is  it?” 
He  spwke  for  the  older  man,  who  was  too  far 
gone  with  suspense  to  do  more  than  wave 
his  arms  in  an  agony  of  impatience  for  the 
waiter  to  continue. 

The  little  Greek  trembled  before  the  tor¬ 
nado  of  emotion  his  words  had  evoked.  His 
timid  heart  sank  in  a  sudden  apprehension. 
He  might  lose  his  place — his  g(X)d  position — 
and  then  his  mother  would  be  without  help 
in  her  sickness.  His  first  instinct  was  to  ex¬ 
cuse  himself.  His  tongue  grew  stiff.  Help¬ 
lessly  he  surveyed  the  speechless  old  man 
towering  over  him,  and  the  strange  face, 
contort^  grotesquely  with  an  insane  eager¬ 
ness,  which  hung  motionless  in  strained  at¬ 


tention,  like  the  delusion  of  a  nightmare, 
between  the  folds  of  the  table-cloth. 

“I  told  him  it  was  yours,”  he  stammered 
excusingly.  “I  tried  to  make  him  give  it  up, 
but  he  wouldn’t — he  said — ”  Aristides’s 
tongue  refused  to  work.  He  was  literally 
frightened  silent  by  the  rush  upon  him  of  the 
two  men.  They  (dosed  in  on  him,  the  secre¬ 
tary  upsetting  the  table  as  he  scrambled  to 
his  feet.  "Who?  Who?  Where?  Where?" 
they  cried,  in  voices  that  cracked  and  broke. 

“Why  don’t  you  answer  the  gentleman, 
you  f(X)l!”  cried  the  head-waiter  in  Greek. 
He  had  come  up  hastily  to  the  center  of  the 
excitement. 

Aristides  tried  to  swallow,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  his  mouth  to  swallow.  After  a 
moment  of  breathless,  silent  suspense,  the 
secretary  had  an  inspiration.  He  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pxxdiet  and  pulled  out  a  hun- 
dred-dollar  bill.  “Who?”  he  asked.  “And 
where  is  he?” 

The  sight  of  the  money  gave  the  fright¬ 
ened  little  waiter  a  curious  sensation  of 
having  emerged  into  the  air  after  a  long  dive 
under  water.  It  meant  health  for  his  moth¬ 
er.  He  gave  a  gasp,  reached  his  hand  for  the 
money,  and  spoke  coherently  and  rapidly: 
“It  was  a  little  man  with  a  big  red  mus¬ 
tache,  in  a  gray  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  gray 
soft  hat.  You  must  have  met  him  as  you 
came  back.  I  heard  him  ask  for  the  nearest 
messenger  oflhce.” 

The  two  men  wheeled  in  unison,  like  ra¬ 
cers  rounding  a  curve  in  a  running  track, 
and  vanished  from  the  room  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  come. 

0 

In  the  editorial  office  of  the  great  news¬ 
paper  things  were  humming  as  usual.  The 
steady  b(X)m  of  the  dty  outside  was  height¬ 
ened  and  intensified  by  the  roar  of  presses 
and  the  rattle  of  machinery.  The  private 
office  of  the  editor-in-chief  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  ominously  quiet  as  the  still  black 
spKJt  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool.  The 
editor  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  looking  fixedly 
out  of  the  window,  and  a  woman  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  looking  fixedly  at  him. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  this  made  her  seem 
almost  spirit-like,  with  her  exalted  and  fer¬ 
vid  eyes.  They  suddenly  grew  dull  and 
heavy  in  a  blighting  change  of  feeling.  She 
spoke  bitterly: 

“It  means  more  than  a  strike  to  me — it 
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means  the  triumph  of  evil.  It  means  more 
than  the  dreadful  suffering  of  all  those  poor 
families  I’ve  come  so  well  to  know  in  my 
work  in  the  settlements.  It’s  worse  even 
than  that.  It  means  that  good  does  not  pre^ 
vail — that  all  we’re  working  for,  you  and  I, 
ail  we  live  for,  is  the  weak  and  negative  side 
of  things.  We  might  as  well  give  up  our 
dream  of  a  life  together  doing  good.  I’ll  go 
back  to  the  convent.  The  sisters  shouldn’t 
have  let  me  come  out  and  see  the  world — 
and  you.” 

The  editor  was  also  very  pale,  and  nerv¬ 
ous  lines  of  extreme  fatigue  crossed  and 
recrossed  his  lean,  aquiline  face.  “I’ve 
done  my  best,  Anastasia,  but  it’s  no  use,” 
he  said  wearily,  no  lift  in  his  voice  making  an 
attempt  at  contradicting  the  gloom  of  her 
speech.  “Nothing’s  any  use.  Magnasonis 
impregnable.  ^We  haven’t  been  able  to  get 


hold  of  a  thing  to  move  him — even  to  get 
near  him.  And  to-day  is  the  last  day.  It  is 
after  one  o’clock  now,  and  at  six  to-night 
the  ultimatum - ” 

The  door  opened,  and  a  very  young  man 
in  messenger  boy’s  uniform  staggered  into 
the  room.  He  was  covered  with  mud,  his 
clothes  were  tom,  and  he  used  his  coat- 
sleeve  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  long 
cut  over  his  left  eye.  With  his  right  hand 
he  held  out  a  soiled  and  crumpled  piece  of 
paper.  He  did  not  sp>eak,  as  his  breath  still 
came  in  long,  sobbing  gasps. 

The  editor  took  the  paper  and  looked  af 
it  uncomprehendingly.  “Where  did  you 
get  this?”  he  asked.  The  messenger  put 
his  hand  to  his  throat  and  tried  to  speak. 
As  he  struggled,  the  woman  was  at  his  side 
with  a  glass  of  water.  The  first  words  came 
in  a  whispering  rush. 
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“A  little  man  with  a  red  mustache  gave 
it  to  me.  He  said  to  tell  you  Magnason 
dropped  it  in  a  restaurant.  He  said  you’d 
give  me  five  dollars  if  I  got  it  to  you  safe.” 

The  editor  caught  the  table  to  steady 
himself.  “Anastasia!”  he  called  in  a  loud 
voice,  staring  at  the  paper  with  a  look  of 
utter  amazement.  Then  he  handed  the  let¬ 
ter  to  her,  and  she  knew  that  Magnason 
was  the  man  back  of  the  big  steal  of  public 
lands,  and  that  Harris  was  only  his  straw 
man! 

Denny  sank  into  a  chair  just  outside  the 
door  and  waited.  From  the  room  he  could 
hear  the  soimd  of  voices  alternately  raised 
in  what  seemed  like  a  dispute  and  sunk  to 
fierce  whisp>erings.  “  Soimds  like  Stacy  and 
me  havin’  a  row,”  he  said  to  himself.  Once 
the  door  opened  and  the  editor  appeared, 
flushed  and  resolute;  but  the  woman’s  hand 
on  his  arm  was  strong  to  restrain.  Her 
voice  reached  the  boy’s  ears: 

“I  say  do  this,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
only  way  to  hold  me — and  it  is  the  only 
way — ^but  because  it  is  right.  You’d  know 
it  was  right  if  you  were  not  sinking  the  man 
in  the  editor.” 

The  editor  groaned  and  shut  the  door 
again.  Denny  sank  back  to  his  shap>eless 
abandon  of  relaxation  and  waiting.  ' 

After  half  an  hour’s  time,  the  man  and 
the  woman  came  out  together.  They  were 
both  very  white,  but  their  eyes  were  bright 
and  steady.  “I  bet  he’s  kissed  her,” 
thought  Denny.  “Her  name  is  Anastasia, 
too.”  Limping  and  stiff,  he  followed  the 
pair.  The  cut  on  his  forehead  was  a  broad 
red  band  of  congealing  blood.  “Please, 
mister,”  he  said,  touching  the  editor  on  the 
arm,  “please,  mister,  he  said  you’d  give  me 
five  dollars  if  I  got  it  to  you  safe.” 

The  man  looked  at  Denny  blankly,  ma¬ 
king  an  attempt,  patently  unsuccessful,  to 
focus  his  attention  on  the  disreputable  figine 
before  him.  The  woman  spoke  first. 

“Oh,  yes,  the  messenger,”  she  said  ab¬ 
sently,  and  without  a  word  she  took  from 
her  purse  a  five-doUar  bill,  gave  it  to  Denny, 
and  passed  on  with  her  companion,  leaving 
the  boy  with  the  impression  that  neither  of 
'them  had  been  aware  of  his  existence. 

0 

The  private  sanctum  of  the  coal  mag¬ 
nate,  who  was  also  a  magnate  in  many  other 
lines,  was  usually  the  most  silent  of  places, 


walled  from  the  noises  of  the  street  by  a 
hundred  expensive  devices;  but  as  the 
clock  struck  two  and  the  editor  paused  for  a 
moment  in  his  remarks,  the  room  became 
horribly  resonant  with  bellowings  of  rage. 
At  first  they  were  quite  inarticulate,  like 
the  yells  of  himgry  wild  beasts;  but  soon  the 
furious  old  man  controlled  himself  enough 
to  speak,  screamingly:  “It’s  blackmail- 
simple,  outrageous  blackmail!  I  could 
wreck  your  paper  and  ruin  you  in  an  in¬ 
stant  by  tellmg  how  you  have  tried  to  hold 
me  up!” 

The  editor  went  on,  evenly,  looking  at  his 
watch:  “I  think  not,  when  you  come  to 
consider  the  information  1  have.  Do  you 
think  that  the  public,  roused  as  it  is  on  the 
question  of  graft,  would  accept  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  anything  you  might  say  after  the  reve¬ 
lation  I  could  make?  You  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  detailed  is  the  letter  I  hold,  or 
how  far-reaching  in  your  op>erations  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  its  publication  would  be.  Used  as 
this  country  is  to  corruption,  I  think  you 
can  imagine  what  would  happen  if  it  were 
known  ^t  the  whole  sale  of  Government 
land  (as  well  as  what  was  stolen  outright) 
was  manipulated  for  your  benefit. 

“Of  course  you  ought  to  be  exposed  for 
the  sake  of  public  morals;  but  this  affair  is 
too  far  past  to  save  any  of  the  people  you 
wrecked,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  your  iniquitous  coal  strike.  1  de¬ 
serve  no  credit  for  what  I  am  doing.  My 
first  instinct  was  to  print  the  whole  matter 
in  full  and  make  the  everlasting  reputation 
of  my  paper  by  the  tremendous  scoop.  But 
a  woman,  a  noble-hearted  woman,  has 
shown  me — has  forced  me  to — the  better 
way.  It  is  she  who  now  sits  outside  in  a 
carriage,  holding  the  pap>er  which  we  will 
give  you  to-morrow — any  time  as  soon  as 
we  have  your  assurance  that  the  coal  strike 
will  be  averted.  I  give  you  till  half  past 
two  to  decide.  At  a  quarter  of  three  the 
carriage  below  will  drive  back  to  the  Gazette 
oflSce,  without  waiting  for  me.” 

He  stopp>ed  sp)eaking,  with  a  resolute 
effect  of  having  completed  his  remarks,  and 
gazed  steadily  at  the  comer  of  the  table. 
During  the  furious  and  revolting  scene 
which  followed,  he  broke  silence  but  once  or 
twice.  From  time  to  time,  in  answer  to  a 
frantically  bellowed  demand  for  terms  or  a 
groveling  appeal  for  mercy,  he  said  bitterly: 
“  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say.” 

When  the  clock  struck  half  past  two,  he 
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rose  and  started  for  the  door.  At  a  quarter 
of  three  he  stood  before  the  carriage,  reeling 
a  little  and  looking  deathly  sick.  “  It’s  all 
right — he’s  come  to  terms — ^but  it  was — ^he 
lives  in  hell,  and  I  have  been  there  with  him !  ” 

And  then  he  saw  the  woman’s  face  shining 
like  a  star.  “Oh,  Anastasia!”  he  cried,  and 
as  he  stumbled  his  way  into  the  carriage, 
she  took  him  in  her  arms. 

The  first  hint  of  the  trouble  that  reached 
the  kitchen  was  in  the  ferocious  temper  of 
the  second  laundress.  She  was  the  favorite 
of  the  valet  to  the  coal  magnate,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  slipping  away  for  a  brief  inter¬ 
view  with  her  sweetheart  in  the  darkness  of 
the  iqjper  hall.  At  four  o’clock  she  came 
down  from  one  of  these  rendezvous,  cross¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  on  her  w'ay  back  to  the 
laundry  and  emanating  bad  temper  as  she 


w'alked.  The  assistant  to  the  second  cook 
looked  after  her  knowingly,  and  winked  at 
Stacy.  “Guess  there’s  been  a  row'  there,” 
he  said. 

Stacy  did  not  answer.  It  brought  up  to 
her  the  state  of  affairs  between  Denny  and 
herself,  and  a  moment  later  a  tear  dropped 
into  the  potato  w'ater. 

From  that  minute  on,  every  time  the  door 
op>ened  to  admit  a  visitant  from  the  upper 
world  there  was  trouble.  Not  only  were 
there  dark  stories  told  of  the  frightfully 
irritable  condition  of  “  the  family,”  but  the 
disease  spread.  In  sightless  and  impalpable 
waves  there  flow'ed  in  upon  the  busy,  steam¬ 
ing  place  of  cookery  an  ever-increasing  tide 
of  morose  gloom.  By  the  time  dinner  w'as 
served,  the  second  cook  had  threatened  to 
leave  his  place  on  the  instant,  and  the  chef 
W'as  in  a  mood  w'hich  made  the  kitchen  an 


‘  WE  MIGHT  AS  WELL  GIVE 
UP  OUR  DREAM  OF  A  LIFE 
TOGETHER  DOING  GOOD.” 
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i  inferno  of  snapping,  angry  growls.  The 

’■  assistant  to  the  second  cook,  usually  good- 

\  natured,  had  been  roused  to  fury  by  an  im¬ 

pertinent  speech,  in  which  one  of  the  lady’s 
[  maids  had  eased  the  tension  of  her  nerves, 

strained  to  the  breaking-p>oint  by  the  con¬ 
tradictory  commands  of  her  mistress,  the 
i  third  daughter  of  the  coal  magnate. 

I  Stacy’s  grief  over  Denny  was  somewhat 

;  lost  in  the  flood  of  miserable  loneliness  and 

;  homesickness  that  swept  over  her  as  she  sat, 

!  trying  to  shrink  out  of  sight  as  the  trouble 

I  in  the  kitchen  increased  and  every  one 

I  poured  out  his  bad  temper.  She  quiv¬ 

ered  if  anybody  looked  her  way.  The 
climax  of  her  woe  came  when  she  heard  on 
the  shutter  back  of  her  comer  the  knock 
that  was  Denny’s  signal  for  her.  She  rose 
heavily  to  go  out  and  see  him,  dreading  a 
continuance  of  their  last  quarrel. 

“I’m  clean  daft  entirely,  to  act  so  to  the 
only  frind  I  have  in  the  States — but  I  won’t 
let  on — I’ll  show  him  a  Cork  gux-r-1  has 
^irit  as  much  as  a  Kerry  bye.” 

She  sl^p>ed  out  of  the  area  door,  and 
round  the  comer  into  the  little  niche  in  the 
moat-like  stone  ditch  that  was  the  accepted 
meeting-place  for  the  maids  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  their  “followers.”  As  she  fdt  a 
fine  mist  drop  softly  against  her  flushed 
face,  she  reflected  that  at  least  they  would 
be  alone  for  their  quarrel. 

Denny  was  leaning  on  his  bicycle,  and 
the  faint  light  from  his  bicycle  lamp  showed 
that  he  was  very  pale  and  that  a  long  white 
bandage  went  around  his  forehead.  “Oh, 
Denny,  what  is’t?”  she  cried. 

The  young  man  said  nothing,  but  pro¬ 
duced  from  his  pocket  a  small  velvet  box. 
“I  got  your  combs,  Stacy,”  he  said,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way. 

The  girl  took  the  box  automatically,  not 
looking  at  it,  and  continuing  to  gaze  with 
frightened  eyes  at  Denny.  “What’s  hap¬ 
pened?”  she  said  in  a  whisp)er. 

Denny  laughed  a  little  and  said:  “Divil 
a  bit  do  I  really  know,  Stacy  darlint,  but 
I’ve  got  the  combs.  I  don’t  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  ’Tis  a  r’ale  interistin’  sthory, 
only  wid  no  beginnin’  and  no  end  to  it — 
just  a  middle  part.  ’Twas  this  way: 

“Just  as  my  heljjer  was  openin’  th’  dure 
to  th’  office  at  wan  o’clock,  to  let  me  get 
some  lunch,  somebody  pushed  him  out  o’ 
th’  way  so  hard  he  went  double  over  th’  rail 
like  a  jack-knife,  an’  a  little  man  wid  a  big 
red  mustache  an’  a  pale  face  came  runnin’ 


in  wid  a  little  piece  o’  pajjer  in  his  hand  and 
lookin’  over  his  shoulder  back  into  th’  ! 
sthreet.  ‘There’s  five  dollars  waitin’  at  th’  ■ 
Gazette  office  for  anywan  that’ll  get  this  I 
there  inside  twinty  minutes,’  says  he,  an’  I 
*Done!’  says  I,  climbin’  over  th’  counter  wid 
both  feet  to  wanst,  for  I  saw  thim  side- 
combs  a-sparklin’  before  me  very  eyes.  An’  L 
I  tuk  th’  piece  of  p>aper.  [ 

“The  little  man  began  gaspin’  out, 
‘They’re  afther  me  or  I’d  go  meself — tell  ■ 

thim  at  th’  office  that  Magnason  dropped  it  i® 
in  a  restaurant — ^no!  no! — don’t  tell  any¬ 
body  but  the  editor  himself — an’  take  it  if 
it  kills  yel’  and  then,  as  the  cyclone  strook  ■ 
th’  office,  he  screams  out  to  me  between  the  * 
two  a V  thim:  ‘Ye’ve  give  your  word  ye’ll  ! 
take  it  safe!’”  | 

“Who?  Who?”  asked  Stacy,  gasping.  [ 
“Sure,  I’m  just  tellin’  ye!”  Denny  an-  [ 
swered.  “At  that  minute  a  big,  fat, purple 
man  wid  a  bald  head,  an’  a  little,  thin,  pale 
wan  wid  a  shock  o’  black  hair,  burst  in  the 
dure  an’  were  on  top  of  th’  little  man  wid  the 
red  mustache  before  a  body  cud  wink— 
although  I  w'asn’t  much  in  th’  business  of 
winkin’.  I  cud  see  ’twas  me  time  or  niver 
to  get  th’  side-combs,  and  I  made  for  th’ 
dure.  The  big  man  niver  p>aid  no  attention 
to  me,  but  went  right  on  throttlin’  the  red- 
mustached  man  and  showin’  his  teeth  like  1 
a  rat-terrier  worryin’  a  rat — ^but  the  little  [ 
dark  feller  saw  me  goin’  out,  from  th’  tail  of  i 
his  eye,  and  I  supp>ose  he  saw  side-combs  all  ! 
over  me,  fer  he  come  after  me  like  a  cat.  I 
dodged,  but  wan  of  thim  fool  byes  sthood  be-  ; 

fore  me  and  the  little  dark  man  got  me—  ' 
an’  by  th’  powers  of  Mulkaney’s  cave,  I 
think  he  was  the  light-weight  d^mpeen  in  L 
disguise!  We  went  down  together,  and  I  P 
hit  the  bicycle  rack  as  we  lit,  and  that’s  how 
I  got  this.” 

He  put  his  hand  to  the  white  band-  ^ 
age  aroimd  his  forehead.  “And  then  I 
thought  my  last  hour  had  come.  He  got  a  i 
sthrangle  hold  on  me,  and  my  tongue  hung 
out  like  a  dog’s  on  a  hot  day,  and  I  cud 
feel  my  eyes  standin’  right  out  beyant  my 
eyelids.  He  was  sthranglin’  me  wid  wan 
hand  and  reachin’  for  the  piece  of  paper 
wid  th’  other,  and  the  byes  was  runnin’ 
and  whoopin’,  and  I  was  all  for  lettin’go  j 
th’  paper,  since  ’twas  no  row  o’  mine,  only 
th’  more  me  eyes  stuck  out,  the  plainer  I 

see  thim  side-combs  o’  yours - ” 

“Oh,  Denny,  darlint!”  breathed  the  girl 
softly.  “But  go  on!  Goon!” 
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“An’  then  the  bicycle  rack  fell  over  on 
us  both  and  hit  him  in  th’  back  o’  th’  head 
and  made  him  let  go  fer  a  minute,  kind  o’ 
sthimned.  I  fought  like  an  infant  prodigy 
in  th’  ring  and  got  up  and  wint  off  down 
th’  sthreet  wid  me  piece  o’  paper,  hellity- 
larrup,  wid  both  o’  thim  afther  me  threat- 
inin’  to  shoot!” 

He  stopped  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

“Well — ”  urged  Stacy. 

“That’s  all,”  said  Denny.  “I  told  ye  it 
wasn’t  no  proper  sthory.  That’s  all  I  know 
to  it.  I  delivered  th’  piece  of  paper,  and  got 
me  five  dollars;  though  th’  man  ’most  forgot 
me,  an’  if  it  hadn’t  been  fer  a  lady,  wid 
your  name  but  not  half  your  good  looks, 
I  mightn’t  ha’  got  it  then;  an’  I  wint  over  to 
Bro^way  an’  got  th’  combs  and  was  late  in 
gettin’  back  to  th’  office.  I  don’t  know  what 
it  was  all  about — I’m  blessed  if  I  do.  But  I 
got  th’  combs,  and  I  wish  ye’d  put  thim  in 
yer  hair.  Here’s  me  bike-lamp  for  a  light,  an’ 
th’  wet  window-pane  fer  a  lookin’-glass.” 

Stacy  took  the  shining  combs  from  the 
box  and  held  them  up  to  the  light  with 
gasps  of  admiration.  “Oh,  ain’t  they 
grand!”  she  said.  “They’re  more  than 
grand!  They’re  eUgantI’*  She  set  them 
carefully  in  the  masses  of  her  hair,  now  jew¬ 
eled  over  with  drops  of  mist,  and  surveyed 
herself  rapturously. 

“You  sure  do  look  something  fierce,”  com¬ 
mented  Denny  complacently. 

The  girl  turned  to  him  suddenly,  her  eyes 
as  bright  as  the  raindrops  in  her  hair.  “Oh, 
Denny!”  she  said  softly,  “I  love  the  combs 
— I  just  love  thim  to  death!  But — ^but — ” 
she  hesitated,  looking  shyly  at  him  in  the 
dim  light — “it’s  your  gettin’  thim  for  me  I 
like  th’  most!  Everjdhin’s  been  goin’  so 
dreadful  this  afternoon.  The  old  man’s  got 
th’  most  awful  mad  on,  and  th’  kitchen  ain’t 
no  better  than  th’  bad  place — livery  wan  is 
in  such  a  timper!  An’  I  thought  I’d  made 
you  so  mad  you’d  niver  speak  to  me  agin, 
an’  I  was  just  ready  to  cry  whin  I  came  out 
— and  yit  ready  to  give  ye  more  o’  my  lip — 
an’  to  find  ye’ve  most  kilt  yerself  entirely 
to  give  me  somethin’  I’d  no  business  at  all 
wid  wantin’ — ”  She  looked  up  at  him, 
her  eyes  soft,  and  full  of  misty  sweetness. 

Denny  spoke  exultingly.  “’Tis  th’  old 
man  himself  that’s  heard  o’  how  ye  threat 
me,  Stacy  aroon,  an’  sure  he  got  th’  mad  on 
just  to  be  afther  makin’  ye  soften  yer  heart 
to  me.”  There  was  a  tender  break  in  his 
laugh.  “He’s  pushin’  ye  from  wan  side  and 


I’m  pullin’  ye  from  th’  other!  Glory  be!”  I' 
The  girl  went  on:  I 

“And  thin,  ye’re  being  from  th’  ouM  r 
country,  too — though  ye’re  but  a  Kerry  byt 
— an’  Ireland  seems  a  long  way  off  whin  a 
person’s  droopy  in  her  mind — an’  thin  th’ 
lovely  prisint  ye  give  me — I — ”  She  touched 
the  combs  and  broke  off,  startled  by  the 
look  in  his  eyes. 

He  came  quite  close  to  her,  and  spoke 
with  an  uncertain  smile  of  emotion  quiver-  I 
ing  on  his  boyish  lips.  “Stacy,  mavour-  I 
neen,  didn’t  ye  say  that  ye’d  maybe  have  f 
somethin’  to  give  me  if  I  got  th’  combs  for 
ye?  That’s  what  I  was  thinkin’  of  when 
th’  little  man  was  trying  to  kill  me.” 

“I  didn’t  say  I  would — but  I  will!”  cried 
Stacy,  flushing  an  honest  pink. 

“Oh,  Anastasia!”  cried  the  boy,  holdii^ 
her  for  a  moment  at  arm’s  length  and  look¬ 
ing  at  her  wdth*  transfiguring  eyes. 

There  was  a  silence  after  this.  Above 
the  two  happy  children  towered  the  daA 
abode  of  misery  to  which  the  girl  must  sooo 
return.  Before  them,  and  above  their 
heads,  as  if  already  submerging  them,  lay 
the  glistening  asphalt,  like  a  still,  black, 
and  very  deep  river  on  whose  sinister  bosom 
the  street-lamps  flickered  a  dubious  reflec¬ 
tion.  And  the  river  was  waiting  for  Denny. 

Between  the  two  masses  of  gloom  a  tiny 
light  shone  faintly  and  outlined  in  the  night 
a  little  circle  of  steady,  unwavering  light, 
a  kingdom  of  joy,  small,  but  impregnable 
by  all  the  black  forces  that  himg  about  it 
“I’ve  got  to  go,  Denny,  sweetheart,” 
said  Stacy,  releasing  herself  from  his  arms. 

“But  it’s  all  right  between  us,  ain’t  it, 
Stacy  alanna?”  asked  the  boy  confidently. 

“I’ll  write  to  th’  folks  in  Kilcree  about  ye, 
to-night,  an’  won’t  they  be  glad  ye’re  from 
th’  ould  country,  too!” 

The  assistant  to  the  second  cook  came 
heavily  down  the  areaway.  “Are  you  com¬ 
ing  to  do  your  work  or  aren’t  you?”  he 
asked,  in  an  exasperated  tone. 

Denny  put  Stacy  on  one  side  and  stepped 
forward  with  a  protecting  air. 

“I  just  dropp^  in  a  minute  to  give  my 
frind  th’  news.  Mebbe  ye’ll  be  interisted 
yerself.  The  strike  is  declared  off — th’  old 
man  knuckled  \mder  this  afternoon.  There’s 
great  rejoicin’  among  th’  miners.  I  got  th’ 
news  off  th’  wire  as  it  came  in  a  few  minutes  I 
ago,  but  th’  papers  are  cornin’  out  soon.”  j 
“The  strike?”  said  Stacy,  uncompre* 
hendingly.  “What  strike?” 
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SCENE  FROM  ‘‘RACKETTY-PACKETTY  HOUSE,”  A  PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN,  AND  ACTED  BY  CHILDREN. 
HOST  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  ARE  DOLLS  WHO  COME  TO  LIFE. 
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CLAYTON  HAMILTON 

AUTHOR  or  **THI  THEORY  OF  THE  TH  S  A  T  R  B  ,  *  '  BTC* 


0HERE  are  times  when  the  ob¬ 
server  of  the  current  drama  is 
forced  to  feel  that  the  theatre- 
goin^  public  has  not  progressed 
in  general  intelligence  since  1838,  when  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  in  the  preface  to  “Ruy  Bias,” 
made  his  famous  statement  that  spectators 
may  be  divided  into  three  species — the 
mob,  which  demands  action;  the  women, 
who  desire  passion;  and  the  thinkers,  who 
» 


care  for  characterization.  “All  three,”  the 
dramatist  went  on  to  say,  “are  seeking  for 
a  pleasure:  but  with  the  first,  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  eyes;  with  the  second,  the 
pleasure  of  the  heart;  and  with  the  third, 
the  pleasure  of  the  mind.” 

To-day,  as  in  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  thinkers  seem  to  form  a  small  minority 
of  any  audience;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
play  of  character  can  scarcely  hold  its  own 
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in  competition  with  the  play  of  plot.  Ac¬ 
tion  is  what  the  public  seems  to  want — 
action  motivated  by  the  heart  instead  of 
by  the  head;  and  our  most  popular  plays 
are  those  in  which  the  action  is  so  obvious 
that  the  story  tells  itself  directly  to  the  eye. 

The  most  successful  drama  of  the  present 
season  in  New  York  is  “Within  the  Law,” 
by  Mr.  Bayard  Veiller;  and  this  play  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  the  public  seems 
to  want.  It  has  plenty  of  action,  for  what 
Hugo  called  “the  mob,”  and  plenty  of  emo¬ 
tion,  for  what  Hugo  called  “the  women;” 
and  the  method  of  projection  is  so  contin¬ 
uously  visual  that  the  drama  could  be  repro¬ 
duced,  with  very  little  loss,  by  the  kineto- 
scope.  The  rush  of  incidents  is  so  rapid 
that  the  audience  has  no  time  to  think, 
and  can  enjoy  a  rich  variety  of  emotions 
without  any  interruption  from  the  analytic 
intellect. 

It  is  only  after  the  play  is  over  and  the 
audience  dismissed  that  even  the  minority  of 
thinkers  are  allowed  the  leisure  to  observe 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  characterization 
in  the  play.  The  heroine,  for  instance,  has 
no  character  at  all.  For  four  acts  we  have 
watched  her  with  interest  as  she  moved 
through  a  series  of  exciting  incidents;  it  is 
even  possible  that  our  responsive  hearts 
may  have  melted  to  her  tears;  but  we  have 
gathered  no  reasonable  evidence  that  would 
warrant  us  in  determining  what  sort  of 
woman  she  precisely  is. 

Mr.  Veiller’s  melodrama  is  an  excellent 
example  of  its  species;  and  no  thinker  who 
really  relishes  the  zest  of  theatre-going 
would  begrudge  it  its  success.  The  drama 
is  a  democratic  art;  it  is,  indeed,  a  function 
of  the  populace;  and  it  would  not  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  quarrel  with  the  public  for  want¬ 
ing  what  it  wants.  But  the  thoughtful 
theatre-goer  may  reasonably  regret  that 
the  public  should  not  also  want  that  other 
type  of  drama  which  emphasizes  character 
instead  of  plot  and  ministers  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  mind.  This  regret  is  based  up>on 
a  sense  of  what  the  public  ultimately  misses 
by  allowing  many  admirable  plays  to  be 
withdrawn  and  to  carry  with  them  from 
the  theatre  to  the  storehouse  so  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  thoughtful  pleasure  which  can 
nevermore  be  realized. 

Two  plays  of  this  thought-compelling 
typ>e  were  offered  in  December  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  New  York.  One  was  “Hindle  Wakes,” 
by  Stanley  Houghton,  and  the  other. 


“Rutherford  and  Son,”  by  Githa  Sowerby,  I  1 
Each  of  these  was  a  hrst  play  by  a  Britisli  ! 
author  hitherto  unknown;  yet  each  exhib. 
ited  a  searching  study  of  life  conceived  with  i 
deep  sincerity  and  executed  with  high  seri¬ 
ousness.  These  two  earnest  and  admirable 
works  made  the  month  memorable  to  the 
minority  of  thinkers;  yet  at  the  moment 
when  this  article  was  written  the  manag^ 
ment  had  already  conceded  the  failure  of 
“Hindle  Wakes,”  and  it  did  not  seem  likely  k 
that  “Rutherford  and  Son”  was  destined  I- 
to  be  supported  by  any  considerable  pro-  f: 
portion  of  the  public.  It  seemed  a  pity  * 
that  our  public  should  not  want  to  av:^  ' 
itself  of  the  opportunities  which  these  [- 
thoughtful  authors  offered  for  intellectual 
enjoyment.  ; 

And  yet,  if  we  revert  to  Victor  Hugo’s 
formula,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  j 
understand  the  failure  of  these  plays.  They  i 
did  not  interest  “the  mob,”  because  the  ; 
authors  chose  to  emphasize  character  at  the  ■ 
exp>ense  of  incident,  and  chose  also  to  reveal 
their  characters  to  the  ear,  by  what  they 
said — instead  of  to  the  eye,  by  what  they 
did.  Furthermore,  these  plays  did  not  b- 
terest  “the  women” — that  is,  those  who, 
according  to  Victor  Hugo,  “desire  passion” 

— because  the  authors  asked  their  auditors 
to  sympathize  in  their  minds  with  certab 
characters  with  whom  they  could  not  sym- 
jjathize  in  their  hearts. 

But  though  these  two  plays  proved  “cavi¬ 
are  to  the  general,”  the  critic  must,  for 
^nce,  agree  with  the  minority  who  care  for 
characterization,  and  rank  them  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  all  the  other  offerings 
of  the  middle  of  the  season.  Undoubtedly 
they  were  not  great  plays,  for  every  drama 
that  is  really  great  will  interest  the  lovers 
of  action  and  of  emotion,  as  well  as  purvey 
to  the  thinkers  the  finer  pleasure  of  the 
mind;  but  both  of  them  were  good  plays, 
because  they  offered  to  the  capable  specta¬ 
tor  a  vicarious  exp>erience  of  life  by  awaken¬ 
ing  within  his  mind  the  luminous  illusion  of 
reality. 

“HINDLE  WAKES” 

“Hindle  Wakes”  is  an  extraordinary  pby. 

In  the  entire  story  of  the  drama  there  is 
only  a  single  incident,  and  this  incident  is 
assumed  to  have  occurred  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises.  The  purpose  of  the  piece  is  to 
analyze  the  after-effects  of  this  event  upon 
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“stop  thief,”  one  of  the  cleverest  farces  of  the  season.  RICHARD 
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the  characters  of  eight  people 
whom  it  seriously  concerns; 
and  these  effects  of  character 
are  revealed  almost  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  dia- 
logue.  There  is  scarcely  any 
action  to  the  eye;  yet  the  char¬ 
acters  are  so  profoundly  studied 
and  the  dialogue  is  so  rich  in 
sudden  revelations  of  humanity 
that  the  piece  is  replete  with 
moments  of  suspense  and  of 
surprise,  and  maintains  at  all 
points  the  tensity  of  drama. 
Something  has  happ>ened :  what 
are  those  eight  people  going  to 
think  and  feel  and  say  and  do 
about  it?  ...  .  The  play  is 
written  as  an  answer  to  this 
question;  and  it  is  so  skilfully 
developed  that  one  can  not 
guess  the  outcome  till  the  end. 

“Hindle”  is  the  name  of  a 
little  town  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  “wakes”  is  the  local  term 
for  the  midsummer  vacation 
that  culminates  in  the  August 
bank-holiday.  During  the 
“wakes”  the  son  of  a  Hindle 
mill-owner  and  a  girl  who  works 
in  his  father’s  factory  happen 
to  run  across  each  other  in  a 
neighboring  holiday  resort; 
and,  yielding  to  a  mutual  im¬ 
pulsion  of  passion,  they  run 
away  and  consort  together  for 
three  days  and  nights.  Each 
of  them  regards  this  excursira 
into  immorality  merely  as  a  mo¬ 
mentary  lark;  neither  cherishes 
the  illusion  of  any  real  fondness 
for  the  other.  They  e.xpect 
their  adventure  to  remain  a 
secret;  and  neither  of  them 
l(X)ks  forward  to  any  resump¬ 
tion,  in  the  future,  of  their 
casual  relation.  At  least  it 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  them 
that  neither  has  deceived  the 
other  and  that 

_  their  irrespon- 

sibility  is  mu- 
tual. 

The  play  be- 
gins  when  the 
girl’s  delin¬ 
quency  is  ac- 
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ddoitally  discovered  by  her  parents.  Her 
father,  who  is  a  simple,  wholesome-minded 
man,  is  deeply  wounded;  but  her  more 
crafty  mother  scents  an  opportunity  for  the 
social  advancement  of  the  girl.  Actuated 
by  their  different  motives,  these  two  agree 
to  demand  that  the  young  man  shall  “make 
reparation,”  as  the  phrase  is,  by  marrying 
their  daughter.  The  mill-owner  is  a  Non¬ 
conformist  of  very  rigid  principles;  and, 
when  he  is  told  the  facts,  he  agrees  with 
the  parents  of  the  girl  and  orders  his  son 
to  marry  her.  The  boy  is  ineffectually 
supported  by  his  softer-hearted  mother, 
who  protests  that  his  life  will  be  ruined  if 
he  is  forced  to  marry  a  girl  beneath  him  in 
social  station.  The  mill-owner  also  over¬ 
rides  the  objections  of  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  to  whose  daughter  the  young  man  is 
engaged.  The  mayor,  who  has  been  a  bit 
of  a  buck  himself,  is  inclined  to  look  with 
leniency  upon  these  offenses;  but  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  relishes  the  luxury  of  self-sacrifice, 
breaks  off  her  engagement  and  heroically 
renounces  her  lover  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
girl. 

Thus  enforced,  the  young  man  agrees  to 
make  the  working-girl  “respectable”  by  giv¬ 
ing  her  his  name;  but,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  assembled  families,  the  girl  refuses 
to  marry  him.  She  does  not  love  him;  she 
does  not  want  to  live  with  him;  and,  since 
she  is  easily  capable  of  earning  her  own  liv¬ 
ing,  in  Hindle  or  elsewhere,  she  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  bounty.  She  thinks  as  light¬ 
ly  of  him  as  he  has  thought  of  her;  and  she 
is  unwilling  to  make  her  future  miserable 
by  linking  her  life  with  his.  With  this  un- 
ej^ted  declaration  of  independence,  the 
di^ssion  of  the  incident  is  closed. 

Stanley  Houghton  is  a  native  of  Man¬ 
chester;  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  ' 
the  local  types  of  character  which  he  has 
depicted  in  this  play.  His  people  are  un¬ 
falteringly  real,  and  their  reactions  strike 
us  with  the  force  of  life.  The  dialogue  is 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Lancashire,  an  un¬ 
couth  medium  which  the  author  molds  to 
an  astonishing  effectiveness.  “  Hindle 
Wakes”  was  first  produced  in  Manchester, 
by  Miss  Homiman’s  noted  repertory  com¬ 
pany;  and  when  it  was  taken  to  London, 
the  metropolis  awoke  to  a  realization  that  a 
true  artist  had  arisen  in  the  provinces.  The 
play  is  remarkable  in  itself;  but  it  is  even 
more  remarkable  when  considered  as  the 
work  of  an  author  formerly  unknown. 


hif  Hkitt,  Tork, 

EMELIE  POLINI,  THEGIRL  IN  “HINDLE  WAKES  ” 
WHO  REFUSES  TO  BE  MADE  “RESPECTABLE” 
BY  A  MARRIAGE  WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  LOVE. 

“RUTHERFORD  AND  SON” 

This  statement  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  “Rutherford  and  Son.”  This  play 
is  the  first  work  of  Miss  Githa  Sow’erby,  and 
it  was  written  when  the  author  was  only  in 
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JANE  GREY  AS  THE  HEROINE  IN  “THE  CONSPIRACY,”  ANOTHER  EXCITING  PLAY 
OF  MURDERERS,  DETECTIVES,  AND  POLICE. 
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manufacturing 

business  that  had 
been  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his 
father.  He  is  a 
man  of  utter  fixi- 
ty  and  nanow- 
ness  of  mind  and 
indomitable  stur¬ 
diness  of  will. 

We  meet  this 
dour  giant  in  the 
living-room  of  his 
house,  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  dingy 
little  factory- 
town  of  Grantley 
in  NorthumbCT- 
land;  and  we  ob¬ 
serve  how  his 
dominance  has 
crushed  the  lif^ 
spirit  out  of  all 
the  members  of 
his  family.  His 
sister  has  decayed 
into  an  ill-tem¬ 
pered  scold;  his 
daughter  has  d^ 
generated  to  a 
gloomy  household 
drudge.  His  elder 
son  had  revolted 
from  his  father’s 
tyranny,  and  run 
away  to  London; 
but,  having  mar¬ 
ried  and  become 
a  father,  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  himself 
unable  to  support 
his  wife  and  chOd, 
had  slunk  home 

her  early  twenties.  Its  most  emphatic  char-  meekly  to  lick  the  hand  that  lashed  him. 
acteristics  are  its  masculinity  and  its  matu-  Rutherford  now  employs  him  in  the  factory, 
rity;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  it  could  but  never  speaks  a  word  to  the  unwelcome 
have  been  composed  by  a  young  woman  wife  he  brought  from  London.  There  is 
with  no  previous  experience  as  a  dramatist,  also  a  younger  son,  who  is  a  vicar  of  the 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  church;  but  Rutherford  has  bullied  all  the 
genius.  spirit  out  of  this  youth,  so  that  he  is  practi- 

This  play  is  a  study  of  a  stem  idealist  cally  worthless.  These  people  live  together 
who  sacrifices  himself,  and  everybody  else  for  reasons  of  necessity,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
whose  life  he  touches,  for  the  sake  of  his  mutual  hatred  and  ineradicable  gloom, 
ideal.  John  Rutherford  is  sixty  years  of  But  ultimately  the  children  revolt  against 
age.  His  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  a  the  joyless  life  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
single  purpose;  he  has  toiled  early  and  late,  father.  The  vicar  summons  up  enough 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  build  up  the  spirit  to  accept  a  curacy  in  another  town, 


EMMA  TRENTINI  IN  “THE  FIREFLY.  A  DIMINUTIVE 
ROMPING  STAR  WITH  A  BIG  VOICE. 
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and  receives  his  father’s  consent  in  the 
phrase,  “Ye  can  go  to  the  devil  in  your 
own  way.”  The  despairing  daughter  drifts 
into  a  clandestine  love-affair  with  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  works;  and  when  her  father 
hears  of  it,  he  orders  her  out  of  the  house 
and  forbids  the  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  ever  to  mention  her  name  again. 

The  elder  son  has  made  a  money-saving 
invention  which  he  tries  to  sell  to  his 
father.  Rutherford  merely  laughs  at  him, 
and  wheedles  the  foreman,  who  knows  the 
formula,  into  betraying  it  to  his  master 
“for  the  sake  of  Rutherfords’.”  Having 
used  the  foreman  for  this  purpose,  the  mas¬ 
ter  discharges  him  forthwith,  because  of 
his  relation  with  his  daughter.  The  elder 
son,  in  futile  and  childish  rage  against  the 
theft*  of  his  invention,  rifles  his  father’s 
money-box  of  the  paltry  sum  of  twenty- 
three  pounds,  and  runs  away  a  second  time, 
never  to  return. 

No  one  is  now  left  in  the  inhospitable 
household  except  the  deserted  wife  whom 
Rutherford  has  never  spoken  to.  She  strikes 
a  bargain  with  him.  If  he  will  support  her 
for  ten  years,  she  will  at  the  end  of  that 
period  give  him  her  little  boy  to  train  up  in 
his  own  way  to  be  the  heir  of  Rutherfords’. 
“For,”  she  says,  “in  ten  years  you’ll  be  an 
old  man;  you  won’t  be  able  to  make  people 
afraid  of  you  any  more.” 

The  single-minded  Rutherford  sees  the 
point  and  accepts  the  bargain.  He  will 
not  be  beaten,  after  all.  In  a  mood  of 
musing,  he  remarks: 

“What  would  ha’  gone  to  the  winds,  scat¬ 
tered  and  useless,  ’ll  be  his.  He’ll  come  on, 
young  and  strong,  when  my  work’s  done, 
and  Rutherfords’  ’ll  stand  up  firm  and  safe 
out  o’  the  fight  and  the  bitterness — Ruther¬ 
fords’  that  his  grandfather  gave  his  life  to 
build  up.” 

There  is  very  little  overt  action  in  this 
play,  since  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  to 
exhibit  a  psychologic  deadlock  which  par¬ 
alyzes  the  wills  of  all  the  characters  save 
one;  but,  static  as  it  is,  the  piece  appeals  to 
the  imagination  with  a  terrible  intensity. 
The  r61e  of  Rutherford  is  acted  with  over¬ 
whelming  power  by  Mr.  Norman  McKin- 
nel,  and  the  performers  of  all  the  other 
parts  make  their  characters  live  upon  the 
stage.  The  dialogue  is  written  with  a  re¬ 
straint  that  suggests  unlimited  resources  in 
reserve.  Considered  from  nearly  every 
pomt  of  view,  this  grim  analysis  of  char¬ 


acter  is  a  notable  addition  to  dramatic  lit¬ 
erature. 

“THE  CONSPIRACY” 

From  the  study  of  these  important  and 
unpopular  plays  we  must  now  descend  to 
the  consideration  of  two  pnjpular  melo¬ 
dramas  of  the  same  type  as  “Within  the 
Law.”  Both  “The  Conspiracy”  and  “The 
Argyle  Case”  teli  exciting  tales  of  murder¬ 
ers  and  detectives  and  police.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  a  clever  criminologist  tracks  down  a 
white-slave  gang,  and  in  the  latter  a  skilled 
detective  entraps  a  gang  of  counterfeiters. 
These  two  thrillers  are  of  nearly  equal  in¬ 
terest;  and  if  “The  Conspiracy”  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  two,  it  is  not  because  of  any  su¬ 
periority  in  narrative  invention,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  authors  have  made  a  more  ear¬ 
nest  effort  to  characterize  the  puppets  of 
their  plot. 

“The  Conspiracy”  was  written  by  John 
Emerson  and  Robert  Baker.  The  heroine 
has  been  helping  her  brother,  who  is  an  as¬ 
sistant  district-attorney,  to  gather  evidence 
against  a  gang  that  is  engag^  in  the  white- 
slave  traffic.  Being  trapped  by  the  leader 
of  the  conspiracy,  she  is  forced  to  kill  him 
in  self-defense.  Eluding  the  police,  she  es¬ 
capes  to  an  East  Side  settlement-house, 
where  she  registers  as  a  stenographer  from 
Chicago  and  asks  for  employment. 

She  is  engaged  by  Winthrop  Clavering, 
a  criminologist  who  makes  a  living  by  wri¬ 
ting  popular  stories  for  the  newspapers  based 
on  current  crimes.  Clavering  dictates  to 
his  new  stenographer  an  imaginary  story  of 
the  recent  murder;  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  climax,  his  account  tallies  so  closely 
with  the  actual  event  that  the  heroine 
breaks  down  and  confesses  that  she  is  the 
murderer.  Clavering’s  first  impulse  is  to 
turn  her  over  to  the  police;  but  after  she 
has  told  him  her  entire  story,  with  all  its 
extenuating  circumstances,  he  joins  hands 
with  her  and  works  out  a  plot  to  entrap  the 
criminals  she  has  been  fighting.  Together 
they  round  up  the  gang;  and  we  are  allowed 
to  go  home  with  a  comfortable  sense  that 
all  is  well. 

“THE  ARGYLE  CASE” 

“The  Argyle  Case”  was  written  by  Har¬ 
riet  Ford  and  fHarvey  J.  O’Higgins,  in 
cooperation  with  the  famous  detective. 
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William  J.  Burns.  A  .vealthy  old  gentleman 
has  been  found  mysteriously  murdered  in 
his  library,  and  a  skilled  detective  named 
Asche  Kayton  is  employed  to  clear  up  the 
case.  In  the  first  act  he  questions  all  the 
servants  and  the  members  of  the  family; 
and  their  evidence  is  brought  forth  in  such 
a  way  that  the  audience  is  allowed  to  sus¬ 
pect  nearly  all  of  them  in  turn.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  act,  the  detective  decides 
to  trail  the  family  lawyer,  though  the  audi¬ 
ence  has  as  yet  seen  nothing  to  indicate  his 
guilt. 

By  shadowing  the  lawyer,  Kayton  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  is  allied  with  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters  who  have  a  den  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Square.  By  securing  a  room  in  the 
house  next  door  and  installing  a  dictograph 
between  the  houses,  Kayton  is  enabled  to 
break  in  upon  the  counterfeiters  at  the 
proper  time  to  trap  them.  The  detective 
then  discovers  that  the  lawyer  had  enticed 
the  late  Mr.  Argyle  into  complicity  with 
the  gang  in  order  to  blackmail  him,  and 
that  he  had  murdered  the  old  man  because 
the  latter  had  refused  to  pay  the  hush- 
money  demanded  of  him.  Kayton  lures  the 
unsuspecting  lawyer  to  his  office,  handcuffs 
him  suddenly,  and  forces  him  to  confess  his 
guilt. 

This  exciting  story  is  told  with  many  in¬ 
teresting  visual  de\ices;  but  scarcely  any 
of  the  criminals  is  provided  with  an  ade¬ 
quately  human  motive  for  his  deeds.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  these  pupp)ets  seriously; 
but  their  gyrations  are  entertaining  while 
the  authors  pull  the  wires. 

“STOP  THIEF” 

One  merit  of  a  melodramatic  plot  is  that 
it  will  serve  equally  well  for  the  structure 
of  a  farce,  provided  that  the  mood  be  al¬ 
tered  in  the  writing  and  the  acting.  “Stop 
Thief,”  a  three-act  farce  by  a  new  author, 
Carlyle  Moore,  tells  very  nearly  the  same 
sort  of  story  as  the  two  preceding  plays; 
but  the  effect  of  the  narration  is  e.vhilara- 
tingly  funny  from  the  outset  to  the  end. 

A  wedding  is  about  to  take  place  in  a 
certain  family,  and  the  house  is  rich  with 
presents.  A  professional  thief  is  admitted 
to  the  house  by  his  feminine  accomplice, 
who  has  secured  employment  in  the  family 
as  a  ladies’  maid.  These  two  proceed  to 
make  away  with  the  wedding-presents — 
and,  when  they  are  interrupted,  they  slip 


various  articles  of  jewelry  into  the  pockets 
of  the  bridegroom  and  his  prospective 
father-in-law. 

It  hapijens  that  the  old  gentleman  has 
always  been  troubled  with  an  absent-mind¬ 
ed  habit  of  tucking  other  people’s  property 
•  into  his  pockets,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
suspects  himself  of  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  kleptomania.  Consequently,  when  the 
wedding-gifts  are  missed,  each  of  these  in¬ 
nocent  gentlemen  believes  himself  to  be 
the  thief.  Several  policemen  and  detectives 
are  sent  for;  but  while  the  two  imaginary 
kleptomaniacs  are  trying  to  throw  them  off 
the  trail,  the  two  real  culprits  manage  to 
escape. 

This  farce  is  remarkable  for  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  variations  of  the  central  farcical 
idea  developed  by  the  author  during  the 
progress  of  his  plot.  The  successive  com¬ 
plications  are  more  and  more  amusing  as 
the  play  proceeds.  In  cleverness  of  sheer 
invention  “Stop  Thief”  is  easily  the  fore¬ 
most  farce  of  the  year. 

“YEARS  OF  DISCRETION” 

“Years  of  Discretion,”  by  Frederic  Hat¬ 
ton  and  Fanny  Locke  Hatton,  retells  a  well- 
worn  story.  The  heroine  is  a  widow  who 
lives  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  She  has 
always  led  a  very  quiet  life;  but  now,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  she  resolves  to  break  out 
and  have  her  fling  before  she  settles  down 
forever.  Equipp^  with  several  striking 
Paris  gowns,  she  dashes  down  to  New  York 
to  jjay  a  visit  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Brinton; 
and  before  long  she  is  flirting  violently  with 
all  the  bachelors  on  Mrs.  Brinton’s  list. 
Three  of  these  eligible  gentlemen  fall  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  her;  and  after  many 
adventures  she  resolves  to  marry  one  of 
them — a  suave  and  courtly  man  of  fifty 
years. 

They  are  married  in  her  little  house  in 
Brookline;  but  on  their  wedding-day  each 
of  them  is  troubled  by  a  foreboding  that 
the  other  will  be  disappointed  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  so  young  as  they  pre¬ 
tended  during  the  adventurous  period  of 
their  courtship.  But  these  forebodings  are 
allayed  by  a  mutual  confession;  and,  as 
evening  descends  over  the  garden  of  the 
quiet  little  house,  they  agree  to  settle  down 
together  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  middle 
age. 

This  pleasant  but  conventional  comedy 
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b  scarcely  important  in  itself;  but  it  is  su¬ 
perlatively  acted  by  a  company  selected  by 
David  Belasco.  Like  ail  of  Mr.  Belasco’s 
productions,  it  is  also  beautifully  set.  The 
setting  for  the  first  act  b,  perhaps,  too 
elaborately  admirable;  it  tends  to  distract 
attention  from  the  actors  by  tempting  the 
eye  hither  and  thither  on  some  new  voyage 
of  discovery;  but  the  second  set  is  simple 
and  tasteful;  and  the  final  picture  of  an  old 
New  England  garden  under  the  homely 
light  of  dusk  is  indeed  a  joy  to  see. 

“  PEG  O’  MY  HEART  ” 

“Peg  O’  My  Heart,”  by  J.  Hartley  Man¬ 
ners,  p>ossesses  little  merit  as  a  play;  but  it 
serves  adequately  to  display  the  talents  of 
Miss  Laurette  Taylor,  a  very  charming 
actress  with  a  rare  temperament  for  the 
stage. 

The  story  deals  with  a  crude,  unculti¬ 
vated  Irish  girl  who,  by  a  caprice  of  her 
rich  uncle’s  will,  b  left  to  be  educated  by 
some  aristocratic  relatives  in  England.  She 
offends  them  violently  by  her  lack  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  they  hate  to  have  her  in  their 
house;  but  they  have  suffered  certain  finan- 
dal  reverses  which  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  monthly 
sti|)end  allotted  to  them  by  the  dead  man’s 
will  for  bringing  up  his  niece.  A  good  deal 
of  amusement  b  afforded  by  the  comic  con¬ 
trast  between  the  naivete  of  the  heroine 
and  the  artificiality  of  her  relatives. 

But,  for  ail  her  crudity,  the  poor  Irish 
girl  is  at  heart  a  better  person  than  the 
rest  of  the  family.  She  proves  this  one 
night  when  she  prevents  her  cousin  from 
eloping  with  a  married  man,  and  then, 
when  the  household  is  aroused,  shields  the 
girl  by  thrusting  herself  into  the  embar¬ 
rassing  center  of  the  situation.  Ultimately 
the  Irish  lass  is  married  to  a  charming  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  handle  to  his  name,  who  has 
been  captivated  by  her  natural  simplicity. 


This  play  is  brightened  by  several  pass¬ 
ages  of  humor  in  the  dialogue;  but  the  story 
is  conventional,  and  the  characters  are 
scarcely  real  enough  to  remind  the  audience 
of  life. 

“  RACKETTY-PACKETTY  HOUSE  ” 

Following  the  lead  of  Winthrop  Ames, 
George  C.  Tyler  has  inaugurated  a  season 
of  plays  designed  especially  for  children; 
and  for  the  exhibition  of  these  entertain¬ 
ments,  he  has  built  a  little  theatre  on  the 
roof  of  the  Century  Theatre  building.  This 
pleasant  little  play-house  is  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  eight  hundred  auditors;  and 
it  is  as  yet  the  only  theatre  in  the  world 
that  is  devoted  entirely  to  children’s  plays. 

The  initial  offering  at  the  Children’s 
Theatre  is  a  humorous  fantasy  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  entitled  “Rack- 
etty-Packetty  House.”  Most  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  this  little  play  are  dolls,  who  quite 
naturally  come  to  life  as  soon  as  their  hu¬ 
man  owner  is  not  looking.  Their  owner  is 
a  rather  snobbish  little  girl.  She  has  dis¬ 
carded  the  shabby  old  doll’s-house  that 
used  to  belong  to  her  mother  in  favor  of  a 
magnificent  new  creation,  fresh  from  the 
toy-shop,  which  wears  the  noble  name  of 
Tidyshire  Castle. 

The  aristocratic  dolls  of  Tidyshire  Castle 
lord  it  over  their  neglected  neighbors  of 
Racketty-Packetty  House;  but  we  feel 
that  it  no  more  than  ser\’es  them  right 
when  young  Peter  Piper,  the  ragged  leader 
of  the  Racketty-Packetties,  elopes  with  the 
proud  Lady  Patricia  Vere  de  Vere  and  mar¬ 
ries  her,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  her  noble 
relatives. 

This  agreeable  little  play  is  charmingly 
presented  by  a  cast  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  children;  and  the  action  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  dainty  incidental  music  com¬ 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  the  author’s  son, 
Vivian  Burnett. 


GOOD  MEN  g/’ the  oM^oney^Tvsl 


“The  silver  is  Thine  and  the  gold  is  Thine,  O  Lord  of  Hosts.  May  they 
who  occupy  this  house  and  do  business  in  it  be  true  and  just,  providing 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  man  and  in  Thy  sight.  Defend  Thy  people. 
MsJce  sure  to  us  our  place  among  ihe  powers  of  the  world  and  maintain 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  land.  Amen.” 


fIS  on  April  22nd,  in  the  iQ03rd  shrine  of  chance  for  the  New  York  Stock 
year  dating  from  the  birth  of  Exchange.  The  benediction  was  from  the 
Christ,  or  the  iiith  if  one  dates  lips  of  that  eloquent  preacher,  the  late  Rev. 
the  world’s  beginning  from  the  Dr.  Morgan  Dix. 
homing  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  As  this  thought-gem  penetrated  the  trick- 
The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  new  and -chicanery -plated  ear-drums  of  the 
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scores  of  assembled  stock-gamblers,  how 
Old  Nick  and  his  hoofed  and  tailed  fiends 
must  have  held  their  sides  a-laughing! 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  ignorant  of  the  devil¬ 
tries  which  had  been  jjerpetrated  in  the  old 
Stock  Exchange  building,  and  the  contem¬ 
plated  new  ones  for  whose  facilitation  a 
building  costing  millions  had  been  erected, 
saw  in  the  occasion  only  a  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  solemn  adjurations  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “The  silver  is  Thine  and  the  gold  is 
Thine.”  Had  he  been  less  intent  on  his 
benediction,  or  had  he  served  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  pit  of  the  most  heinous  sure- 
thing  wholesale  gambling-hell  on  earth,  he 
must  have  heard  the  low-chuckled  chorus 
of — “You  bet  it  is!” 

That  was  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  light  of  the  p>ast  decade’s  e.xpo- 
sures  of  Wall  Street’s  methods,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  past  six  months’  revelations,  it 
would  require  no  verbal  long-bow  to  assert 
that  if  the  dedication  of  the  home  of  the 
New’  York  Stock  Exchange  were  to  take 
place  to-day,  there  could  be  found  in  all  the 
land  no  man  of  the  cloth  so  deaf  to  the 
screamings  of  its  past  as  to  hazard  a  prayer 
in  its  christening. 

To-day  the  Stock  Exchange,  Wall  Street, 
the  System,  and  all  Frenzied  Financialdom 
stand  aghast  at  the  spectacle  which  con¬ 
fronts  them.  It  is  almost  incredible — the 
way  proof  has  followed  the  prophecy  in  my 
“Remedy’s”  Foreword,  the  way  exposure 
has  birthed  conviction. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  numberless 
state  and  Federal  investigations.  So  many, 
in  fact,  that  such  affairs  were  looked  upon 
as  jokes  by  the  sinister  Powers  That  Be. 
They  had  been  conducted  by  a  set  of  law’- 
makers,  novices  at  the  investigating  game, 
pitted  against  the  trickiest  and  slickest  cor¬ 
poration-lawyer  witness-baiters  to  be  had 
for  hire.  The  result  of  such  investigations 
had  been  an  unbroken  line  of  farcical  per¬ 
formances. 

But  when  the  Congressional  Money  Trust 
Investigation,  now  known  throughout  the 
land  as  the  Pujo  Committee,  opened  up  for 
business  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  .\mer- 
ican  people  realized  that  at  last  the  crooked 
political  and  financial  p)owers  were  “up 
against”  the  real  thing.  The  curtain  had 
hardly  risen  before  all  felt  that  this  investi¬ 
gation  was  absolutely  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  System  lawryers  were  barred  from 
participation  in  the  examination  of  wit¬ 


nesses.  The  Committee’s  investigation 
was  directed  by  the  ablest  inquisitorial  at¬ 
torney  in  America — Samuel  Untermyer. 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  blue-ribbon  witness- 
stand  performer  of  them  all,  once  said  to 
me:  “There  is  only  one  lawyer  I  fear,  and 
that  is  Sam  Untermyer.  I  wouldn’t  mind 
facing  the  de\  il  himself  in  a  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  But  the  mere  knowledge  that  I  pos¬ 
sessed  information  which  Sam  Untermyer 
wanted  and  which  I  could  not  afford  to 
part  with,  would  give  me  a  chill.” 

No  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  a 
cross-examiner.  Mr.  Rogers,  like  Davy 
Crockett’s  coon,  made  it  a  point  to  come 
down  to  earth  as  soon  as  he  saw  Unter¬ 
myer,  Esquire,  unlimbering  his  witness- 
pump. 

My  “Frenzied  Finance”  readers  will  re¬ 
call  that  at  the  height  of  my  life-insurance 
campaign  I  put  this  same  attorney  at  the 
head  of  my  committee  of  governors  with 
full  authority  to  conduct  the  fight.  Away 
back  there  I  believed  he  was  the  only  law¬ 
yer  in  the  country  equipped  to  more  than 
hold  his  own  in  a  life-and-death  System 
contest. 

AMERICAN  BIG-GAME  HUNTING 

The  Pujo  Money  Trust  Investigating 
Committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  a  money  trust.  Well- 
informed  students  of  American  economics 
know  that  there  is  a  something  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  gives  to  the  few  the  power  to 
take  from  the  many  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
•people  have  demanded  of  their  statesmen 
and  governmental  oflScials  that  they  find 
out  what  the  thing  is  by  which  the  people 
are  ruthlessly  robbed.  At  first  the  states¬ 
men  believed  it  was  the  corporations;  but 
soon  the  corporations  proved  they  were  not 
the  monster.  Then  they  were  sure  it  was 
the  trusts;  but  in  their  investigation  they 
found  that,  bad  as  they  were,  the  trusts 
were  not  the  monster.  Yet  they  did  find 
that  all  trust  deviltries  appeared  founda- 
tioned  in  the  banks,  trusts,  and  insurance 
companies  of  the  System,  the  depositories 
of  the  people’s  savings.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  money  trust;  but  they  didn't  know  it. 

Easy  thinkers  who  didn’t  know  Frenzied 
Finance  thought  that  a  money  trust  must 
be  the  same  as  an  oil  trust,  a  steel  trust,  a 
sugar  or  a  beef  trust,  the  same  as  any  of 
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the  great  monopoly  combination  trusts 
which  they  had  learned  to  dread  and  hate 
— a  tangible,  concrete,  physical  creature 
with  a  chartered  backbone,  a  by-lawed 
head,  and  an  agreement-in-WTiting  tail;  a 
thing  with  claws,  fangs,  and  maw,  all  geared 
or  linked  together  by  some  tangible  ma¬ 
chinery  which  could  be  seen  or  heard. 

But  the  Pujo  Committee  knew,  must 
have  known,  that  while  there  is  a  monster 
money  trust,  it  is  an  intangible  spirit  af¬ 
fair  which  has  no  physical,  chartered,  by- 
lawed,  wTitten-agreemented  being  such  as 
the  steel,  oil,  sugar,  or  beef  and  other  mo¬ 
nopoly  trusts  have. 

It  knew,  must  have  known,  that  the 
money  trust  is  a  thing  which  exists  in  the 
atmo^here  generated  by  the  combined 
trusts,  banks,  trust  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  Stock  Exchanges,  and  other  System 
components.  It  is  the  wardman  of  the 
gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

One  day  the  steel  and  oil  trusts  are  the 
money  trust’s  head,  life-insurance  is  its  maw, 
the  Stock  Exchange  its  body,  while  the  next 
day  the  steel  and  oil  trusts  may  be  its 
claws,  life-insm^ce  its  head,  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  its  maw.  And  the  wise  Pujo  coun¬ 
sel,  Imowing  this,  knew,  must  have  known, 
that  once  a  congressional  committee  was 
empowered  to  seek  the  money  trust,  such  a 
committee  must  necessarily  at  the  same 
time  be  empowered  to  investigate  all  trusts, 
life-insurance  comjjanies.  Stock  Exchanges, 
and  System  indi\dduals  who  were  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  any  of  the 
economic  instruments  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  the  money  trust. 

This  committee  could  investigate  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  which  went  to  make 
up  the  System. 

THE  ETHEREAL  MONEY  TRUST— 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Pujo  Committee’s 
activities.  Wall  Street  and  the  System  lay 
back  and  haw-hawed  at  the  farce  of  it  all. 
There  being  no  tangible,  no  in-law  physical 
money  trust,  whom  could  the  Committee 
subpoena?  Whom  could  it  put  on  the  in¬ 
quisition  rack?  What  could  it  analyze? 
Where  would  it  even  look  for  a  tangible 
head,  a  physical  tail,  or  a  maw  of  legal  sub¬ 
stance?  The  Committee,  balked  in  finding 
a  money  trust,  would  throw  up  its  hands 
and  slink  to  oblivion. 

This  was  the  complacent  attitude  of  the 


Frenzied  Finance  pwwers  when  the  Pujo 
Committee  and  their  agile  counsel  op)en^ 
up  their  show — when,  lo!  they  had  upon  the 
witness-stand  the  head  of  the  coffee  trust. 
Now  what  in  the  name  of  the  seven  fore¬ 
men  of  the  devil  could  coffee  have  to  do 
with  a  money  trust  investigation? 

“One  of  the  tangible  intangibles  of  the 
money  trust,”  said  the  Committee.  And 
the  Committee  proved  it. 

—BEGINS  TO  MATERIALIZE 

There  was  a  monopoly  in  coffee.  Each 
year  the  entire  crop,  by  agreement  between 
the  Powers  That  Be — and  the  Powers  That 
Be  in  coffee  were  shown  to  be  the  same 
powers  that  be  in  railroads,  steel,  oil,  sugar, 
and  beef  trusts — ^was  trustified.  It  required 
scores  of  millions  to  maintain  the  coffee 
monopoly,  to  “carry”  the  crop  imtil  such 
time  as  the  pe<^le  would  be  compelled  to 
buy  it  at  five,  six,  and  ten  cents  per  pound 
profit  to  the  trust,  profit  over  and  above  a 
legitimate  profit.  Without  these  millions 
there  would  be  no  monopoly,  could  be  none; 
and  the  millions — came  from  the  banks. 
They  were  the  people’s  savings.  Yet  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  coffee  monopolists 
to  carry  out  their  game  of  pillaging  the 
people. 

“Does  this  prove  a  money  trust?”  asked 
the  Pujo  Committee. 

“No,  no,  no,”  yelled  the  System,  “no, 
and  again  no.  For  there  is  no  money  trust, 
no  chartered  money  trust,  no  by-lawed 
money  trust,  no  written  -  agreemented 
money  trust.” 

But  the  coffee -trust  monop)olist  was 
suavely  bowed  from  the  witness-stand,  and 
the  promoter  of  the  newest  oil  trust  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

Again  the  System  was  threatened  with 
apoplexy.  What  in  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  jugglers  of  Hindustan  had  a 
new  oil  trust  to  do  with  the  money-trust 
investigation? 

The  Committee  answered:  “Another 
tangible  intangible  of  the  money  trust.” 
And  they  proved  it. 

It  took  millions  to  prepare  the  oil  trust 
stock  for  the  Stock  Exchange  laundry. 
Where  did  the  millions  come  from?  Banks 
and  trust  companies,  the  dep)ositories  of  the 
people’s  savings.  Who  advanced  it?  The 
System.  Why?  Because  the  System  bank 
officials  were  “in”  on  a  large  slice  of  the 
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profits.  Why?  Just  for  advancing  the 
people’s  money.  Did  these  System  bank 
officials  turn  their  easy-money  profit  over 
to  the  owners  of  the  ad\  anced  millions,  the 
depositors?  No.  They  put  it  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  private  pockets.  Where  did  the 
millions  of  the  i)rofits  come  from?  All  from 
the  people,  who  bought  the  oil-trust  stock 
at  Stock-E.xchange-manipulated  high  prices. 

“0/f,”  said  the  inquisitorial  Pujo  Com¬ 
mittee,  “unthotd  the  use  of  the  people's  de¬ 
posits  there  could  be  no  Stock  Exchange 
thimble-rigging,  no  millions  of  easy-money 
profits,  no  division  of  profits  with  the  Sys¬ 
tem  bank  controllers.  Does  this  not  prove  a 
money  trust?" 

“No,  no,  no,  and  again  no,  for  there  is 
no  chartered  money  trust,  no  by-lawed 
money  trust,  no  written  -  agreemented 
money  trust  in  existence.” 

COPPER  ON  THE  STAND 

But  the  Pujo  Committee  only  smiled  as 
it  subpoenaed  the  head  of  the  copper-selling 
monopoly. 

“Does  the  System  control  the  copper  in¬ 
dustry?  Does  it  make  the  price  of  the 
metal?  Did  it  in  1901  manipulate  the  price 
from  eleven  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  and 
then  overnight  drop  it  back  to  eleven  cents? 
And  did  it  in  1907  manipulate  the  price  to 
twenty-six  cents  per  pound,  and  overnight 
drop  it  back  to  eleven  cents?  And  did  it 
make  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  operation?  And  what  individuals 
made  this  vast  amount?  Was  it  not  the 
System  heads — Rogers,  Rockefeller,  and 
Stillman?  And  w'ere  not  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  capital  necessary  to  perform  the 
of)eration?  And  whose  were  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  capital?  Rogers’s  and  Rocke¬ 
feller’s?  No.  Again  the  banks  and  trust 
companies’ — the  depositories  of  the  people. 
And  does  not  this  prove  a  money  trust?” 

The  System’s  “No,  no,  no,  and  again  no” 
lacked  the  fire  of  confidence.  The  System 
was  beginning  to  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

Following  the  copper-selling  monopoly 
witness  came  the  head  of  the  Clearing- 
House,  who  was  also  president  of  one  of 
the  great  System  banks. 

It  was  evident  to  the  witness-room  audi¬ 
ence  that  this  trusted  and  experienced  Sys¬ 
tem  official  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
money-trust  secrets  to  become  the  property 


of  the  vulgar  herd.  It  was  also  evident  to 
the  audience  that  the  counsel  for  the  Pujo 
Committee  was  willing  to  stake  his  hard- 
earned  laurels  on  his  ability  to  get  those 
secrets.  Figuratively  he  removed  his  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  collar,  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
and  took  a  hitch  in  his  belt. 

Mr.  Bank-President  F'rew,  chairman  of 
the  Clearing-House  Committee,  had  weath¬ 
ered  too  many  investigations  and  court  wit¬ 
ness-stands  to  quail  at  the  preparations, 
and — the  battle  was  on. 

When  the  Pujo  Committee  got  through 
with  Mr.  President  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  and  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Clear¬ 
ing-House  Committee  Frew,  they  had 
what  they  wanted,  what  they  needed — the 
vital  secrets  of  the  money  trust,  its  meth¬ 
ods  of  creation,  operation,  and  perpetua¬ 
tion.  At  the  finish  there  was  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  the  testimony 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  money  trust,  nor 
was  there  any  doubt  about  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Pujo  Investigation,  provided  the 
investigators  had  sufficient  time  to  finish 
their  job. 

Mr.  Frew  was  followed  by  the  two  former 
presidents  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  when  the  Committee  had  fin¬ 
ished  its  pumping,  for  the  first  time  since 
my  “Frenzied  Finance”  revelations  were 
published  the  world  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  from  sw’om  evidence  whether  the 
charges  I  had  made  then  regarding  the 
methods  and  operation  of  the  System  were 
based  on  fact  and  whether  they  were  over- 
or  under-  drawn. 

THE  FINANCIAL  LIONS  PURR 

Then  came  the  two  MacGregors  of  the 
money  -  trust  -  System  -  Frenzied  -  Finance 
clans — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  George  F. 
Baker. 

The  committee-room  was  packed  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

There  was  to  be  a  battle  royal.  Blood 
would  surely  flow.  Flesh  would  be  ripped 
and  bones  split.  The  great  inquisitor’s 
reputation  was  at  stake;  equally  so  the 
business  and  financial  reputations  of  the 
supreme  heads  of  Frenzied  Financialdom — 
Morgan  and  Baker. 

And,  indeed,  the  world  was  treated  to  a 
remarkable  spectacle.  Not  what  it  had 
e.xpected,  but  still  remarkable.  The  great 
Morgan  had  appeared  many  times  at  public 
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hearings,  and  his  imperious  roar  or  royal 
growl  in  answer  to  the  gentlest-put  question 
had  made  him  the  terror  of  all  cross-exam¬ 
iners.  So  the  onlooking  world  had  cause  for 
its  op>en-mouthedness  over  the  gentleness 
of  the  long  passage-at-arms  between  the 
Pujo  Committee  and  the  two  great  finan¬ 
ciers.  To  say  that  the  royal  lion  of  Finan- 
cialdom  w’as  working  overtime  in  the  r61e 
of  a  friendly  tabby-cat  while  he  was  on  the 
grill,  would  be  but  a  plain  statement  of 
fact.  And  to  say  that  the  tilt  between 
dollar-monarch  Baker  and  the  Pujo  Com¬ 
mittee  was  anything  but  an  object-lesson 
in  purring  fests,  would  be  an  imfHjsition 
upon  truth. 

THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE  DECEMBER 
PANIC 

As  the  front  pages  of  the  dailies  through¬ 
out  the  world  carried  the  testimony  broad¬ 
cast,  every  one  gasped  at  the  velvet-gloved- 
ness  of  the  exhibition.  In  saying  every 
one  I  mean  to  except  the  few  “in  the  know.” 
And  to  illuminate  the  mystery  I  will  here 
give  a  bit  of  news  which  the  most  alert 
newspaper  ferret  must  admit  is  news. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  money-trust  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  was  widely  herald^  that  the 
test  would  come  w'hen  the  Pujo  Committee 
attempted  to  compel  a  public  exposition  of 
the  loans,  with  the  borrowers’  names  and 
the  collateral  behind  the  loans,  that  were 
in  the  great  System  banks. 

The  press  said  that  the  Committee  would 
stake  the  success  of  their  investigation  on 
their  ability  to  compel  such  an  exposition, 
and  the  System’s  press-agents  claimed  that 
such  an  exposition  would  bring  wreck  and 
ruin  to  the  country,  and  that  any  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  make  it 
would  be  contested  to  the  bitter  end. 

•  Here  was  the  situation:  It  was  known 
that  there  were  billions  of  the  System-man¬ 
ipulated  stocks  in  banks,  trust  companies, 
and  insurance  companies,  and  that  they 
were  there  at  factitiously-manipulated  high 
prices  as  collateral  for  the  loans  by  which 
the  people’s  deposited  savings  were  with¬ 
drawn.  This  was  generally  believed.  But 
there  had  never  been  any  actual  proof  to 
substantiate  such  belief. 

If  the  Pujo  Committee  could  compel  the 
Federal  banking  authorities  to  expose  publicly 
the  detailed  list  of  such  stocks,  there  would  be 
a  great  stock-market  crash.  For  through  such 
exposition  the  System's  operations  would  be 


shown  in  their  complete  and  hideous  naked¬ 
ness. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Pujo  investi¬ 
gation  both  sides  strained  every  nerve  and 
brought  to  bear  every  effort — the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  have  such  exp>osition;  the  System 
to  prevent  it. 

The  Committee  called  upon  the  controller 
of  the  currency  to  furnish  such  lists.  The 
controller  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Committee  had  no  authority  to  compel 
such  exposition.  The  United  States  at¬ 
torney-general  ad\ased  President  Taft  that 
the  Committee  could  not  legally  enforce  its 
demand,  and  that  unless  the  contrbller  of 
the  currency  voluntarily  submitted  such  in¬ 
formation,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ordered  him  to  furnish  it,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  could  not  secure  it. 

President  Taft  sided  with  the  controller 
and  refused  so  to  order,  and  the  System’s 
hat  was  gleefully  flung  aloft  to  celebrate  its 
victory. 

The  Committee  introduced  a  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  compel  the  controller  to  comply 
with  its  demand.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
and  was  killed  in  the  Senate.  And  every 
one  thought — and  almost  every  one  yet 
thinks — that  through  the  inability  of  the 
Committee  to  get  such  information  it  will 
ultimately  be  compelled  to  face  its  Water¬ 
loo. 

But  the  Committee  did  little  talking  and 
much  silent  sawing  of  wood.  Suddenly, 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  there  was  a  terrific  crash 
in  the  stock  market.  Stocks  shrank  in 
value  in  a  few  days  over  two  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  On  an  average  the  active  stocks  went 
down  15  to  20  points.  Union  Pacific  even 
more. 

The  press  and  the  Street  were  filled  with 
“reasons”  for  the  crash: 

A  great  speculator  in  Chicago  had  been 
caught  with  200,000  shares  of  Union  Pacific 
and  had  been  compelled  to  throw  them 
overboard,  thus  precipitating  the  throwing 
over  of  large  individual  holdings  and  pool 
accumulations.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Harriman  was 
selling  the  tremendous  estate  holdings 
which  had  come  to  her  from  her  husband, 
the  late  Edward  H.  Harriman.  .  .  .  The 
reason  for  the  tremendous  slaughter  in 
prices  was  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  the  Union  Pacific. 

These  and  many  other  cleverly-concocted 
press-agent  stories  were  put  afloat  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sudden  stock-market  slump. 
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The  facts  about  this  crash  and  the  reason 
why  the  heretofore  imperious  Morgan  and 
the  unbending  Baker  entered  Washington, 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  attorneys — 
head,  heart,  and  soul  soothers — with  a  gen¬ 
tle  docility  like  that  of  to-be-reprimanded 
school-children  entering  the  teacher’s  pres¬ 
ence,  are  here  published  for  the  first  time: 

The  Pujo  Committee  notified  the  money- 
trust  heads  that  because  the  controller  of 
the  currency,  backed  up  by  the  attorney- 
general  smd  President  Taft,  had  refused  to 
give  them  the  necessary  information,  they 
would  subpoena  each  and  every  one  of  the 
employees  and  officials,  from  messenger  to 
president,  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  great 
System  banks  of  New  York.  The  Com- 
niittee  asserted  that,  regardless  of  time  or 
expense,  they  would  have  their  counsel  ex¬ 
amine  each  and  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  these  employees  and  officials,  and  would 
put  them  through  an  examination  that 
would  show  each  and  every  loan,  the  kind 
of  stock,  bond,  and  note  collateral  behind 
it,  and  the  borrower’s  name  — unless  the 
money-trust,  the  System,  controllers  forth¬ 
with  voluntarily  presented  the  Committee 
with  such  a  list. 

There  w’as  no  bluff  about  this  threat. 
The  Pujo  Committee  meant  business  and 
the  System  knew  it. 

The  Committee’s  threat  threw  the  Sys¬ 
tem  into  a  panic.  The  picture  conjured  up 
was  one  beyond  the  nerve  and  bluff  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  System  recipients,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  run  up  the  white  flag.  They 
agreed  to  give  the  Committee  the  desired 
list,  provided  they  were  allowed  five  days 
in  which  to  tabulate  and  “adjust”  (with 
emphasis  on  the  adjust)  the  loans  and  col¬ 
laterals. 

THE  FREEZE-OUT 

It  is  probably  within  the  exact  truth  to 
say  that  never  has  there  been  a  more  rapid 
and  active  adjustment  of  loans  and  collater¬ 
als  in  the  stock  market  than  that  which 
took  place  during  those  five  days.  Stocks 
and  bonds  were  thrown  over  by  the  scores 
of  millions.  Knowing  something  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  I  estimate  that  the  net  loss  to  the 
money  trust  and  their  followers  by  the  ad¬ 
justment  which  took  place  amounted  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty  million  dollars. 

I  will  hazard  the  guess  that  the  list  which 
was  compiled  of  the  loans  and  collaterals 
in  the  twenty-four  banks,  a  list  aggregating 


close  to  a  billion  dollars,  had  been  most 
scientifically  winnowed  of  scores  of  millions 
of  “securities”  which,  with  their  owners’ 
names,  would  not  make  good  reading  for 
the  American  public.  I  will  also  hazard 
the  guess  that  scores  of  millions  of  manipu¬ 
lated  stocks  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
vaults  of  the  New  York  banks  and  trust 
companies  made  a  hurried  departure  for 
the  vaults  of  like  institutions  in  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  cities. 

This  was  the  December  panic.  It  was 
caused  by  the  money  trust’s  discarding,  from 
fright. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL’S  18,*0«%  PROFIT 

When  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Baker  had 
left  the  stand,  the  world  had  received  from 
the  supreme  heads  of  American  Financial- 
dom  their  voluntary  admission  that  my 
most  astounding  statement  in  “The  Rem¬ 
edy”  had  been  so  far  underdrawn  as  to 
make  it  like  the  babbling  brook  compared 
to  Niagara  Falls. 

For  instance:  I  stated  in  my  Foreword 
that  the  annual  profits  of  the  First  National 
Bank  had  been  as  high,  in  a  single  year,  as 
1900%.  If  I  had  dared  to  suggest  that 
the  average  profits  of  the  First  National  on 
its  original  investment  have  been  400%  a 
year  since  its  organization,  my  readers 
would  surely  have  thought  me  daft.  And 
yet  the  Pujo  Committee  proved  with  the 
hard,  cold  statistics  of  record  that  the  First 
National  Bank’s  net  profits  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1874  had  amounted  to  more  than 
.18,000%,  and  that  its  owners  had  accumu¬ 
lated  ^0,000,000  in  profits  on  a  capital  of 
$500,000. 

President  Baker  of  the  First  National 
Bank  frankly  and  without  blush  or  attempt 
at  disguise  admitted  that  these  figures  were 
correct. 

I  said  in  “The  Remedy”  that  the  money 
trust,  the  System,  had  reached  the  point 
where  if  it  was  allowed  to  continue  it  wo  aid 
wreck  the  nation.  President  Baker  and 
likewise  Banker  Morgan  frankly  admitted 
that  if  k  went  farther  the  country  might  be 
wrecked,  and  that  if  the  great  power  now 
exercised  by  the  money-trust  heads  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  “bad  men,”  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  wrecked. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  admitted  that  so  abso¬ 
lute  was  the  control  of  the  money  trust 
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heads,  and  so  free  was  such  control  from 
any  Government  regulation  or  restraint, 
that  he  could  loan,  and  had  loaned,  millions 
of  the  people’s  deposits  to  men  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  financial  resources.  They  were 
loaned  on  “character.” 

Bad  men,  regardless  of  their  wealth, 
would  not  allowed  by  the  money-trust 
controllers  to  get  credit.  But  the  man 
with  “character”  as  collateral  might  take 
possession  of  the  people’s  savings  in  mil- 
lion-dollar  lots.  This  sort  of  evidence  gave 
the  country  a  thrill  of  goodness  feeling. 
Character  in  Wall  Street  was  worth  more 
.  than  tangible  collateral. 

Mr.  Morgan  “got  away  with  the  bluff, 
for  the  country  and  the  world  in  reading  his 
testimony  applauded  it  vigorously. 

THE  “GOOD"  MEN  OF  THE  MONEY 
TRUST 

Almost  every  witness  examined  by  the 
Pujo  Committee  admitted  that  a  few  men 
had  absolute  control  of  the  money  of  the 
people,  that  such  control  was  unregulated 
and  unchecked  by  law,  but  that  these  few 
men  were  so  good  that  no  harm  could  come 
to  the  country.  They  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  opinion  that  if  bad  men  came 
into  control  of  the  money  trust,  incurable 
damage  would  follow. 

Therefore,  the  issue  between  the  money 
trust,  the  System,  and  the  American  people 
stands  forth  clear-cut  and  defined:  Who 
are  the  good  men  who  control  the  Money 
Trust  ?  Are  they  good  men  or  are  they  bad 
men?  What  is  their  past  record?  What 
are  their  present  activities?  How  good  are 
they?  And  how  good  are  the  men  of  “char¬ 
acter”  who  can  borrow  millions  on  honor? 

The  one  man  to  whom  has  been  given 
probably  more  than  to  any  other,  the  right 
to  dip  his  hands  deep  into  the  people’s 
savings  deposited  in  the  money-trust  banks, 
was  a  man  who  stands  in  the  history  of 
stock-gambling  as  the  most  reckless  of  all 
gamblers. 

To  this  man,  while  employed  as  chief 
manipulator  of  the  Standard  Oil’s  Amal¬ 
gamated,  the  Morgan-Baker’s  Steel,  and  in 
a  score  of  like  rank  stock-gambles,  was 
given  by  the  money-trust  controllers  the 
use  of  the  people’s  deposited  savings  in 
million-,  ten-million-,  and  fifty-million-dollar 
lots. 

This  man  bribed  the  secrets  of  the  cord¬ 
age  trust  from  employees  and,  with  such 


knowledge  as  capital,  made  to  order  one  of 
the  greatest  panics  the  country  has  ever 
known. 

This  man  bribed  the  secretary  of  one  of 
the  foremost  heads  of  the  money  trust  to 
divoilge  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  chief.  He 
was  detected  in  the  act,  and  when  the  cor¬ 
rupt  secretary  was  cast  into  the  street,  this 
man  made  him  president  of  a  railroad  which 
he  was  engaged  in  guerrillaing  and  which  he 
most  disastrously  wrecked.  . 

This  man  who  could  borrow  millions  on 
his  word  fled  to  Europe  to  avoid  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  act.  He  was  exiled  until  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  on  the  promise  to  hire  out 
to  the  money  trust  for  a  particularly  vicious 
manipulation  of  one  of  its  waterlogged 
gambles. 

This  man  later  entered  into  a  gentleman’s 
agreement  with  a  score  of  associates  for  the 
handling,  on  honor,  of  one  of  .  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  stock-gambles  ever  attempted  in 
Wall  Street.  And  at  its  height  he  brought 
about  a  crash  and  the  failure  and  ruin  of 
individuals  and  firms  by  dastardly  double¬ 
dealing. 

This  gambler  must  have  been  one  of  the 
men  whom  Mr.  Morgan  had  in  mind  when 
he  spoke  of  loaning  the  people’s  savings  in 
million-dollar  lots  to  men  of  no  financial 
responsibility.  Probably  no  man  has  ever 
borrowed  more  millions  of  credit  from  the 
System  than  this  gambler. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WHEN  THE  BAD 
MEN  COME? 

Another  of  these  good  men  who  control 
the  people’s  savings,  one  of  the  very  highest 
heads,  is  a  man  whose  goodness  was  so  great 
that,  while  the  president  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  banks  of  the  world,  he  allowed  it  to 
honor  the  checks  of  his  associates,  for  his 
own  personal  gain,  for  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  stood  to  their  credit. 

If  there  has  ever  been  in  all  the  world’s 
history  a  ranker  record  of  loaded-dice,  sure- 
thing  gambling  than  the  Reading’s  milking 
of  the  American  p)eople  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  it.  This  was  conducted 
from  the  v'ery  center  of  the  money  trust, 
and  by  the  good  men  who  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  prevent  bad  men 
from  replacing  them  in  their  control  of  the 
people’s  savings  and  industries. 

Another  of  these  most  powerful  and  act¬ 
ive  good  men,  because  of  his  participation 
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in  a  New  Year’s  eve  orgy  while  managing 
a  stock-gambling  operation,  brought  a^ut 
a  panic  in  which  an  active  railroad  stock 
dropped  forty  points  in  almost  as  many 
minutes. 

Another  of  these  good  men  but  a  short 
time  ago  graduated  from  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  a  bar  which  had  become  noted  as  a 
stake-holding  rendezvous  of  legislative  and 
judicial  bribers  and  bribees.  His  rise  to 
his  present  position  came  from  his  p>ersonal 
super\’ision  of  the  debauching  of  state  and 
F^eral  law-makers. 

Space  forbids  me  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
history  of  these  good  men,  and  I  leave  this 
portion  of  my  work  with  this  positive  and 
emphatic  statement,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  past  records  and  present  activities  of 
the  good  men  who  control  the  money  trust 
and  the  System: 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nowhere  on  earth 
can  be  found  an  equal  amount  of  badness  in 
an  equal  number  of  men  mentally  equipped 
to  administer  such  afiairs. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE  DODGING 

The  Stock  E.\change  and  its  insiders,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  fact  that  gambling  will  be 
legally  curbed,  are  working  overtime  to 
prepare  confusing  arguments  for  the  mud- 
dlement  of  Congress.  After  long  pro-ing 
and  con-ing  and  overtime  digging  into 
financial  history,  they  have  concluded  to 
rest  their  case  ujwn  an  argument  which  is 
expected  to  convince  Congress  that  the 
curbing  of  the  foreign — the  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  English — bourses  and  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes  has  well-nigh  brought  the  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  of  those  nations  to  the  verge 
of  ruin. 

And  that  Congress  may  be  ready  to  weigh 
intelligently  the  forthcoming  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  argument,  I  will  briefly  review  the 
foreign  stock-gambling  situation. 

Preliminary  to  such  review  I  would  call 
my  readers’  attention  to  this  bit  from  the 
lips  of  that  deep  student  of  Financialdom 
and  economics,  Maurice  Muhleman,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hughes  Commission,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  on  economics  and  finance: 

“The  public  as'.:s  no  favors  of  (lie  Stock  Exchange. 
It  demands  a  fair  deal.  That  demand  was  voiced 
in  the  report  of  the  Hughes  Commission.  It  has 
been  ignored,  cither  wilfully  or  through  inexcusable 
indifference,  or  by  reason  of  incapacity,  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  have  remained  inert  in¬ 


stead  of  vigorously  and  effectively  protesting  against 
the  lowering  of  standards. 

“By  ignoring  the  sound  advice  of  friendly  critics 
the  Exchange  deliberately  assumed  an  attitude 
which  compels  governmental  action.  The  State  of 
New  York,  aroused  by  the  action  of  Congress,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  anxious  to  make  up  for  its  own  delin¬ 
quency,  and  the  first  suggestion  for  reform  is  that 
the  exchanges  be  compell^  to  incorporate. 

“The  sole  plausible  reason  for  incorporation  is 
that  the  State  may  obtain  control  over  the  ex¬ 
changes.  This  presupposes  that  the  State  has  no 
power  of  relation  over  them.  This  strikes  me  as 
being  a  pusillanimous  conception  of  the  power  of 
the  State.  I  insist  that  it  is  not  so  powerless,  that 
it  may  at  any  moment  extend  its  supervisory  piow- 
ers  over  such  bodies  and  compel  them  to  eliminate 
improper  methods.” 

In  the  mass  of  literature  prepared  by  my 
friends  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
there  have  been  warnings  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  laws  such  as  have  long  prevailed  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Let  us 
see,  if  w'e  can,  in  what  way  foreign  e.x- 
changes  have  regulations  tending  to  secure 
the  legitimate  speculator  and  investor  from 
loss,  and  to  upbuild  the  commercial,  mer¬ 
cantile,  and  industrial  prosperity  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Let  us  begin  with  London — for  London 
is  the  city,  and  England  is  the  nation,  of  all 
others,  in  which  both  the  stock-gamMing 
and  the  commercial-gambling  spirit  find 
widest  expression.  There  little  or  no  ob¬ 
jection  is  raised  to  betting  on  th.e  race¬ 
tracks.  In  England,  insurance,  which  is  an¬ 
other  form  of  wager,  is  carried  to  such  c.x- 
tremes  that  insurance  policies,  that  is,  pure 
wagers,  are  made  on  any  proposition  what¬ 
ever,  from  the  death  or  illness  of  a  king  to 
the  birth  of  twins.  On  athletic  contests  the 
Englishman  Ijets  as  a  matter  of  habit. 

LONDON  NO  PLACE  FOR  WELCHERS 

But  the  Englishman  pays  when  he  loses: 
the  loser  who  does  not  pay  is  an  outcast. 
The  bookmaker  w’ho  welches  at  the  race¬ 
tracks  gets  no  police  protection.  It  is  so 
through  all  classes  of  society.  The  man 
who  does  not  pay  can  hold  no  official  posi¬ 
tion  in  civil  life,  is  cashiered  from  tlic  army 
or  the  na\y,  is  dropped  ignominiously  from 
his  clubs,  and  can  join  no  others. 

Similarly  with  the  broker. 

My  friends  on  the  New  York  Stock  E.x- 
change  have  informed  the  public  that  their 
rules  are  more  drastic  than  the  rules  of  the 
London  Exchange,  which  is  the  only  other 
exchange  of  all  the  great  financial  centers 
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of  the  world  organized  in  the  club  fashion 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  I  grant 
that,  in  respect  to  the  protection  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

As  regards  customers  and  the  public,  I 
disagree.  It  can  be  shown  by  statistics  that 
there  are  many  more  failures,  including 
jobbers  and  brokers,  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  than  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  There  may  be  twenty  times 
as  many.  But  it  can  not  be  shown  that 
customers  have  lost  any  considerable 
amount  of  mc  ney  by  the  l^ndon  failures, 
while  the  losses  in  the  failures  in  New  York 
have  nm  into  many  millions  in  recent  years. 

My  friends  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have 
not  p>ointed  out,  and  will  not  point  out, 
that  while  in  London  there  are  more  than  four 
thousand  members  of  the  exchange,  and  ex¬ 
change  memberships  are  worth  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  the  public  is  protected  be¬ 
cause  the  broker  can  not  speculate  or  gam¬ 
ble  for  his  own  account. 

The  broker  can  not  speculate  for  his  own 
account.  Bear  that  in  mind,  and  this:  No 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
or  any  other  Stock  Exchange  in  this  coun¬ 
try  can  show  a  solitary  instance  of  public 
loss  through  a  brokerage  failure  except  a 
loss  occasioned  by  the  broker’s  individual 
speculation. 

But  it  has  been  put  out  in  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  literature  that  members  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Stock  Exchange  are  permitted  to  sjiec- 
ulate.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  one  of  those 
half  truths  used  to  muddle  the  subject. 

MARGINAL  TRADING  UNKNOWN  I 

On  the  London  Stock  Exchange  there  are 
two  main  departments,  that  of  the  broker 
and  that  of  the  dealer  or  jobber.  The 
broker  can  not  deal  in  stocks,  but  must  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  execution  of  orders  for 
others.  The  jobber  may  deal  for  his  own 
account;  but  the  principal  business  of  the 
jobber  has  been  the  marketing  of  securities 
for  customers,  the  serving  as  an  intergiedi- 
ary  between  an  investor  or  ^jeculator  and 
the  broker. 

Moreover,  in  London,  marginal  trading, 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  New  York,  is  unknown, 
as  it  is  unknown  in  other  financial  centers  of 
Europe. 

The  broker  and  the  jobber  in  London  do 
business  as  is  the  English  habit  at  the  race¬ 
tracks  or  in  the  clubs.  He  does  it  on  credit. 


He  does  business  only  with  those  persons 
whom  he  considers  Manually  respionsible 
and  entitled  to  invest  or  ^>eculate  in  se¬ 
curities.  He  must  look  up  the  business  of  his 
customer  with  as  close  scrutiny  as  that  of  the 
bank  officer  examining  the  affairs  of  a  new 
applicant  for  a  loan.  He  must  be  certain  that 
the  customer  is  speculating  or  gambling 
with  his  own  money.  The  law  of  England 
will  punish  him,  as  it  will  the  knowing  re¬ 
cipient  of  stolen  goods,  if  he  accepts  from 
a  customer  money  wrongfully  taken  by  that 
customer,  without  first  mal^g  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  customer’s  antecedents. 

You  hear  little  of  bank  funds  going  astray 
through  bank-gambling  in  England.  They 
keep  the  prison  doors  open  too  wide. 

WHY  LONDON  BROKERS’  FAILURES 
ARE  FEW  AND  SMALL 

The  failures  of  brokers  in  London  thus 
come  only  from  the  welching  of  customers. 
The  history  of  the  London  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  shows  that  such  failures  are  very 
few,  and  it  can  not  be  shown  that  ail 
of  those  failures  in  the  last  decade  have 
involved  as  much  loss  to  the  public  as  any 
one  of  twenty  failures  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  that  I  can  point  to.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  ^e  failures  have  been  failures 
of  jobbers,  that  is,  of  the  class  of  Stock 
Exchange  members  who  are  permitted  to 
speculate  on  their  own  account.  Almost  all 
the  failures  in  New  York  have  been  dis¬ 
honest  failures  due  to  gambling  by  brokers 
with  the  money  and  securities  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Also  the  failures  in  London  have  been 
small  failures.  The  Englishman  takes  the 
common  law  seriously,  and  the  common 
law  assures  him  that  in  the  event  ot  fraud 
or  deceit  by  broker  or  jobber,  the  broker  or 
jobber  will  go  to  prison.  In  addition,  he 
will  not  trust  the  broker  or  jobber  who  en¬ 
gages  in  any  such  huge  gambling  transac¬ 
tions  as  professional  traders  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  habitually  perform. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  speculation  in  Hock¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago,  or  of  the  plunging 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  McIntyre, 
Brown,  Coster,  and  other  firms — in  I^n- 
don,  purely  gambling  transactions  of  such 
magnitude  as  those  to  which  some  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
are  accustomed  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  single  session. 
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In  Paris,  the  financial  center  of  the  thrift¬ 
iest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  there  is 
more  rigid  regulation  for  the  protection  of 
the  investing  or  speculating  public  than  in 
London.  France,  all  but  bankrupted  by 
Law’s  Mississippi  Scheme,  was  the  first 
nation  to  suffer  from  stock-gambling,  and 
has  remembered  the  lesson  the  longest. 
Even  under  the  old  monarchical  regime 
France  had  laws  penalizing  stock-gambling 
and,  later,  the  Code  Napoleon  imposed  se¬ 
vere  penalties. 

As  the  custom  of  credit  business  has  ex¬ 
panded,  the  French  laws  have  become  some¬ 
what  more  liberal;  but  there  has  been  no 
rdaxation  in  the  provision  that  the  Paris 
Bourse  and  members  of  the  Bourse  must 
make  good  to  the  last  centime  every  claim 
of  a  customer. 

The  conspicuous  features  of  the  Paris 
Bourse  law  are,  in  fact,  the  articles  designed 
to  protect  the  ^)eculator  and  investor  and 
at  the  same  time  rep>el  the  gambler.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Bourse  is  under  govern¬ 
ment^  supervision,  and  no  security  can  be 
listed  and  offered  to  the  public  through  the 
Bourse  except  after  a  most  rigid  scrutiny. 
The  intention  is  that  the  water  be  squeez^ 
out  of  a  stock  before  it  is  listed,  rather 
than  after  the  water  has  been  exchanged 
for  the  money  of  the  investing  public. 

STRICT  LAWS  ON  THE  PARIS  BOURSE 

In  the  second  place,  no  agent  de  change  or 
stockbroker  can  speculate  for  his  own  ac¬ 
count;  and  every  one  of  them  is  bound  to 
contribute  toward  making  good  any  de¬ 
fault  on  the  part  of  any  other  member  of 
the  exchange.  Sp>eculative  transactions  are 
permitted  to  some  extent,  but  are  closely 
watched. 

The  Bourse  is  the  most  exclusive  of  all 
Stock  Exchanges.  There  are  only  seventy 
licensed  agents  de  change  or  stockbrokers, 
though  ea^  of  these  seventy  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  clerk  or  agent  on  the  floor,  and 
though  often  the  ownership  of  a  seat  is 
vested  in  several  f>ersons.  The  seats  are 
worth  approximately  $500,000  each. 

Not  only  must  the  stockbroker  refrain 
from  all  speculation,  but,  according  to  sec¬ 
tion  85  of  the  Code  of  Commerce,  he  must 
not  transact  any  commercial  or  banking  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  own  account.  He  must  have  no 
financial  interest  in  any  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  whether  in  his  own  name  or  under  an 


assumed  name.  He  can  not  even  receive 
payment  or  settle  any  account  on  behalf  of 
his  clients,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  give 
them  any  advice  or  be  the  editor  of  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  any  financial  paper.  He  is  only 
an  intermediary  between  buyer  and  seller. 

WHERE  INSOLVENCY  IS  A  CRIME 

French  speculators  are  constantly  de¬ 
claiming  against  the  Bourse  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  monojxdy  and  continually  striving  to 
secure  greater  privileges  for  the  coulisse  or 
curb  market.  The  French  investor  has  no 
such  objection.  He  knows  that  the  agent 
de  change  never  fails,  though  often,  like 
any  other  broker,  he  passes  through  periods 
of  stress.  In  1882,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  failure  of  the  Union  Generale,  a  bank 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Bourse,  and 
in  the  consequent  panic,  the  Bourse  paid 
up  liabilities  of  individual  members  to  the 
amount  of  $80,000,000.  Not  a  customer 
lost  a  jjenny. 

The  French  investor  or  the  banker  (the 
banker  customarily  does  business  for  the 
individual  investor)  has  other  reasons  than 
the  honorable  career  of  the  Bourse  for  know¬ 
ing  that  he  can  suffer  no  loss  through  the 
broker.  Before  any  broker  is  appointed, 
he  must  deposit  with  the  treasury  of  the 
nation  $50,000  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good 
faith,  and  all  the  brokers  contribute  an¬ 
nually  to  an  insurance  fund  maintained  for 
the  compensation  of  customers  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  stockbroker  can  never  be 
adjudged  a  bankrupt,  pure  and  simple,  his 
ihsolvency  always  involving  more  or  less 
criminal  responsibility.  In  the  absence  of 
fraud,  the  penalty  for  insolvency  is  hard 
labor  for  a  term.  In  cases  of  fraud,  the 
punishment  is  no  less  than  hard  labor  for  life. 

But  my  friends  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
say  that  the  methods  of  the  Paris  Bourse 
are  too  cumbersome.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
corrupt  money  before  one  can  secure  the 
listing  of  a  security  on  the  Bourse,  and  their 
sensitive  souls  shrink  at  that.  It  some¬ 
times  requires  as  much  as  two  years  to 
secure  a  listing,  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  will  do  that  for  you  much  more 
quickly.  The  Paris  Bourse,  in  short,  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  trend  of  thought  in  this 
country  is  against  monopoly. 

It  ts  a  government  monopoly — but  the 
government  taxes  all  its  transactions  and 
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derives  a  substantial  revenue  from  it  every 
year.  It  is  a  close  corporation — but  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  done  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  cripple  the  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Exchange  and  will  brook  no  opposition. 
The  Bourse  is  surrounded  with  governmental 
red  tape — but  remember  the  pteople  who  have 
reason  to  regret  the  hasty  listing  of  scores 
of  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

My  friends  complain  because  it  sometimes 
takes  two  years  to  list  a  security  in  Paris. 
Do  they  not  know  that  application  was 
made  in  Paris  for  the  listing  of  Steel  com¬ 
mon  stock,  that  the  application  was  made 
by  J.  P.  Morgan’s  Paris  house,  and  that 
the  Frenchman,  looking  in  deep,  told  Mr. 
Morgan  he  never  would  list  it? 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  list  other 
American  securities  there,  and  few  have 
succeeded.  The  authorities  wanted  to 
know  too  much  about  the  property  be¬ 
hind  the  securities.  Even  when  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  one  of  the  corporations 
of  which  we  may  be  proudest,  applied  for 
the  listing  in  Paris,  not  of  stock,  but  of 
first-mortgage  bonds,  the  Bourse  authori¬ 
ties  sent  their  representatives  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  representatives  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied  until  they  had  looked  into  the  books, 
made  a  physical  examination  of  the  road, 
and  studied  closely  the  capitalization  of  the 
company  and  the  legality  of  the  bond  issue. 

Monopolistic  the  Paris  Bourse  may  be 
and  corrupt  in  its  official  entourage — I  don’t 
know  about  that,  and  I  don’t  care.  But 
I  know  that  it  is  the  great  investment 
market  of  the  world;  that  there  are 
listed,  though  under  the  strictest  govern¬ 
mental  super\'ision,  more  than  $25,000,- 
000,000  of  securities;  and  that  the  French 
people  have  taken  their  savings  and  put 
them  into  these  securities,  not  as  buyers  of 
a  stack  of  checks  in  a  gambling  game,  but 
for  pure  investment.  The  Bourse  must 
have  done  something  to  inculcate  in  the 
French  that  thrift  which  distinguishes  them 
more  than  any  other  people. 

I  know  that  the  French  law  can  not  be 
taken  bodily  and  transplanted  over  here. 
But  there  is  enough  of  the  best  of  the 
French  law  in  my  law,  published  last 
month,  to  correct  many  abuses.  It  re¬ 
stricts  the  broker  to  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  Like  the  Bourse  law,  it  prevents  him 
from  trading  for  his  own  account,  and  that 
means  it  would  put  out  of  business  the 


floor-traders,  the  so-called  professionals, 
who  are  no  more  than  leeches  on  specula¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  brokers  who  gamble  in 
eighths  on  the  floor;  it  is  their  particular 
business  to  keep  watch  over  the  brokers 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  executing  legitimate 
orders  and  try  to  make  a  profit  at  the  ex- 
p>ense  of  the  customer  while  the  legitimate 
broker  is  executing  his  order.  If  they  see 
him  buying,  they  buy  some  for  themselves, 
hoping  to  sell  it  back  an  eighth  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  up  before  he  finishes  his  execution.  If 
he  is  selling,  they  adopt  the  opposite  tactics. 

My  law  would  stop  this  manipulation. 

OUT  WITH  THE  FLOOR  TRADERS  I 

I  have  been  accused  of  trying  to  put  the 
Stock  Exchange  out  of  business.  I  ha\c 
no  such  desire,  and  would  not  willingly  im¬ 
pair  the  \alue  of  Stock  Exchange  seats. 
But  as  for  the  floor  traders,  my  law  would 
put  these  gentlemen  out  of  business,  and  if 
any  professor  of  economics  can  recommend  a 
useful  place  for  them,  we’ll  send  them  there. 

There  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  scandal¬ 
ous  manipulation  of  the  Columbus  and 
Hocking  Coal  and  Iron  pool,  or  of  the 
grand  slam  attempted  by  A.  O.  Brown  & 
Co. — when,  in  one  Saturday  session,  a  two- 
hour  session,  that  firm  threw  the  market 
into  convulsions  and  jeopardized  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  legitimate  speculators  and  invest¬ 
ors.  Recall  that  the  Brown  firm  in  the 
short  space  of  two  hours  dealt  on  the  floor 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  a  million  shares — 
washed  sales,  practically  all  of  them — and 
remember  it,  for  episodes  of  tliat  character 
will  soon  belong  to  ancient  history. 

My  law  has  also  taken  note  of  the  theory 
of  governmental  supervision. 

Of  the  $25,000,000,000  of  securities  listed 
on  the  Paris  Bourse,  more  than  $5,000,000,- 
000  are  in  securities  of  governments  and 
corporations  foreign  to  France.  But  the 
number  of  American  securities  is  inconse¬ 
quential.  Is  not  this  palpable  distrust  of 
Americans  due  in  part  to  the  lax  methods 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  to 
the  violent  fluctuations  in  prices  of  securi¬ 
ties  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change? 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  GERMANY 

Governmental  supervision  over  Stock  E.x- 
clianges  is  e\en  more  strict  in  Germany 
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than  in  France.  In  France  the  laws  do  not 
prevent  the  marche  d  ter  me  or  so-called  fu¬ 
tures  of  gambling  transactions.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  Bourse  law’  of  1896  provided  that 
every  one  who  undertook  a  transaction  in 
stocks  for  future  deli\  ery  must  be  recorded 
in  a  registry  open  to  the  public.  And  the 
law  absolutely  prohibited  short  sales  of 
commodities  such  as  grain,  cotton,  and  the 
like. 

The  origin  of  the  German  Bourse  law  is 
peculiar.  In  Germany  it  is  the  ultra-con- 
senative  party,  the  wealthy  landowners, 
the  nobility,  the  agrarians  that  insist  on 
curbing  ^jeculations;  and  their  principal,  if 
I  not  only,  concern  relates  to  speculation  on 
'  the  produce  exchanges. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  German  law,  as  it  affects  stocks, 
was  to  make  every  transaction  real.  It  was 
!  the  theory  that  every  person  who  bought  or 
sold  a  stock  intended  sooner  or  later  to  pay 
for  it  in  full  01'  deliver  it.  The  law  was 
very  strictly  enforced,  for  Prussian  official¬ 
dom  brooks  no  evasion  or  contempt;  and  a 
Government  commissioner  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Bourse  to  see  to  the  law’s  en¬ 
forcement. 

All  German  stock  and  produce  exchanges 
present  fundamental  and  important  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  New  York  Exchange  in  the 
manner  of  organization,  make-up  of  mem¬ 
bership,  mode  of  fixing  quotations,  and 
methods  of  doing  business.  An  imperial 
law,  having  application  to  the  whole  empire, 
governs  their  establishment.  It  requires,  in 
the  first  place,  the  assent  of  the  government 
to  the  formation  of  any  exchange. 

The  government  (state)  has  direct  super¬ 
vision  over  all  things  connected  with  the 
bourses;  but  it  may,  as  it  does  in  Berlin, 
delegate  this  oversight  to  the  local  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  which  is  a  body  with  an 
official  standing,  empowered,  among  other 
things,  to  levy  taxes  on  its  members.  The 
governing  committee  of  the  Bourse  is  chosen 
by  the  Imperial  Federal  Council.  The 
president  of  the  state  (in  Berlin,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg)  ap- 

!  proves  the  Bourse  rules. 

There  is  no  numerical  limit  to  member¬ 
ship,  and  the  fees  are  entirely  nominal, 
i  Women,  men  not  of  honorable  character, 
debtors,  former  bankrupts,  etc.,  are  not 
eligible  to  membership;  but  othenvise  the 
I  obtaining  of  membership  is  not  difficult. 


The  admission  of  securities  to  listing  is 
hedged  about  with  manifold  and  severe  re¬ 
strictions.  In  the  first  place,  the  company 
seeking  admission  must  have  a  paid-up 
issue  of  at  least  1,000,000  marks  in  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  and  Hamburg,  and  500,000  for 
the  other  German  exchanges.  An  unim¬ 
portant  exception  is  that  an  issue  of  purely 
local  interest  may  be  admitted  even  if  it 
does  not  reach  the  sum  stated.  No  certifi¬ 
cate  of  stock  for  less  than  1,000  marks 
may  be  issued  by  the  company.  (Excep¬ 
tions  are  made  in  the  case  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies.) 

“LISTING”  RESTRICTIONS  WE  NEED 

Applications  for  listing  must  be  made — 
usually  through  a  bank — to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  half  of  whose  members  must  be  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Bourse.  With  the  ap¬ 
plication  a  complete  prospectus  must  be 
submitted,  covering  every  detail  of  the 
company’s  business,  including  extracts  from 
its  reports,  if  it  has  made  any;  a  statement 
of  the  reason  relied  upon  to  justify  listing, 
and  the  reasons  impelling  the  issue  sought 
to  be  listed. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  prospectus 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Southern  Pacific  applied  a  few  years  ago 
for  the  listing  of  an  issue  of  bonds,  the 
prospectus  covered  more  than  1,000  square 
inches  of  solid  nonpareil. 

The  listing  commission  is  clothed  with 
broad  powers  to  reject  any  application. 
It  also  has  power  to  exclude  from  the 
Bourse  securities  already  admitted,  if  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  condition  has  arisen  since 
listing  which  would  have  justified  their 
rejection  originally.  If  it  rejects  an  applica¬ 
tion,  the  commission  must  also  give  notice 
of  its  action  to  all  other  German  bourses. 

After  an  application  for  listing  has  been 
granted,  the  prospectus  of  the  applicant 
company  must  be  published  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  commission.  This  must 
comprehend  at  least  six  days’  publication  of 
the  complete  prospectus  in  the  Imperial 
Gazette  and  at  least  two  other  papers. 
Until  this  period  has  expired  no  business 
may  be  done  with  the  shares  in  question.  In 
the  case  of  an  issue  that  has  been  sold  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscription,  no  bourse  transaction  therein 
may  take  place  until  all  stock  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  subscribers. 


(Continued  on  Page  6j  of  the  Advertising  Section  in  this  number.) 
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him  there,  c»ld  and  gray, 

Watch  him  as  he  tries  to  play; 

No,  he  doesn’t  know  the  way — 

He  began  to  learn  too  late. 

She’s  a  grim  old  hag,  is  Fate, 

For  she  let  him  have  his  pile. 

Smiling  to  herself  the  while. 

Knowing  what  the  cost  would  be. 

When  he’d  found  the  Golden  Key. 
Multimillionaire  is  he. 

Many  times  more  rich  than  we; 

But  at  that  I  wouldn’t  trade 
With  the  bargain  that  he  made. 

Came  here  many  years  ago. 

Not  a  jjerson  did  he  know; 

Had  the  money-hunger  bad — 

Mad  for  money,  piggish  mad; 

Didn’t  let  a  joy  divert  him. 

Didn’t  let  a  sorrow'  hu-t  him. 

Let  his  friends  and  kin  desert  him. 

While  he  planned  and  plugged  and  hurried 
On  his  quest  for  gold  and  p)ower. 

Every  single  wakeful  hour 
With  a  money  thought  he’d  dower; 

.Ml  the  while  as  he  grew  older, 

.\nd  grew  bolder,  he  grew  colder 
.\nd  he  thought  that  some  day 
He  would  take  the  time  to  play; 

But,  say — he  was  w'rong. 

Life’s  a  song; 

In  the  spring 

Youth  can  sing  and  can  fling; 

But  joys  wing 
W’hen  we’re  older. 

Like  birds  when  it’s  colder. 

The  roses  were  red  as  he  went  rushing  by, 
And  glorious  tapestries  hung  in  the  sky, 
.\nd  the  clover  was  waving 
’Neath  honey-bees’  slaving; 

A  bird  over  there 
Roundelayed  a  soft  air; 

But  the  man  couldn’t  spare 
Time  for  gathering  flowers, 

Or  resting  in  bow’ers, 

Or  gazing  at  skies 
That  gladdened  the  eyes. 

So  he  kept  on  and  swept  on 


Through  mean,  sordid  years. 
Now  he’s  up  to  his  ears 
In  the  choicest  of  stocks. 

He  owns  endless  blocks 
Of  houses  and  shops. 

And  the  stream  never  stops 
Pouring  into  his  banks. 

I  suppose  that  he  ranks 
Pretty  near  to  the  top. 

What  I  have  wouldn’t  sop 
His  ambition  one  tittle; 

And  yet  wdth  my  little 
I  don’t  care  to  trade 
With  the  bargain  he  made. 

Just  watch  him  to-day — 

See  him  trying  to  play. 

He’s  come  back  for  blue  skies. 
But  they’re  in  a  new  guise — 
Winter’s  here,  all  is  gray, 

The  birds  are  away,  . 

The  meadows  are  brown,  t. 
The  leaves  lie  aground, 

And  the  gay  brook  that  wound 
With  a  swirling  and  whirling 
Of  waters,  is  furling 
Its  bosom  in  ice. 

And  he  hasn’t  the  price. 

With  all  of  his  gold. 

To  buy  w’hat  he  sold. 

He  knows  now  the  cost 
Of  the  spring-time  he  lost. 

Of  the  flowers  he  tossed 
From  his  way. 

And,  say. 

He’d  pay 

.\ny  price  if  the  day 
Could  be  made  not  so  gray. 

He  can't  play. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REAL  LIFE 


ALICIA  AND  THE  EGGS 

BY  GEORGE  WESTON 


[TJh 

I - 1  “It’s 


the  eggs,”  sighed  Alicia 
after  we  had  both  pushed  back 
plates  of  lemon  pudding, 
's  so  hard  to  get  fresh  eggs 
any  more,”  and  “Oh,  dear!”  she  sighed 
again,  looking  out  of  the  dining-room 
window,  “I  t^k  he’s  dreadfully  lonesome 
at  times.” 

“Lonesome?”  I  asked,  in  utter 
surprise.  “Who?” 

“Mrs.  Potter,”  said  Alicia. 

Mrs.  Potter  is  our  valiant 
Plymouth  Rock  rooster  and 
was  originally  purchased  by 
Alicia  (who  had  commissioned 
the  pap>er-boy  to  buy  her  “a 
large  chicken”)  to  cut  down  our 
growing  bill  for  eggs.  The 
moment  Alicia  had  seen  him 
she  had  given  him  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Potter  because  of  a  re¬ 
semblance  (fancied  or  real)  be¬ 
tween  his  domineering  demeanor 
and  that  of  the  woman  who 
lives  around  the  comer  in  the 
red  house.  And  even  after  it  had  become 
apparent  to  all  concerned  that  Mrs.  Potter 
would  never  reduce  our  egg  bills,  the  name 
had  stuck  to  him,  and  it  was  as  Mrs.  Potter 
that  he  had  endeared  himself  to  Alicia  and 
had  become  included  in  the  number  of  our 
pets. 


“Look  at  him,  Edward,”  said  Alicia,  still 
gazing  out  of  the  window.  “Can’t  you  see 
how  lonesome  he  is?” 

I  glanced  out  of  the  window  toward  Mrs. 
Potter’s  barrel,  which  stands  under  the 
cherry-tree.  When  the  weather  is  fine, 
Mrs.  Potter  spends  the  night  pleasantly 
camping  on  one  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  when 
the  elements  are  unpropitious 
our  intelligent  feathered  pet 
finds  refuge  in  his  coop.  This 
coop  consists  of  a  headless  flour 
barrel  lying  on  its  side  near 
the  fence.  It  b  equipped  with 
a  length  of  broom-han^e  which 
serves  the  purjjose  of  a  perch. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  what 
we  shall  do  with  Mrs.  Potter 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Alicia  has  a  plan,  which  we 
once  discussed  in  whispers  when 
Fido  was  asleep,  of  putting  him 
in  Fido’s  coop  and  finding  an¬ 
other  place  for  Fido;  but  when 
I  pointed  out  that  Fido’s  coop  is  rather 
low,  Alicia  resix>nded  so  triumphantly  that 
I  could  raise  it  on  stilts  that  Fido  woke 
up  and  began  to  listen,  and  then,  of  course, 
we  had  to  change  the  subject. 

“Poor  Mrs.  Potter!”  said  Alicia,  resting 
her  chin  on  her  hand  while  she  gazed 
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through  the  win¬ 
dow.  “Look  at 
him,  Edward!” 

We  were  watch¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Potter, 
who  was  hopping, 
in  a  very  discon¬ 
solate  manner, 
from  one  branch  of 
the  tree  to  an¬ 
other,  when  a  low, 
warning  growl  from 
Fido  caused  us  to 
advantage  of  our  interest  in  Mrs.  Potter, 
Peter  (our  glossy  black  cat)  had  stealthily 
jumped  on  a  chair  near  the  table  and,  bend¬ 
ing  far  over  until  his  shoulders  projected 
like  two  sharp  horns,  he  was  even  more 
stealthily  helping  himself  to  the  cream.  His 
ears  were  flattened  against  the  sides  of  his 
head  and  his  tail  was  lashing  because  Fido 
was  “telling  on  him”;  but,  evidently  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  as 
well  be  hanged  for  an  old  sheep  as  a  young 
lamb,  he  desperately  and  hurriedly  con¬ 
tinued  to  lap  the  cream  until  the  very 
moment  when  I  seized  him  by  the  scruff  of 
his  glossy  black  neck. 

And  so  I  held  him  while  Alicia,  to  pimish 
him,  f)oured  the  rest  of  the  cream  into  a 
dish  and  gave  it  to  Fido,  and  never  (no, 
not  though  I  live  to  be  a  hundred)  shall 
I  forget  the  virtuous,  though  noisy,  air 
with  which  Fido  finished  the  cream,  while 
Peter  writhed  and  struggled  in  frantic  in¬ 
dignation  until  I  cast  him  ignominiously 
and  supperless  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

“There!”  cried  Alicia,  her  concern  in 
Mrs.  Potter’s  lonely  condition  temporarily’ 
relinquished,  “that’ll  teach  Peter  a  lesson!” 
But  after  the  lamps  were  lighted  her  heart 
(I  know)  began  to  reproach  her.  “Poor 
old  Peter!”  I  heard  her  murmuring,  and  I 
could  see  that  she  was  imagining  him 
roaming  around  the  suburbs,  gaimt,  fam¬ 
ished,  and  friendless,  and  with  the  iron  of 
Fido’s  “  telling  on  him” 
rankling  in  his  soul. 

It  must  have  been 
two  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  Alicia  awoke 
me  by  calling  out  from 
the  next  room:  “Ed¬ 
ward!  Listen!”  I  was 
raising  myself  with  a 
cautious  deliberation, 
ready  for  anything  from 


distant  thunder  to  a  supposititious  burglar 
down-stairs,  when  a  piercing  howl  arose 
from  our  back  yard. 

“Is  that  Peter?”  I  asked,  bravely  sub¬ 
duing  the  temptation  to  put  the  dothes 
over  my  head. 

“Yes,”  Alicia  called  out,  her  voice 
sounding  shaky  in  the  darkness.  “You 
don’t  suppose  anything  has  happened  to 
him,  do  you,  Edward — and  that  he  has 
come  back  to  haunt  us?  ” 

I  had  seized  the  clothes  with  both  hands 
when  there  was  a  tremendous  scurry  on 
our  back  porch  and  Fido  began  barking 
like  a  dog  possessed.  The  sound  of  Fido 
reassured  me,  and  I  left  my  head  uncovered. 
I  was  thus  able  to  hear  one  of  our  neighbor’s 
windows  creaking  open,  and  the  next 
moment  a  bottle  was  reduced  to  fragments 
against  our  back-yard  fence. 

“Has  he  been  howling  long?”  I  asked 
when  another  high-drawn  caterwaul  as¬ 
cended  into  the  night. 

“Yes,”  called  out  Alicia,  “for  nearly 
ten  minutes.  But  that’s  no  reason  why  the 
Scotts  should  throw  bottles  at  him!”  And 
with  a  spirit  which  set  the  darkness  at 
naught  she  cried:  “If  they  hit  him  with 
anything  and  hurt 
him,  those  people 
will  hear  from  me!” 

Again  Peter  gave 
voice  to  an  embit¬ 
tered  howl,  again 
Fido  barked,  and 
again  the  crash  of  a 
breaking  bottle  shat¬ 
tered  the  air.  We 
listened  fearfully 
until  another  duet 
from  our  pets  as¬ 
sured  us  that  the  bottle  had  missed  its 
aim. 

“I  know!”  called  out  Alicia  in  subdued 
excitement.  “ They  are  going  through  their 
medicine-chest!” 

“Going  through  their  medicine-chest?” 
I  called  back. 

“Yes!”  cried  Alicia.  “For  bottles!  They 
haven’t  had  the  doctor  there  for  a  long 
time,  so  it  won’t  last  long.  But  if  they 
throw  a  peroxide  bottle  and  it  splashes  on 
Peter  and  turns  him  into  a  blond,  they’ll 
hear  from  me!”  she  defiantly  exclaimed. 
And  the  next  morning,  when  I  went  down¬ 
stairs,  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  giving 
Peter  a  careful  examination  to  see  if  any 
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harm  had  befallen  him  from  his  bombard¬ 
ment  in  the  night. 

“Hello!”  I  said.  “So  he  was  around 
again  this 
morning,  was 
he?” 

“Yes,”  said 
Alicia.  “Hilda 
says  he  was  on 
the  top  step 
when  sheop>en- 
ed  the  door, 
and  he  came 
running  in  as 
if  he  had  had 
a  terrible  time 
of  it.” 

Hilda,  as  a 
sort  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  at  hearing  her  name,  made 
something  sizzle  in  the  frying-i)an,  and 
Peter  looked  over  in  that  direction  with 
an  interest  which  was  almost  agonized. 

“Poor  old  Peter!”  exclaimed  Alicia. 
“You  see,  Edward?  He’s  almost  starving 
to  death — I  don’t  care  what  anybody  says!” 

“  Why?  ”  I  asked.  “  Has  anybody  denied 
it?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Alicia  darkly. 

“Not  yet?”  I  demanded,  my  wonderment 
growing.  “Why,  he’s  all  right,  isn’t  he?” 

“He  has  no  bumps  on  him,”  said  Alicia, 
“but — ”  and  here  her  voice  fell  to  a  mys¬ 
terious  whisper  as  if  she  didn’t  wish  even 
Hilda  to  hear — “look  here,  Edward!” 

Looking  then  carefully  at  the  blinking 
Peter,  I  saw  that  the  fur  around  his  face 
was  lightly  flecked  with  atoms  of  w’hite 
down,  these  feathers  giving  him  a  fuzzy 
and  patriarchal  expression,  difl^cult  to 
describe. 

“You  don’t  think  he  was  after  Mrs. 
Scott’s  chickens?”  I  asked  in  growing  awe. 

“Of  course  he  must  have  been  awfully 
hungry,”  whispered  Alicia,  “but — look!” 
she  breathed. 

Following  Alicia’s  glance,  I  looked  over 
the  fence  and  saw  Mrs.  Scott  counting  her 
chickens  with  every  sign  of  increasing  ex¬ 
citement.  Suddenly  she  opened  the  little 
gate  in  the  fence  and  came  toward  our 
Utchen  door.  With  a  significant  glance 
at  me,  Alicia  concealed  the  guilt-bearing 
Peter  in  the  butler’s  pantry,  and  we  both 
went  out  to  meet  our  exdt^  neighbor. 

“Have  you  seen  your  cat  this  morning?” 
cried  Mrs.  Scott  the  moment  she  saw  us. 


“Ye-cs,”said  Alicia  truth¬ 
fully.  “I  think  he’s  around 
somewhere,  Mrs.  Scott.” 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Scott’s 
back  was  turned  toward  our 
pantry  window — fortunately, 
because  Peter,  hearing  Ali¬ 
cia’s  voice,  jumped  up  on  the 
pantry  window-sill  and 
looked  out  at  us  through 
the  screen,  fuzzy  and  patri¬ 
archal  to  a  degree.  “If  he 
had  mewed,”  said  Alicia 
later,  “I  should  have  died!”  But,  fortu¬ 
nately  again,  our  downy-faced  pet  remained 
silently  attentive. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Scott.  “I  hardly 
know  what  to  say!  He  was  howling  last 
night  until  Mr.  Scott — you  know  how 
irritable  some  men  are  when  they  are 
awakened  out  of  their  sleep) — threw  a  bottle 
at  him.  Oh,  a  very  little  one,  I’m  sure! 
And  do  you  know  what  Peter  was  doing 
all  the  time?  He  was  frightening  away  a 
chicken-thief!  And  there  was  Mr.  Scott 
throwing  bottles — I  mean  a  bottle — at  him! 
How  this  teaches  us  to  be  careful!  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  was  the  cat  or  the  bottle, 
but  something  scared  the  thief  away  and 
he  only  took  one  of  my  hens — Old  Sp)^les. 
The  window  was  op)en,  you  know,  and  he 
must  have  got  through  there.  So  I’ve 
come  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  Mr. 
Scott  threw  all  those — I  mean  all  that 
bottle!  Why,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  your 
precious  cat,  I  might  have  lost  every  one 
of  my  chickens!” 

If  Alicia  and  I  had  dared  to  turn  to  each 
other  we  should  have  exchanged  guilty 
looks,  but  we  were  afraid  to  exchange 
glances  because  of  our  feathered-faced  pet 
in  the  pantry  window.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Scott  hurried  back  to  her  chicken -house, 
to  search  for  clues,  we  on  our  part  hurried 
back  to  our  butler’s  pantry,  pursued  by 
Fido,  who  seemed  to  think  we  were  playing 
some  sort  of  a  game  where  the  assistance  of 
a  bounding  and  cold -nosed  dog  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

“Now!”  said  Alicia,  grimly  closing  the 
p)antry  door  behind  us,  “we’ll  soon  find  out 
if  Peter’s  hungry.  If  he  had  chicken,  he 
won’t  want  milk  and  w'ater.  And  if  he’s 
hungry,  he  must  have  got  the  feathers  on 
his  face  some  other  way.  You  hold  him 
and  let  him  see  what  I’m  doing.” 

Accordingly  I  held  the  family  susp)ect 
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while  Alicia  poured  out  a  saucer,  of  milk 
and  turned  to  the  faucet  to  get  some  water. 
Peter  is  very  particular  about  his  milk,  and 
will  never  take  it  watered  imless  he  is  un¬ 
usually  hungry.  But  while  Alicia  was 
getting  the  water,  Fido,  with  the  same 
virtuous  air  which  he  had  exhibited  the 
night  before,  stepped  forward  in  a  grand 
maimer  and  emptied  the  saucer  in  five 
comprehensive  laps.  Whereujxin  it  became 
my  duty  to  hold  both  the  pets  imtil  Alicia 
had  prepared  another  saucerful  of  milk  and 
water,  and  then,  the  moment  I  dropped 
him  on  the  floor,  Peter  ran  to  the  dish  and 
began  lapping  away  with  an  appetite  which 
was  equally  gratifying  to  Alicia  and  irrita¬ 
ting  to  Fido. 

“There!”  cried  Alicia  with  relief.  “He’s 
a  good  cat,  after  all!” 

Thus  encouraged,  Peter  lapped  fortissimo 
and  even  turned  half-way  aroimd  so  that 
Fido,  whom  I  was  still  holding  by  the 
collar,  might  obtain  an  imobstructed  pro¬ 
file  view  of  a  good  cat  drinking  milk. 

“And  he  must  have  got  those  feathers  on 
his  face,”  said  Alicia,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  “  from —  Why,  Edward !  ”  she  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  “look  at  Mrs.  Potter’s 
coop!” 

Looking  out  of  the  window,  over  Alicia’s 
shoulder,  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Potter’s  barrel 
had  been  turned  aroimd  so  that  its  op>en 
side  was  against  the  fence,  thus  preventing 
Mrs.  Potter  from  getting  in.  Mrs.  Potter 
was  standing  on  top  of  the  barrel,  spreading 
his  wings  and  crowing  loudly  as  if  in  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  affairs  of  his  home. 


“Perhaps,”  said  Alicia  in  growing  ex-- 
citement,  as  we  hurried  up  the  yard,  “per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  chicken-thief,  after  all, 
and  he  tried  to  get  Mrs.  Potter,  too!  Be 
careful  of  the  bottles,  Edward!” 

Stepping  carefully  over  the  fragments  of 
glassware,  we  reached  the  barrel  and  turned 
it  around  so  that  Mrs.  Potter  might  get  in. 

“Of  all  things!”  gasped  Alicia,  looking 
in  the  coop.  For  looking  back  at  her,  its 
head  on  one  side,  its  eyes  bright  with 
interest,  was  a  spotted  hen. 


somewhat  short  of  feathers 
but  otherwise  safe  and 
sound.  “It’s  Mrs.  Scott’s 
Old  Sjjeckles !  ”  gasped  Alicia 
again.  “I  know  her  as  well 
as  anything!”  And  in  a 
lower  voice  she  added: 


“Peter  must  have  jumped  over  the  fence 
with  her,  but  she  got  away  from  him  and 
ran  in  here,  and  Fido  and  Peter  probably 
both  ran  after  her,  and,  between  the  two 
of  them,  the  barrel  turned  around  anil 
fastened  her  in!  You  go  in  and  get  your 
breakfast,  Edward,  or  you’ll  be  late  at  the 
office.  1  must  run  right  over  and  tell  Mr& 
Scott!” 

I  had  just  reached  the  oatmeal  when 
Alicia  came  hurrying  into  the  house.  “  It’s 
all  right!”  she  laughed  triumphantly,  open¬ 
ing  a  drawer.  “Mrs.  Scott  says  we  can 
keep  her — as  company  for  Mrs.  Potter! 
Why,  Edward,  we  shall  soon  have  a  regular 
little  farm!  I’m  going  to  give  Mrs.  Scott 
that  pretty  centerpiece  I  worked,  the  one 
with  the  violets!” 

And  out  ran  Alicia  again,  her  cheeks 
(from  the  excitement)  like  two  red  roses, 
and  her  eyes  brighter  than  any  diamonds 
ever  knew  how  to  be. 

The  poached  eggs  weren’t  fresh,  and 
I  was  telling  Hilda  to  cook  me  a  chop 
instead,  when  Alicia,  the  regular  little 
farmer’s  wife,  came  running  in  for  the 
second  time. 

“Edward!”  she  exclaimed,  “I’ve  been 
thinking  it  all  over!  Don’t  you  remember 
that  we  were  saying,  last  night,  how  lone¬ 
some  Mrs.  Potter  looked!  Well!  Peter 
must  have  heard  us!  Edward,  he  did!  I 
know  it  as  well  as  anything!”  And, 
“Listen!”  she  crowed,  clapping  her  hands, 
“listen!” 

“Cluck- 
cluck-cluck- 
cl-u-u-u-uckl" 
announced 
Old  Speckles. 

“Cluck -cluck- 

c/K-M-M-M-M-W- 
uck!" 

“  Cock-a- 
doodle-doo  !  ” 
cried  Mrs. 

Potter  in  a 
proud, 'protec- 
t i V  e  key. 

“Cock-a-doo- 
dle-doooooool  ” 

Alicia,  still 
in  her  pastoral 
r61e,  ran  for  her  sunbonnet  and  seized 
a  little  fancy  wicker  basket  strung  with 
ribbons  which  had  originally  contained  bon¬ 
bons. 
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“Oh,  Edward!”  she  pleaded.  “Don’t  “I  am  going,”  replied  Alicia,  tying  the 
have  a  chop!  Can’t  you  wait  just  a  sunbonnet  strings  beneath  her  chin,  in  a 
moment?”  state  of  tremulous  excitement,  “lam  going, 

“Why,  where  are  you  going?”  I  asked,  Edward,  down  to  our  poultry-house  to 
astonish^.  gather  the  egg!” 


THE  END 

BY 

RALPH  FRYE 


AP’N  ALECK  SMALL  and  I 
were  sitting  on  the  string-piece  of 
Front’s  wharf  at  Beachwoods 
watching  the  early  lobstermen 
come  in  from  haul^g  their  pots,  and  admir¬ 
ing  the  nimbleness  of  Seth  Front  as  he 
separated  the  “counters”  from  the  “snap¬ 
pers”  and  threw  them  into  the  floating  car. 
The  whole  fleet  of  fishermen  was  jammed 
into  the  slip,  and  with  the  exception  of 
“Breezer”  Edison  they  all  used  gasoline 
kickers.  “Breezer”  sticks  to  the  old  sprit- 
sailboat. 

“Don’t  figure  they  could  get  along  very 
fast  without  that  gas,”  said  Cap’n  Aleck. 
“Must  be  a  grand  thing  to  set  in  bed  eatin’ 
rarefied  wheat  straws  and  have  every  fisher¬ 
man  in  the  country  buyin’  gas  of  ye. .  Kind 
of  got  ’em  sewed  up,  ain’t  he?  ^rt  of  re¬ 
minds  me,  this  monopoly  business  does,  of 
the  trick  old  man  Bates’s  son  Jesse  <played 
on  the  Beachwoods  Breeze  one  time.  Ever* 
hear  about  that?” 

I  settled  comfortably  on  the  string-piece. 
The  captain’s  stories  are  w  orth  hearing. 

“Seems  this  Jesse  was  a  pindlin’  kind  of 
a  boy  and  liked  to  play  writh  girls  and  make 
mud  pies  when  the  other  fellers  of  his  age 
were  fishin’  or  helpin’  their  fathers  bleach 
moss.  He  kept  dressed  awful  careful,  and 


when  he  had  got  about  half  through  our 
common  schools  he  took  a  skuwhiff  of!  to 
one  side  and  commenced  takin’  one  of  these 
here  correspondence  courses  in  lit’reture. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  to  w’rite  lit¬ 
tle  stories  for  the  Breeze,  and  everybody 
read  ’em.  I  liked  to  read  ’em  myself — 
they  was  so  damned  improbable. 

“Along  about  this  time  Jesse  went  to 
New  York  to  take  a  job  on  a  paper  that 
some  summer  feller  got  for  him,  and  we 
didn’t  hear  anything  about  him  for  about 
six  months.  But  he  come  back.  Said  his 
old  man  was  sick,  he  did,  and  needed  him 
at  home,  although  I  didn’t  see  but  w'hat  old 
Aaron  was  as  spry  as  ever  he  was. 

“When  Jesse  come  back  with  his  collars 
a  little  higher  and  his  hair  cut  upside  down, 
he  and  Ed  Richards,  the  editor  of  the 
Breeze,  get  together  on  a  little  scheme. 
’Course  you  understand  that  bein’  right 
from  the  lights  of  Broadway  Jesse  had 
something  to  sell,  and  Ed  advert^ed  a  se¬ 
rial  to  be  written  by  Jesse  to  run  exclusive 
in  the  Breeze,  and  referred  to  Jesse  as  ‘late 
of  the  New  York  Moon* 

“I  didn’t  say  nothin’.  I’d  been  over  to 
New  York  to  see  my  owners  a  few  months 
before,  and,  bein’  down-town  at  the  post- 
office  one  night,  I  nm  over  to  the  Moon 


oflBce  and  looked  Jesse  up.  You  under¬ 
stand,  1  don’t  know  nothin’  about  news- 
p^rs,  but  from  what  I  see  I  should  judge 
if  Jesse  had  been  took  sudden  they  would 
have  got  out  the  paper  just  the  same. 

“Jesse  showed  me  all  over  the  plant.  Or 
anyway  he  did  vmtil  a  sassy-lookin’  feller 
with  a  pipe  and  a  green  eye-shade  hollers 
out  ‘Copy!’  Then  Jesse  had  to  leave  me. 

I  judged  that  Jesse  had  to  copy  everything 
that  went  into  the  paper  to  see  that  it  got 
in  right.  Wouldn’t  you?” 

I  remained  non-committal.  The  captain 
smiled. 

“So  Jesse  come  home,  as  I  said,  and 
be  and  Ed  Richards  started  this  serial 
idea. 

“Ed  was  usin’  then,  and  still  is,  four 
pages  of  boiler-plate  stuff  that’s  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  rollin’  mills  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  At  least  he  did  when  it  come  and 
the  express  remembered  to  deliver  it. 
There  was  news  from  London,  receipts  for 
prune  jam,  and  stories  about  what  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  uses  to  shamp>oo 
her  hair.  They  had  a  weekly  letter  from 
Washington,  too,  tellin’  about  all  the  doin’s 
of  the  capit^.  When  Bkl  first  moved  here 
from  Brockton  he  used  to  talk  about  ‘my 
Washington  correspondent’  until  a  young 
feller  that  works  on  a  Boston  paper  got  to 
cornin’  here  summers  and  give  the  snap 
away. 

“The  rest  of  the  paper  was  filled  up  with 
what  I  like  better  to  read.  I  want  to  know 
who’s  painted  his  fence,  whose  cat’s  had 
kittens,  and  just  when  Aunt  Mahala  Brown 
is  cornin’  back  from  a  visit  to  her  niece’s 
folks  in  Norwell.  That’s  what  a  country' 
pap>er  is  for. 

“You  see  what  kind  of  a  paper  Ed  had, 
don’t  you?  And  you  see  his  idea.  Instead 
of  carryin’  all  tUs  ballast  he  figured  he 
could  trim  her  just  as  well  with  this  little 
story  of  Jesse’s  for  the  same  cost  and  get 
better  results. 

“Well,  sir,  it  took.  The  whole  town  went 
crazy  about  that  novel.  The  name  of  it  was 
‘The  Hero’s  Bride,’  and  you  can  believe 
me  or  not,  Ed  thribled  his  circulation. 

“Jesse  wrote  the  thing  by  the  week  as  it 
was  published,  and  he  fix^  up  the  attic 
room  in  the  old  Bates  farmhouse  for  a 
studio,  as  he  called  it.  He  took  to  wearin’ 
his  hair  down  on  his  collar,  and  when  he 
come  down  to  the  post-oflBce  he  looked  as 
if  he  was  walkin’  on  eggs.  Summer  people 


used  to  stop  and  look  at  him  like  he  was  a 
curio. 

“About  this  time  Jesse  was  took  up  by 
the  authors’  colony  over  on  the  Second 
Clift,  and  the  way  he  used  to  swell  around 
with  them  people  was  rediculous.  You 
imderstand  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  against  them 
author  people.  They  always  treated  me 
fine,  and  I  say  that  if  anybody  wants  to 
go  in  swimmin’  when  the  water  is  down  to 
zero,  or  light  their  houses  with  candles  when 
kerosene  is  so  much  brighter,  it’s  their  own 
business.  But  Jesse  us^  to  thrive  on  that 
kind  of  truck  and  travel  round  with  them 
crazy  writers  something  scand’lous.  And 
his  conversation  among  us  lowly  used  to 
reek  with  the  pet  names  of  them  richi  fellers. 

“I  found  out  afterward  that  those  people 
used  to  have  Jesse  around  to  get  material 
out  of  him  about  us  old  hayseeds,  and  for  the 
laugh  they  used  to  get  seein’  him  splurge 
around.  They  used  to  tell  how  a  big  man 
from  New  York — one  of  them  fellers  that 
the  magazines  telegraph  to  to  go  to  Rio 
or  Cape  Town  at  a  minute’s  notice — come 
down  here  to  visit  the  Martins,  and  Jesse 
was  callin’  him  by  his  front  name  before 
he’d  known  him  five  minutes. 

“  ‘Bill,’  says  Jesse  in  the  p)ost-ofl5ce  that 
night,  ‘tMnks  very  highly  of  my  serial.’ 

“  ‘Bill  who?’  asks  Jim  Little  Merritt,  who 
always  says  what  he  thinks. 

“  ‘Bill  So  and  So,’  says  Jesse. 

“  ‘Oh,  hell,’  says  Jim  Little.  ‘I  thought 
you  meant  Bill  Shakespeare.  He’s  the  only 
one  in  your  class.’ 

“But  just  the  same  while  they  had  some 
fun  with  Jesse,  everybody  read  his  story. 
When  ‘The  Hero’s  Bride’  had  gone  on  for  a 
year  there  wasn’t  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  the  county  that  wasn’t  readin’  it.  Har¬ 
old,  the  hero,  was  the  lover  that  all  the  girls 
held  up  to  their  fellers  as  a  model,  and 
Genevieve,  the  heroine,  was  the  kind  of 
girl  that  every  farmer’s  boy  in  the  county 
had  picked  out  for  his.  People  read  it  and 
lived  it.  Mothers  used  to  say  to  their  chil¬ 
dren:  ‘Now  Harold  (or  Genevieve,  as  the 
case  might  be)  wouldn’t  do  anything  like 
that,’  and  the  kids  were  patterned  after 
the  couple.  Jesse’s  hair  and  collars  got 
longer,  and  his  pants  and  his  eyesight  for 
his  old  friends  shorter  in  proportion. 

“About  this  time  a  runner  for  another 
boiler-plate  foundry  come  to  see  Ed,  and 
he  found  that  he  could  get  the  page  he  was 
payin’  Jesse  three  dollars  a  week  for,  for 
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about  ninety-eight  cents.  And  Ed  was  get- 
tin’  sick  of  Harold  and  GeneNdeve  and  tired 
to  death  of  sittin’  up  nights  to  set  up  Jesse’s 
stuff.  So  he  went  to  Jesse  and  told  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  had  better 
haul  in  his  sheet  and  bring  Harold  and 
Genevieve  to  p)ort.  He  hat^  to  do  it,  he 
said,  but  he  had  to,  etc. 

“Well,  Jesse  tore  round  considerable,  but 
Ed  was  firm.  ‘You  finish  her  up,’  says  Ekl, 
‘and  maybe  I’ll  slip  you  something  extry,’ 
he  says.  And  Jesse  &iished  her. 

“In  the  chapter  before,  Harold  and  Gene¬ 
vieve  had  been  at  the  county  fair  down  to 
Marshfield.  Jesse  ended  her  this  way: 

“  ‘It  was  at  the  county  fair.  “Come,  dearie,” 
sa}rs  Harold,  “the  erremott  says  we  can  inspect 
the  balloon.”  As  they  entered  the  basket  a 
heavy  gust  of  wind  tore  the  balloon  from  its 
fastenings,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators 
it  sailed  away  into  the  blue. 

“  ‘The  End.’ 

“When  Ed  got  this  he  was  fit  to  be  tied. 
The  paper  was  going  to  press,  and  he  himt- 
ed  high  and  low  for  Jesse,  but  Jesse  had  the 
good  sense  to  be  out  of  town.  He  thought, 
he  told  me  afterward,  that  Ed  would  have 
to  use  the  chapter  he  had  written  before  he 
w^as  told  to  stop,  but  Ed  is  bull-headed.  He 
let  it  go  just  that  way. 

“The  next  morning  he  had  his  own 
troubles.  People  from  all  over  the  county 
drove  into  the  Breeze  office  to  kick.  The 
street  in  front  of  Ed’s  printin’-shop  looked 
like  a  furniture  auction  for  summer  people. 
Old  farmers  that  couldn’t  get  into  town  and 
who  hadn’t  used  the  Unit^  States  mail  for 
years  wrote  in  to  kick.  I  never  see  such  a 
broil. 

“Ed  went  to  Jesse  and  I  guess  he  raised 
some  hell,  but  Jesse  wasn’t  going  to  let  go 
of  his  three  dollars  a  week  so  easy,  and  the 
rovT  he  had  kicked  up  sort  of  tickled  him. 
‘I’ll  end  my  story  any  dam  way  I  feel  like,’ 
says  Jesse,  and  he  showed  Ed  his  contract 
signed  by  both  of  ’em,  to  that  effect.  And 
everybody  in  town  was  waitin’  for  the  next 
instalment.  When  it  come  out,  if  there  was 
a  storm  before,  there  was  a  nor* east  gale  of 
wind  this  time. 

“It  seemed  that  there  had  been  some  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  basket  of  the  balloon,  so  the 
couple  didn’t  exactly  starve,  although  they 
were  on  short  rations  and  standin’  waitch 
and  watch  for  a  sight  of  somewhere  to  light. 
It  was  terrible  in  that  balloon.  Genevieve 


divided  her  time  between  throwing  fits  and 
bawlin’  out  Harold  for  gettin’  her  into  the 
mess.  The  balloon  was  out  over  the  sea  by 
this  time.  One  dark  night  when  hop>e  was 
hangin’  on  to  the  edge  of  the  basket  by  its 
eyebrows,  Harold  saw  a  dark  object  through 
the  gale.  It  was  the  pinnacle  of  a  subma¬ 
rine  mountain.  The  balloon  was  driven  by 
the  wind  alongside  the  rock,  and  the  story 
read: 

“  ‘Graspin’  the  fainting  girl  by  his  side,  Har¬ 
old  sprang  out  upon  the  rock  as  the  balloon 
sailed  away.  “Saved!”  he  said. 

“  ‘The  End.’ 

“I  leave  it  to  you  to  guess  the  row  that 
followed  this.  Why,  to  these  old  farmers 
and  their  families  who  read  the  Breeze  those 
people  had  become  just  like  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  If  this  hadn’t  been  a  peaceful 
commxmity  Ed  Richards  would  have  been 
mobbed.  As  for  Jesse,  he  kept  locked  up 
in  the  attic  room,  and  it  was  there  that  Ed 
went  to  him.  They  tell  me  that  Ed  cried. 
But  Jesse  was  firm  and  wouldn’t  give  in. 
And  Ed  wouldn’t  either.  After  an  hour 
with  Jesse  they  say  Ed  went  back  to  Miss 
Stevens’s  where  he  boarded,  and  packed  his 
trunk  before  he  went  down  to  get  out  the 
last  Breeze  he  was  to  publish  for  pretty 
nigh  a  year. 

“Jesse’s  story  ap[>eared  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  and  before  it  was  put  in  the  mail  Ed, 
who  knew  the  situation  had  got  to  cool  off, 
was  on  his  way  to  Kentucky  to  visit  his 
daughter. 

“When  the  paper  started  to  come  off  the 
press  there  was  a  mob  of  people  fighting  for 
the  first  copies  and  then  looUn’  for  Ed.  It 
seems  that  Harold  and  Genevieve  spent  a 
week  on  the  rock  surrounded  by  dashing 
waves.  One  night  they  saw  a  dark  object 
approaching  through  the  fog.  Blown  by  a 
hght  air,  it  come  alongside  the  rock. 
Jesse’s  story  ended: 

“It  is  the  balloon,”  said  Harold.  And  grasp¬ 
ing  the  fainting  girl  by  his  side,  he  sprang  into 
the  basket.  “Saved!”  he  cried. 

“  ‘The  End.’” 

The  captain  stopped  and  filled  his  pipe. 

“What  happened?”  I  inquired. 

“Happened?  When  Ed  Richards  came 
back  from  Kentucky  apd  started  up  the 
Breeze  again,  he  didn’t  have  but  three  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  if  it  hadn’t  ’a’  been  that  a 
dty  feller  come  down  here  and  started  a 
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movin’-picture  show  and  give  Ed  his  printin’ 
to  do,  I  guess  he’d  ’a’  starved  to  death.  The 
town  never  got  over  that.  If  your  name  is 
cither  Harold  or  Genevieve,  don’t  let  any 
one  hear  you  mention  it  or  you’ll  have  ’em 
weepin’  about  you.  Them  people  was  so 
real  that  half  the  township  thinks  their  dead 
bodies  are  floatin’  around  up  in  the  air  right 
now.  When  you  see  these  old  fellers  cockin’ 


their  eyes  up  aloft  you  think  they’re  lookin’ 
at  the  weather.  They  ain’t.  They’re  look¬ 
in’  fer  that  balloon.” 

“And  what  about  Jesse?”  I  asked. 

“Jesse!”  said  the  captain  scornfully,  and, 
leaning  over  the  dock,  he  pointed  to  where 
an  anemic  youth  in  a  dirty  suit  of  overalls 
was  cutting  up  sculpins  for  bait.  “That’s 
Jesse,”  said  the  captain. 


MASTERS  AND  SLAVES 


BY  SCOTT  NEARING 

Was  Industry  made  for  Man  or  was  Man  made  for 
Industry  ? 

If  Man  was  made  for  Industry,  then  it  is  just  that 
Industry  should  be  the  Master  and  Man  the  slave.  It  is 
just  that  five  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  should 
be  killed  and  injured  aimually  while  they  minister  to  the 
mdustrial  deity;  it  is  fair  that  women  toil  long  hours  for  a 
pittance;  it  is  right  that  humanity  writhe  in  agony  under 
the  goad  of  the  mdustrial  taskmaster. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Industry  was  made  for  Man, 
then  it  is  just  that  Man  should  be  the  Master  and  Industry 
the  l^ave.  It  is  fair  that  any  calling  which  crushes  men’s 
bodies,  destroys  the  souls  of  women  and  little  children,  or 
takes  a  toll  of  life  and  joy  greater  than  its  contribution  to 
the  happiness  of  the  community,  should  be  reformed  or 
abolished. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Jesus  rebuked  the  Pharisees 
and  justified  His  disciples — who  had  picked  com  on  the 
Sabbath  day — m  these  words:  “The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.”  The 
world  listens  for  the  modem  prophet  who  shall  proclaim: 
“  Industry  was  made  for  Man,  and  not  Man  for  Industry.” 


STRAIGHT  TALK 


JUDGE  DITTENHOEFER  ON  LAWSON 

Many  persons  have  from  time  to  time  asked 
me  whether  I  thought  Mr.  Lawson  was  sincere. 
I  invariably  answered  that  I  was  convinced 
of  his  sincerity,  but  that  it  was  really  immaterial 
whether  he  was  sincere  or  not,  so  long  as  he  told 
the  truth;  and  of  that  there  can  l^no  doubt 
whatever. 

Mr.  Lawson  has  done  great  work  in  arousing 
the  public’s  conscience  to  the  iniquities  of 
Wall  Street  and  its  gambling  hell,  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Indeed,  no  one  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  that  line  as  Mr.  Lawson.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  his  remedy,  the  exclusion  of  Wall 
Street  gambling  transactions  from  the  mails, 
would  be  a  complete  remedy.  The  Wall  Street 
arch-con^irators  will  be  able  to  use  their  pri¬ 
vate  wires,  which  will  convey  instantly  the  fake 
quotations  all  over  the  country,  to  be  spread 
from  thence  through  the  local  newspapers  and 
bulletins;  and  in  the  city  the  ticker  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  disseminate  the  false  quotations,  to  lure 
the  confiding  public  to  their  ruination. 

The  exclusion  of  such  matter  from  the  mails 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  circulate,  by  means  of  the  ticker  or 
any  other  device,  such  coimterfeit  quotations. 
Such  a  law,  to  a  great  extent,  would  stamp  out 
wash  sales,  the  root  of  the  Wall  Street  evil.  If 
this  were  prohibited,  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
inducement  for  the  conspirators  to  overcapital¬ 
ize  or  water  their  securities.  Indeed,  without 
the  aid  of  the  ticker  they  would  have  little 
chance  to  imload  their  fraudulent  stuff  on  the 
public  at  factitiously  inflated  prices. 

A  law  making  the  circulation  of  such  fake 
quotations  by  means  of  the  ticker  a  crime  would 
in  line  with  the  decisions  which  make  a 
debtor  criminally  liable  for  circulating  through 
the  medium  of  a  mercantile  agency  a  false  re¬ 
port  of  his  financial  condition,  upon  which  a 


creditor  has  been  induced  to  give  credit  to  him. 

The  extent  of  wash  sales,  as  sent  over  the 
ticker,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  inci¬ 
dent:  A  few  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
leading  railroad  men  of  the  coimtry,  I  casually 
expre^ed  the  opinion  that  one-half  of  the  quo¬ 
tations  on  the  ticker  were  wash  sales.  He 
answered  that  I  was  entirely  wrong;  that  not 
ten  per  cent,  were  of  that  character.  A  few 
moments  afterward  a  member  of  one  of  the 
largest  brokerage  houses  came  in,  and  the  rail- 
ro^  promoter  said  to  him: 

“What  do  you  think?  Judge  Dittenhoefer 
just  told  me  that  he  thought  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  quotations  over  the  ticker  were  of 
wash  sales.” 

The  broker  answered:  “He  is  wrong,”  upon 
which  the  railroad  promoter  said:  “Judge 
Dittenhoefer,  didn’t  I  tell  you  you  were  wrong?” 
Whereupon  the  broker  repli^: 

“Yes,  he  is  wrong;  not  fifty  per  cent,  but  over 
seventy-five  per  cent,  are  wash  sales.” 

While  there  may  be  plausible  if  not  valid 
objections  to  the  suggested  remedies — to  incor¬ 
porate  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  apply  the  usury 
laws  to  Wall  Street  gambling  loans,  to  forbid 
transactions  on  margins,  to  exclude  Wall  Street 
gambling  matter  from  the  mails — ^there  can  be 
twl  even  a  plausible  objection  to  a  law  forbidding 
the  dissemination  over  the  ticker  of  fake  and  un¬ 
real  sales  known  as  wash  sales  or  matched  orders. 

Any  one  who  appears  to  oppose  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  at  once  confess  that  he  was  guilty 
of  making  wash  sales  and  exploiting  them  over 
the  ticker  to  the  ruination  of  the  unsuspecting 
public,  or  that  he  coimived  at  or  abetted  it. 
Indeed,  no  one  dared  to  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  Toombs  Bill,  which  I  drew  a  few  years  ago; 
but  it  was  suppressed  in  the  all-powerful  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

A.  J.  Dittenhoefer. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL;  SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGE  TO  NONE  ” 

Ever  since  Mr.  Lawson  started  his  articles 
in  Everybody’s  several  years  ago,  I  have  been 
\-ery  much  interested,  as  a  grass  rooter,  not  so 
much  in  what  Mr.  Lawson  has  had  to  say,  as 
in  the  mental  processes  of  the  man.  Mr.  Law- 
son  has  evidently  been  so  very  close  to  the  Wall 
Street  mountain  all  these  years  that  his  vision 
has  not  Ireen  able  to  penetrate  beyond.  Is  the 
Stock  Exchange  a  cause,  or  simply  a  symptom 
of  the  great  disease  of  the  body  politic? 

No  disease  of  body,  mind,  or  society  has  ever 
been  cured  without  first  removing  the  cause 
that  was  producing  that  disease.  What  are 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  which  all  com¬ 
plain?  Graft,  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs, 
increasing  poverty,  suicide,  insanity,  and  crime, 
unemployment,  white-slave  traffic,  and  ignoring 

I  or  downright  trampling  underfoot  of  constitu¬ 
tions  and  fundamental  laws  by  those  in  power. 
These  symptoms  are  so  prevalent  everywhere 
that  they  are  caitsing  a  breaking  out  all  over  the 

Ii  ’  body  politic.  Wall  Street  is  simply  the  most  in- 
I  flamed  spot  and,  as  the  surgeon  would  say, 
it  is  here  that  the  knife  is  first  needed. 

The  old  political  saw  of  equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none,  would  absolutely 
I  remove  this  cause  if  it  can  be  attained.  Where 
should  equal  rights  prevail,  and  where  should 
there  be  sp>ecial  privilege?  Manifestly  there 
||  should  be  equal  rights  for  all  only  in  those 
things  that  are  used  by  all;  and  there  should  be 
I  special  privilege  in  and  to  the  things  that  are 
used  by  the  inffividual  alone. 

I  We  now  have  absolutely  equal  rights  in  and 
'  to  the  use  of  the  roads,  streets,  alleys,  public 
schools,  post-offices,  etc.  These  things  are  used 
by  all,  and  therefore  it  is  right  and  just  that 
I  equal  rights  should  prevail.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 

]  Mr.  Lawson,  if  you  want  to  cure  the  disease, 
go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  remove 
the  cause,  which  is  the  private  ownership  of  the 
things  socially  used  and  the  consequent  profits 
that  accrue  from  that  ownership. 

Kiefer,  Okla.  F.  D.  V. 

INCORPORATE  THE  FARM 

\ 

I  I  read  “The  Farmer  of  To-morrow”  in  the 
!  August,  September,  and  October  numbers  with 
I  more  than  passing  interest. 

I  think  I  recognize  the  full  value  of  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  articles.  Still,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  I  laid  down  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  since  I  fail  to  see  what  positive  help  the 
famer  of  to-day  and  the  land-hungry  city  man 
will  receive  from  Mr.  Anderson’s  analysis. 

;  The  farmer  of  to-morrow  will  be  developed 
from  the  farmer  of  to-day,  and  I  wish  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  had  devoted  some  space  to  a  considera- 
J  tion  of  the  process.  I  think  I  see  one  way  in 


which  that  evolution  might  develop  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farmer  of  to-day,  and  I  base  it  on 
my  knowledge  of  present  conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  average  farmer  to-day  puts 
in  as  many  hours  of  labor,  per  year,  as  did  his 
father  or  grandfather.  Granted  the  improved 
means  of  communication  and  improved  social 
advantages,  still  the  fact  remains  that  his  life 
is  one  of  toil  that  knows  no  union  scale  of 
wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

Improved  machinery  has  been  the  cause  of 
one  situation  not  anticipated  or  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  By  the  use  of  it,  the  farmer  is  enabled  to 
work  a  given  number  of  acres  with  less  help. 
The  old-time  farm  laborers,  finding  work  on  the 
farms  imcertain,  have  drifted  to  the  factory 
centers;  and  the  farmer  who  needs  a  month- 
hand  for  the  summer  or  extra  help  during  haying 
and  harvest,  must  pay  much  higher  wages  than 
a  few  years  ago;  and  even  at  that  he  is  puzzled 
to  know  where  the  help  is  to  be  procur^. 

THE  PETTY  FARM  BARONS 

That  there  has  been  financial  prosperity 
can  not  be  denied,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  see 
how  this  has  been  used  by  the  farmer.  A  few 
have  increased  their  acreage  and  depend  largely 
on  raw  immigrants  or  the  city  employment 
bureaus  for  help.  This  class  of  petty  farm 
barons,  in  my  judgment,  can  not  t5q)ify  the  ideal 
farmer  of  the  future.  Others,  having  accumu¬ 
lated  a  little  store  of  savings,  invest  these  in  a 
house  and  lot  “in  town,”  and  rent  the  farm. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  farm  is  still  a  place  to 
work  and  has  two  families  to  support  with  the 
loss  of  one  fairly  efficient  laborer.  This  “ideal” 
ending  of  an  active  life  is  held  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  and  middle-aged  farmers  and  is  a 
direct  commentary  on  the  isolation  of  the  farm 
home  in  spite  of  telephone,  R.  F,  D.,  good  roads, 
and  automobiles.  Another  class  is  reducing  the 
number  of  acres  worked  by  each,  so  that  they 
may  be  independent  of  hired  help.  This  class  is 
increased  by  the  “ten-acres-enough”  city  man. 

I  think  the  main  difficulty  is  that  we  think  of 
the  farmer  of  the  future  as  he  has  been  seen  and 
glorified  in  the  past — the  individual  owner  and 
worker  of  land  with  stock  and  tools  to  suit  his 
acres,  the  whole  to  be  cared  for  by  himself  and 
family.  In  a  sense  this  is  an  independent  life; 
but  viewed  from  another  standpoint  the  farmer 
is  tied  to  the  land  and  his  independence  b  a 
fiction  of  sentiment. 

Some  day,  I  believe,  the  farmer  will  follow 
the  example  of  other  manufacturers  and 'join 
with  his  neighbors  in  the  capitalization  of 
their  joint  resources  in  some  form  of  corpora¬ 
tion  in  which  the  stockholders  and  laborers 
will  be  the  same  persons.  In  such  an  organ¬ 
ization  work  could  be  systematized,  and  econo¬ 
mies  practised  in  the  purchase  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  in  marketing  produce  that  are  now 
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almost  impossible.  Adequate  scope  could  be 
afforded  for  specializing.  Community  life 
would  be  strengthened  by  community  of  effort 
and  the  transformation  of  isolated  farm  homes 
into  a  farm  village  with  sanitary  and  other 
conveniences,  making  the  individud  farm  home 
comparable  with  homes  of  similar  size  in  the 
dty.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  forecast  the  real 
independence  of  the  corporation  farmer  of  the 
future,  since  hired  help  might  be  di^nsed 
with.  Better  than  all  else  would  be  the  added 
attractiveness  of  farm  life  for  the  ambitious 
boys  and  girls  who  now  are  lured  to  the  city. 

Perhaps  my  suggestion  has  been  tried  out 
somewhere;  but  if  so,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  H.  A.  H. 

JEREMIAH,  GO  SOUTH  I 

Mr.  Anderson  has  scientifically  presented 
Jeremiah’s  obstacles  in  returning  to  the  farm 
when  the  farm  is  located  in  the  com  or  wheat 
belt  or  in  that  section  known  as  arid.  But 
nothing  has  been  said  relative  to  a  section  where, 
to  my  mind,  failure  would  be  unknown  to  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil  intelligently.  I  refer  to 
the  southern  and  central  sections  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

To-day,  land  ran^ng  from  a  rich,  sandy  loam 
at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  to  the 
finest  black  prairie  soil  costing  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  can  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity.  (By  way  of  parenthesis,  let 
me  say  that  the  choicest  area  of  the  com  belt 
has  no  soil  that  surpasses  our  black  prairie.) 
These  figures  cover  the  initial  and  only  cost  so 
far  as  the  land  itself  is  concerned,  since  the 
lands  are  ready  for  the  plow — no  irrigation, 
stone  digging,  no  pumping  plants  to  operate,  or 
timber  to  fell.  Stock,  machinery,  and  labor, 
requisites  on  any  farm,  are  the  only  other 
items  requiring  expenditure. 

But  suppose  that  our  Jeremiah  prefers  to  take 
a  lease  and  defer  purchasing  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  section  in  which  he  will  succeed. 
The  opportunity  is  his  for  the  asking;  the  writer 
knows  of  hundreds  of  farms  that  can  be  had  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  acre, 
all  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  artesian  wells,  and  the  number  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  tenants’  houses,  etc.  These  farms  cover 
from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres  and 
are  not  by  any  means  worn  or  exhausted. 

Here  cattle  and  stock  are  pastured  the  year 
round,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  building 
expensive  bams  to  protect  them  from  the  blasts 
and  snows  of  a  hard  winter,  and  the  harvesting 
of  large  amounts  of  feed  stuff  with  which  to  car¬ 
ry  them  over  until  the  advent  of  a  tardy  spring. 
Here  water  and  feed  are  problems  of  which  we 


read  and  e:^rience  nothing.  Here  the  greatest  I 
diversification  of  crops  can  be  practis^;  and  I 
to-day  the  markets  for  perishable  crops  are  as  - 
near  the  remotest  South  as  are  those  of  any 
section  of  the  United  States.  t 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  solely  I 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  advantages  of  tl^  I 
section  are  unknown  that  more  are  not  fating  I 
this  route  to  a  happier  and  a  fuller  life.  * 

J.  C.  P. 

U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Tutuila,  Samoa. 

CONCERNING  THE  “JENNIE  BRICE” 
MOCK  TRIALS 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  t 
the  Mock  Trials  instituted  by  you.  on  “The  | 
Case  of  Jennie  Brice.”  Aside  from  the  ad-  I 
vertisement  they  have  given  you,  and  the  I 
amusement  they  will  give  the  people,  I  believe  * 
the  instmction  they  will  afford  orphans  and  ^ 
widows  is  inestimable. 

Having  been  associated  with  my  father,  who 
was  judge  of  probate  court  in  a  thriving  city 
of  the  West,  as  his  private  secretary  and  office  ' 
assistant  for  six  years,  and  associated  later 
with  my  husband  in  his  work  for  eight  years 
as  court  reporter,  it  has  been  one  of  the  as¬ 
tounding  problems  of  my  life — the  helplessness 
of  women  and  children  who  come  before  courts. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  with  small  estates  in  litigation  often  are 
forced  to  do  for  themselves  what  able  lawyers 
do  for  the  richer  classes.  You  can  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  assure  you  you  have  done 
a  work  which  I  believe  is  a  necessary  part 
of  practical  education. 

I  recall  one  child  sent  to  an  asylum  by  grasp¬ 
ing  relatives,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  would  be 
free  had  it  not  been  for  this  fear  of  courts. 

I  never  enjoyed  anything  as  I  did  the  Mock 
Trial  held  here:  the  ladies  entered  into  it  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  that  the  men  have  almost 
persuaded  us  to  repeat  the  entertainment  after 
the  holidays. 

Another  thing  I  will  mention,  which  I  failed 
to  mention  in  my  report  mailed  on  the  i8tb: 
the  ladies  of  all  the  churches,  and  non-church 
members  too,  took  part;  and  one  of  the  points 
recalled  so  often  after  the  trial  was  the  fact 
that  these  churches  had  been  brought  together 
so  harmoniously  and  happily. 

You  can  judge  of  the  interest  and  excitement 
when  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  came 
out  in  the  pelting  rain  and  spent  the  afternoon 
at  the  trial. 

I  only  wish,  in  due  time,  you  would  repeat 
this  thing  with  probate  court  work  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature,  where  the  widow  and  orphan  have 
important  parts. 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.  Mrs.  B.  B.  W. 
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Dr.  Osier  tells  the  following  to  illustrate  the 
elasticity  of  the  English  language,  as  used  by 
the  Southern  negro. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  clinic  a  negress 
with  a  broken  jaw.  The  examining  physician, 
intent  on  discovering  the  exact  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  injury,  asked  numerous  questions. 
To  all  of  them  the  negress  returned  evasive 
answers.  Finally  she  admitted  that  she  was 
“hit  by  a  object.” 

“Was  it  a  large  object  or  a  small  object?” 
asked  the  physician. 

“ToUe’by  large.” 

“Was  it  a  hard  object  or  a  soft  object?” 

“ToUe’by  hard.” 

“Was  it  coming  rapidly  or  slowly?” 

“ToUe’by  fast.” 

Then,  her  patience  exhausted,  the  negress 
turned  to  the  physician.  “To  teU  the  truth, 
doctor,  I  was  jest  simply  kick’  in  the  face  by  a 
gen’leman  friend.” 


The  lawyer  was  sitting  at  his  desk  absorbed 
in  the  preparation  of  a  brief.  So  bent  was  he  on 
his  work  that  he  did  not  hear  the  door  as  it  was 
pushed  gently  open,  nor  see  the  curly  head  that 
was  thrust  into  his  oflSce.  A  little  sob  attracted 
his  notice,  and,  turning,  he  saw  a  face  that  was 
Mreaked  with  tears  and  told  plainly  that  feel¬ 
ings  had  been  hurt. 

“Well,  my  Uttle  man,  did  you  want  to  see  me?” 

“Are  you  a  lawyer?” 

“Yes.  What  do  you  want?” 


“I  want” — and  there  w’as  a  resolute  ring  in 
his  voice — “I  want  a  divorce  from  my  papa 
and  mama.” 


At  a  recent  banquet  David  Belasco  was  be¬ 
ing  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  play, 
“The  Governor’s  Lady,”  to  which  he  responded: 

“Writing  plays  is  risky  business.  Past  tri¬ 
umphs  don’t  count.  He  who  has  written  twen¬ 
ty  superb  pieces  is  just  as  likely  to  be  damned 
on  his  twenty-first  piece  as  any  tyro.  For  in¬ 
stance: 

‘^‘A  playwright  of  my  acquaintance  sat  in  the 
front  row  on  a  first  night  of  a  new  piece  of  his 
own.  The  play  was  a  complete  faUure.  As 
my  friend  sat,  pale  and  sad,  amid  the  hisses,  a 
woman  sitting  behind  him  leaned  forward  and 
said: 

“  ‘Excuse  me,  sir;  but,  knowing  you  to  be 
the  author  of  this  play,  I  took  the  liberty,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  performance,  of  snipping 
off  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Allow  me  to  return  it 
to  you.’  ” 


At  a  dinner  not  long  ago  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
was  talking  on  the  subject  of  success. 

“Success  in  finance,”  said  Mr.  Lawson,  “is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  prompt  action.  The 
doubting,  hesitating,  Hamlet  type  of  man  had 
best  keep  out  of  finance.  He  is  quite  sure  to  be 
swamjjed.  The  Street  hasn’t  much  use  for 
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him.  I  had  a  boyhood  friend  of  this  type, 
named  Grimes.  He  was  a  falterer,  a  doubter, 
a  Hamlet  of  the  most  exaggerated  type. 

“One  evening  I  stopped  to  call  on  him  and 
found  him  in  a  deep  study,  bent  over  a  white 
waistcoat  lying  on  a  table. 

“  ‘Hello,  Grimes,’  I  said.  ‘What’s  the 
trouble?’ 

“  ‘This  waistcoat,’'  he  replied,  holding  the 
garment  up  to  my  view.  ‘It’s  too  dirty  to  wear, 
and  not  dirty  enough  to  send  to  the  laundry. 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it!’  ” 

0 

An  English  lad  went  to  visit  his  two  Scotch 
cousins  last  summer  during  his  vacation.  His 
breakfast  every  morning  consisted  of  plain  oat¬ 
meal,  and  he  became  thoroughly  tired  of  it. 
One  morning  when  he  felt  that  he  could  endure 
it  no  longer  he  said: 

“Say,  Freddy,  don’t  you  ever  have  milk  with 
your  porridge?” 

Fr^dy  turned  to  his  brother  and  grinned. 
“Eh,  James,”  he  said,  “the  lad  thinks  it’s 
Christmas.” 


George  Bernard  Shaw  was  recently  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  house  party.  While  the  other  guests 
were  dancing,  one  of  the  onlookers  called  Mr. 
Shaw’s  attention  to  the  awkward  dancing  of  a 
German  professor. 

“Really  horrid  dancing,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Shaw?” 

G.  B.  S.  was  not  at  a  loss  for  the  true  Shav¬ 
ian  response.  “Oh,  that’s  not  dancing,”  he 
answered.  “That’s  the  New  Ethical  Move¬ 
ment!” 


Two  Kansas  City  lawyers,  whose  names 
are  withheld  for  obvious  reasons,  declare  that 
they  were  present  when  the  following  incident 
occurred: 

Uncle  Mose  was  a  chronic  thief  who  usually 
managed  to  keep  within  the  petty  larceny 
limit.  One  time  he  miscalculated,  however, 
and  was  sent  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny. 

“Have  you  a  lawyer,  Mose?”  asked  the  court. 

“No,  sah.” 

“Well,  to  be  perfectly  fair.  I’ll  appoint  a 
couple.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown  will  act  as 
counsel.” 

“What’s  dat?” 

“.\ct  as  your  lawyers — consult  with  them 
and  prepare  to  tell  me  whether  you  are  guilty  or 
not  guilty.” 

“Yas,  sah.” 

Mose  talked  to  his  attorneys  for  a  few 


moments  in  husky  whispers.  The  judge  raiig}|t 
only  the  word  alihi^  several  times  repeated. 
Then  Mose  arose,  scratched  his  head,  and 
addressed  the  court: 

“Jedge,  yoh  Honah,”  he  said.  “Cou’se 
Ah’s  only  an  ign’ant  niggah,  an’  Ah  don’  want 
toh  bothah  yoh  Honah,  but  Ah  would  suttinly 
like  toh  trade,  yoh  Honah,  one  ob  dese  yeah 
lawyers  foh  a  witness.” 

0 

Two  members  of  a  country  club  were  dis¬ 
cussing  a  fellow  member.  The  latter,  it  ^ 
pears,  did  not  have  a  reputation  for  outbursts 
of  wild  extravagance. 

“I  understand  that  ‘Bucky’  Brown  has  quit 
the  game  of  golf.” 

“What!  ‘Bucky’  Brown?  He  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  the  game!  Why  on  earth  did  he  stop 
playing?” 

“He  lost  his  golf  ball.” 

0 

A  charming  young  woman  walked  into  the 
stationer’s  shop  in  a  village,  and  asked  to  see 
some  typewriting  paper.  After  making  her  s^ 
lection,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment.  “Do  you 
make  any  reduction  to  clergymen?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  stationer  promptly.  “Are 
you  a  clergyman’s  wife?” 

“N-no,”  she  answered. 

“A  clergyman’s  daughter,  probably,”  said 
the  man,  as  he  tied  up  the  package. 

“No,”  was  the  young  woman’s  besitatini 
answer.  “But” — and  she  leaned  over  the 
counter  and  spoke  in  a  confidential  whisper— 
“if  nothing  happens  I  shall  be  engaged  to  a 
theological  student  as  soon  as  he  comes  home 
from  college  next  term.” 

0 

On  his  eighty-fourth  birthday  Paul  Smith, 
the  veteran  Adirondack  hotel-keeper  who  start¬ 
ed  life  as  a  guide  and  died  last  year  owning 
a  million  dollars’  worth  of  forest  land,  w'as  talk¬ 
ing  about  boundary  disputes  with  an  old  friend. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  of  the  lawsuit  over  a  title 
that  I  had  with  Jones  down  in  Malone  last 
summer?”  asked  Paul,  with  a  twinkle  in  hb  eyes. 

The  friend  had  not  heard. 

“Well,”  said  Paul,  “it  was  thb  way.  I  at 
in  the  court-room,  before  the  case  opened,  with 
my  witnesses  around  me.  Jones  bustled  in, 
stopped,  looked  my  witnesses  over  carefully, 
and  said,  ‘Paul,  are  those  your  witnesses?' 

“  ‘They  are,’  said  I. 

“  ‘Then  you  win,’  said  he.  ‘I’ve  had  them 
witnesses  twice  myself.’” 
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IRACLE?  Foresight?  Coin¬ 
cidence?  Consequence? 

Four  frequent  questions  that 
land  on  Everybody’s  nowadays, 
in  the  mail,  in  personal  conversation,  and 
in  newspaper  press  comment. 

We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Lawson’s  work 
and  the  Pujo  Committee’s. 

A  magazine  such  as  Everybody’s  doesn’t 
have  to  wait  long  to  learn  what  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse  it  will  get  to  any  of  its  more  im¬ 
portant  articles.  Letters  and  visitors  and 
editorials  all  come  flocking  in  to  tell  their 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Now  it’s  a  satisfaction  to  find  prompt 
favor  for  a  worthy  crusade.  But  it  is  no 
fatal  disappointment  to  get  expressions  of 
disfavor.  It  is  easy  to  know  that  such 
conunent  will  come — and,  in  large  measure, 
from  what  direction  it  will  come. 

The  finest  thing  of  all  is  to  see  the  definite 
drift  of  large  elements  of  public  opinion 
which  begin  in  disfavor  of  some  big  crusade 
known  by  us  to  be  right,  turn  gradually  to 
favor  as  proof  and  conviction  pUe  up. 

In  with  the  snowdrift  of  letters  from 
those  who  welcomed  Mr.  Lawson’s  return 
to  print,  in  with  the  wide  newspap>er  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  important  work  undertaken, 
came  the  flurries  of  negative  opinion. 
Some  carping,  some  misimderstanding,  some 
disbelieving  the  existence  of  the  evils  he 
challenged. 

Different  now.  Letters  take  another  tone. 

Editorials  that  came  to  scoff  remain  to 
pray. 

That’s  why  they  are  asking,  “Miracle, 
foresight,  coincidence,  or  consequence?” 

What  difference  does  that  make?  Ail 
true,  isn’t  it? 


Is  there  any  one  left  who  doesn’t  realize 
that  Mr.  Lawson  saw  the  whole  situation 
regarding  the  moral  standards  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  control  of  banking  credit? 

Any  one  who  read  the  testimony  of  the 
very  pundits  themselves,  the  high  priests 
of  the  temple  of  Mammon — Morgan,  Stur¬ 
gis,  Schiff,  Baker,  Reynolds,  Perkins,  and 
the  rest — who  doesn’t  know  that  they  con¬ 
firmed  by  direction  or  indirection  every 
position  taken  in  “The  Remedy”? 

Any  one  watching  the  course  of  ppblic 
opinion  and  prospective  legislation.  Federal 
and  state,  who  doesn’t  know  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  “The  Remedy”  are  potent  in¬ 
fluences  in  gmding  the  drawing  of  statutes 
to  be  passed? 

Any  one  watching  “The  Remedy”  and 
the  Pujo  Committee  who  doubts  that  Mr. 
Lawson  knew  exactly  what  existed  to  be 
discovered,  and  that  the  Committee  was 
bound  to  discover  it  as  soon  as  search  was 
made? 

Several  hundred  thousand  readers  and 
the  country  at  large  have  good  reason  to 
remember  “Frenzied  Finance.” 

Unbelievable  things  told  in  it  about 
life  -  insurance  companies,  for  instance. 
And  within  a  few  months  the  officials  of 
the  companies  involved  were  telling  worse 
things  about  themselves  and  each  other 
than  “Frenzied  Finance”  had  even  hinted. 

Yet  the  author  had  known  much  of  those 
further  facts,  holding  them  back  because 
doubly  incredible. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  such  articles 
stretch  the  truth. 

That’s  a  great  mistake  as  far  as  Every¬ 
body’s  is  concerned.  It  is  the  practise 
here  to  stop  well  inside  of  w’hat  might  be 
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told.  The  long-distance  runner  saves  some¬ 
thing  for  a  perhaps  'heeded  sprint.  Our 
readers  may  feel  sure  that  when  we  go  after 
a  bad  man  or  a  bad  measure  or  a  l^d  con¬ 
dition,  we  save  some_  of  the  facts  and  am¬ 
munition  for  further  iise  if  necessary. 

COURTHOUSE-CLEANING 

Just  a  year  ago  “Big  Business  and  the 
Bench,”  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  was  getting 
fairly  under  way  in  Everybody’s.  What 
a  storm  it  raised  to  tell  the  truth — part  of 
the  truth — about  certain  evil  things  in  the 
American  judiciary! 

Incredible,  they  were  called. 

Not  all  of  the  magistrates  then  on  the 
bench  to 'whom  Mr.  Connolly  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  are  now  presiding  in  court. 

Judge  Cornelius  S.  Hanford  of  Seattle 
resign^  under  fire  of  newspaper  exposure 
and  congressional  inquiry. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  of  Scranton 
has  bi^n  imp)eached  and  removed  from 
oflSce. 

We  observe  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
January  5th  that,  on  the  evening  before, 
three  thousand  citizens  in  mass-meeting 
denounced  Judge  John  C.  Pollock  for  his 
course  in  a  gas  case  of  great  importance, 
and  heard  the  mayor  declare — “if  Ws  action 
in  the  river  case  was  judicial  forgery,  this 
case  was  the  simple  theft  of  a  crook.” 

Mr.  Connolly’s  story  of  Judge  Pollock’s 
judicial  career  was  quoted  with  approval 
by  speakers  at  this  meeting. 

Is  there  any  one  who  t^ks  that  in  one 
short  series  of  articles  Everybody’s  pub¬ 
lished  all  the  facts  at  its  command  on  the 
subject  of  “Big  Business  and  the  Bench”? 

“  the  sacred  circle  of  the  law  ” 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  in  passing,  we 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  sf>eech  by 
Caruthers  Ewing,  Esq.,  of  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Under  the  title  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,”  this  was  the  annual  address  before 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association  at  its  meeting 
last  May,  half  of  it  devoted  to  a  bitter 
attack  on  Mr.  Connolly  for  what  he  wrote 
in  Everybody’s. 

Our  readers  may  care  to  know  that  Mr. 
Connolly  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  speech 
by  a  $100,000  suit  for  libel  in  the  F^eral 
court  against  the  publishers  of  a  legal 


journal  which  reprinted  with  approval  tlie 
more  violent  p>arts. 

We  observe  as  an  embodiment  of  Mr. 
Ewing’s  mental  processes  on  the  state  of 
the  judiciary  that  he  says:  “The  calm  delib¬ 
eration  of  the  thinking  men  placed  on  the 
bench  to  draw  about  our  heads  the  sacred 
circle  of  the  law,  is  about  all  that  is  left  us 
of  an  orderly  government.” 

JENNIE  BRICE 

It  is  exp>ected  that  the  awards  of  prizes 
to  competitors  in  “The  Case  of  Jennie 
Brice”  will  be  determined  by  the  judges  in 
time  for  detailed  announcement  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  this  magazine.  Enough 
is  known  now  to  prove  that  the  contest  was 
one  of  the  greatest  successes  on  record. 
Hundreds  of  comp>etitors  were  formally  en¬ 
tered,  thousands  participated  in  the  mock 
trials  themselves,  and  the  audiences  totaled 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  full  story  of  the  competition  will  be 
told  in  the  next  number  of  Everybody’s. 
It  is  possible  here  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  many  striking  episodes. 

In  one  instance  a  juror,  feeling  profoundly 
the  importance  of  his  position,  vowed  that 
he  would  stay  in  the  jury  room  all  night 
before  he  would  yield  his  conscience ;  in 
another  city  bloodhounds  attached  to  the 
police  station  were  put  on  the  trail  of  the 
supp>osed  criminal ;  in  various  trials  Jennie 
Brice  appeared  suddenly  at  the  back  of  the 
auditorium  and  came  down  the  aisle  pro¬ 
claiming  the  innocence  of  the  accused;  trials 
of  peculiar  interest  were  held  in  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  a  blind  asylum,  and 
a  state’s  prison. 

In  some  places  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  presided,  district  attorneys  prose¬ 
cuted,  and  newspaper  men  were  the  allied 
criminals. 

The  letters  of  appreciition  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  Everybody’s,  and  the 
great  success  of  the  contest  raises  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  repeated 
with  other  material.  If  our  readers  want 
another  mock  trial.  Everybody’s  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  the  story  and  the  prizes. 

We  shall  be  grateful  for  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  if  sufficient  interest  is  indicated  we 
shall  see  to  it  that  next  fall  a  story  equally 
fruitful  of  interest,  mystery,  and  mock-trii 
possibilities,  by  a  distinguished  author,  is 
offered  in  our  pages. 
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Men  of  Tomorrow 

Many  a  boy,  started  off  with  a  sorry  fund  of  health,  has  been  built  mto  a  mental  and  physical 
"husky”  by  helpful  environment  and  properly  selected  food. 

No  one  can  build  a  sturdy,  time-rewting  wall  with  poor  materials.  No  one  can  build  a  strong, 
minly  boy  on  flimsy  food. 

The  boy  is  really  more  important  than  the  wall  I 
Ever  think  of  that? 

Yet  you  may  be  very  particular  when  you  inspect  the  materials  you  are  to  put  mto  your  house 
walk. 

But  how  about  the  boy — is  his  building  material  being  considered? 

Mind  and  body  must  be  properly  trained  to  make  the  Master  Man. 

A  true  Brain  and  Body  food  is 

Grape=Nuts 

k  possesses  those  vital  elements  required  by  Nature  for  building  up  strong  young  bodies  and 
active  brains. 

**  There*s  a  Reason** 

PaUui  Cereal  Company,  Limited,  Canadian  Poetum  Cereal  Co.,  Lid. 

Btille  Creek,  Mien.,  U.  S.  A.  Windsor,  Ontario,  Cana^ 
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What  kind  of  music 


The  Victor-Victrola  will  bring 
your  kind  of  music  right  into 

your  home. 

Your  kind  of  music 
— the  kind  you  like 
best — sung  and  played 
vi«.,.vic^i.iv.$i5  as  you  have  probably 

never  heard  it  before. 

Your  kind  of  music 
perfectly  rendered  by 
the  or  Id’s  greatest 
artists  whenever  you 

Victor- VictroU  VIII,  $40  .  .  -  . 

“*'■  Wish  to  hear  it. 


Victor- VictroU  VIII,  $40 
Oak 


Victor 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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do  YOU  like  best? 


You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  feel  you  can  |  J 
afford  a  $ioo  or  ^200  instrument — any  Victrola 
you  choose  as  the  in¬ 
strument  for  your  home 
will  play  every  record 
in  the  Victor  catalog, 
and  will  give  you  almost 
as  perfect  music  as  the 
Victrola  XVI,  the  in¬ 
strument  by  which  the 


value  of  all  musical  m 


struments  is  measured. 


Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city 
in  the  world  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  Victor-Victrola  to  you 
and  play  any  music  you  wish  to 
hear. 


Victor  Talkinir  Machine  Co. 


Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


■erli.rr  CmnoplKioe  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Dteribotors 


Alwayi  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles— /Ar  combination.  There  is 


DO  other  way  to  cet  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victrol* 


Victrola 


Kindly  mention  Ever>’body  s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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“Yes.  This  is  Campbeirs.’* 
‘■VrOU  don’t  tell  me!  Well,  it  is  perfection!” 

M.  \r^A  tk  le  ie  r\r\  in^anino«*«r 


^  And  this  is  no  imaginary  conversation.  You  may 
hear  it  any  day  in  a  thousand  American  homes.  There 
are  people  still  who  do  not  know 


TOMATO 

OUP 


They  cannot  realize  its  quality  until  they  taste  it.  Such 
appetizing  flavor,  such  richness  and  delicacy  combined, 
seem  to  them  incredible  outside  of  a  home-made  soup.  Yet 
among  those  who  use  Campbell’s,  the  most  critical  and 
^  “particular”  are  first  to  appreciate  that 

the  best  of  home-made  soups  rarely  even 
approach  this  in  excellence,  and  that  no 
1  better  is  made  anywhere. 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

©  Beef 

Bouillon 

I’m  waiting  Celery 

.  w  Chicken 

And^  lor  th.  Robert  E.  Chicken  G 

You  link  bear,  the  lairert  Clam  Boui 

of  fare  V  1 

You  I  would  take  home  I 


Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

V  ermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


Put  carnival  warmth  in 

Ki  umm 


To  put  one  at  his  or  her  very  J 

cheer  into  the  scene,  there 

must  ever  be  cozy  warmth,  .^W  j2| 

healthful  and  reliable,  gP  1'^  JM  ^  )| 

That’s  why  you’ll  find,  even  m  f  l!|  /  I 

in  the  much-advertised  re-  ^  -  'iflffll  »  *  ^  I 

sorts  of  Florida,  Southern  I  Bllipl 

California,  the  Riviera, Cairo,  m  ^  •  I 

India,  Japan,  etc.,  that  the  _  3BifcB3 

leading  hotels,  casinos,  sani-  '  ^  ^ 

tariums  and  baths  are  now 

warmed  and  ventilated  by 

People  used  to  travel  solely  for 
1  *1  rixf  /^i\T  IrvCII  climate  but  now  even  the  hum- 
/\lVlrKll,AN  ^7  IlirAI  cottage  can  make  Ws  own 

climate  in  his  home,  day  and 
night,  at  the  turn  of  a  valve! 
It’s  Ae  kind  of  warmth  that 
puts  heart  into  the  home,  for  the  young  couples,  as  well  as  for  children 
and  elders.  IDEAL  Boilers  do  not  merely  “  bum  coal  ” —  they 
develop  and  utilize  the  full  heating  power  contained  in  each 
pound  of  coal. 

And  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  stationed  under  windows,  in  vestibules,  halls, 
along  outer  walls  to  meet  and  surely  warm  the  coldest  air  that  beats  upon  them. 

^  The  force  or  direction  of  the  wind,  or  intensity  of  the  cold  do  not  matter.  There  is  cami- 

twH  val  warmth,  summer  softness  throughout  the  house  on  the  most  temi>estuous  Winter  days. 

H  '  {  ideal  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  protect  the  family  health,  save  enough  in  coal 

Bl.bB  *°°°  repay  their  cost,  they  need  no  repairs,  keep  all  ashes,  soot  and  coal-gases  out  of  the 

living  rooms,  are  absolutely  safe,  and  a  child  can  run  the  outfit — ^which  will  last  as  long  as 
'  ^  the  building  itself  shall  stand.  If  property 

is  sold,  you  get  full  money  back,  or  com¬ 
mand  10$(  to  1S$1  higher  rental  —  the 
outfit  is  therefore  an  investment,  not 
an  expense. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  our  free  book, 
“Ideal  Heating  Investments.”  Write  to¬ 
day  telling  size  of  house,  store,  school, 
church,  etc.,  you  wish  to  heat.  Whether 
your  building  is  OLD  or  new,  FARM  or 
city,  do  not  delay  investigating  this  best 
INVESTMENT  feature  of  a  building. 


Boilers 


Radiators 


AMo.Z-22-W  IDEAL  Bollei 
sad  461  ,q.  H.  ol  3t-la. 
AMBRICAN  Radiators, 
castlag  the  owae,  fS30, 
ware  ased  to  heat  this  cot¬ 
tage.  At  these  prices  the 
goods  caa  be  bought  oi  say 
tapatable.  competeat  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  aot  laclade 
coats  ol  labor,  pipe, valves, 
Italght.  etc.,  which  are  ea- 
tia  sad  vary  accordiag  to 
clhaatic  sad  other  coa- 
dUloas 


norite  nr  also  for  catalogue 
of  ARCO  WARD  Vacuum 
Cleaner,  that  $ett  in  cellar 
and  it  connected  by  iron  suc¬ 
tion  pipes  to  rooms  above.  1 1 
it  the  first  genuinely  prac¬ 
tical  machine  put  on  the 
market,  and  will  last  as 
long  as  the  building. 


Write  Department  2( 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Shoatrooms  in  all 
large  cities 
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JLIjMEKSON  consiclere<i“tli2  power 
to  command  the  presence  of  accom¬ 
plished  men”  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  nobility,  and  it  was 
the  sage  of  Concord,  also,  who  said 
that  the  only  aristocracy  was  that  of 
intellect. 

It  is  because  kings  enjoy  peculiar 
opportunities,  rare  privil^es  and  un¬ 
usual  advantages  for  brt)ad  culture, 
because  they  can  command  the  best 
in  persons  and  genius,  possess  the 
sovereign  in  art, literature  and  music, 
that  H'e  regard  their  acknowledged 
preferences  with  respect  and  accept 
the  royal  appointment  as  authorita¬ 
tive  and  final. 

The  advance  of  democracy  has 
wrought  an  inevitable  change  in  the 
political  status  of  the  king — but 
socially  and  artistically  his  iinprima- 
tnr  has  a  value  and  significance 
beyond  all  other  temporal  honors. 

Our  modem  hereditary  mlers — the 
Romanoffs,  Hapsburgs,  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  Bourbons,  Coburgs  andGuelphs 
are,  in  their  respective  countries,  what 
Washington  was  to  his  people,  “the 
first  gentleman  of  the  land.” 

'rhe  Crown  of  course  makes  many 
and  varied  purchases.  The  Royal 
Appointment,  however,  is  reserved 
for  those  industrial  leaders  whose 
products,  by  their  unquestioned 


merit,  have  earned  this  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  Royal  approval. 

The  throne  may  be  as  Napoleon 
said  “only  boards  covered  with  vel¬ 
vet,"  but  birth,  breeding,  travel, 
training,  opportunity  and  exper¬ 
ience  make  the  ruler  a  critical  and 
discriminating  gentleman  of  culture. 

To  Americans,  the  vnprimatur  of 
a  king  or  of  an  emperor,  translated 
into  the  words  “by  royal  appoint¬ 
ment,  "is  significant  because  it  stands 
for  the  highest  and  broadest  culture, 
an  intelligent  appreciation,  an 
authoritative  dictum. 

Probably  no  articles  of  American 
manufacture  have  ever  received  so  many 
or  such  distinguished  honors  from  Royalty 
as  the  instruments  made  by  the  Aeolian 
Company.  The  regard  in  which  these  in¬ 
struments  are  held  by  those  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  of  artistic  merit,  is  reflected 
in  these  appointments. 

Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  —  Hix  Imperial 
Majesty  Wilhelm  II,  German  Kmperor. 

Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  — His  Majesty 
George  V  of  England. 

Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  —  His  Majesty 
Albert  I  of  Belgium. 

Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  —  His  Majesty 
Alphonse  XIII  of  Spain. 

Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  —  His  Majesty 
Ferdinand  I  of  Bulgaria. 

Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment— His  Royal  High- 
neaa  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden. 
Appointment  from  the  Vatican— Pope  Pius  X. 
Official  Recognition  of  French  Government  Legion 
of  Honor.  (Personal  decoration  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aeolian  Company). 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

Aeofian  Hall,  New  York 
Steinway,  Steck.  Stuyresant.  Stroud,  Wlieelock 
and  Weber  Pianola  Pianos 
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This  is  one  of  the  times 
nnhen  Peter's  is  popular 


You  often  feel  that  between-meal  hunger,  that 
longing  for  something  really  delicate  and  delicious. 

This  is  just  the  desire  that  Peter’s  Milk  Choco¬ 
late  satisfies.  The  indescribable  blend  of  finest 
chocolate,  richest  milk  and  purest  sugar  makes 
it  the  very  thing  you  want. 


"Hiti  ms  the  Alps  im  QtuiUty 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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How  is  it  the  contents  of  Trinidad 
Lake  make  roofing  lastingly  waterproof? 

Trinidad  Lake  is  a  lake  of  natural  asphalt— the 
everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.  This  asphalt 
abounds  with  natural  oils  that  keep  it  pliable  and 
give  it  lasting  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Any  substitute  for  natural  asphalt  in  roofing  is 
deceiving  and  disappointing — especially  the  substi¬ 
tutes  that  are  used  to  make  roofing  look  like  genuine 
natural  asphalt  roofing.  They  are  like  it  in  looks 
only,  and  before  long  they  dry^-out,  crack,  and  leak. 

Genasco  Roofing  is  made  of  the  standard  asphalt  of 
the  world.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity — a  nec¬ 
essary  quality  to  make  roofing  permanently  waterproof. 

This  is  why  you  should  insist  on  Genasco  Roofing 
to  insure  endurance  and  real  economy. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface— several  weiiihts.  Guaranteed— in 
writing,  if  you  want  it.  Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 

The  Kant4eak  Kleet  waterproofs  the  seams  as  effectually  as  this  asphalt  waterproofs  the  roof* 
ing.  Does  away  with  cement.  Prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Trinidad  Asph^t  Lake 
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EACH  MAN  HAS  AN  APTITUDE  BORN  WITH  HIM  TO  DO 
p  EASILY  SOME  FEAT  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ANY  OTHEK. 

—EMERSON. 
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SERVICE 


%  - 

\ 

V. 


When  you  buy  a  Welsbach 
^  Mantle  you  know  its  reliability. 
m  You  know  the  maker  assures 
M  its  superiority.  You  know  that  Welsbach 
w  Mantles  are  stronger,  brighter,  presence  truer 
color  value,  and  consume  less  gas  than  any 
other  mantle. 

flTo  avoid  the  risk  of  inferiority  that 
always  goes  with  the  unknown,  you  must  Irf 
discriminate — say  “Welsbach**  and  mean  U 
Welsbach.  W 


FOR  UPRIGHT  AND  INVERTED  LAMPS 


BEST  OUAUTY,  He. 
OTHERS.  25c,  15c,  l«c. 


^^W/ELD  or 


ALL 


^  SOLD  BY 

ALL  GAS  COMPANIES 
AND  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

WELSBACH  COMPANY 
Gloucester  New  Jersey 
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ED.  PINAUD 

195  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG. 

NEW  YORK 
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HAIR  TONIC 


(the  origincd  Eau  de  Quinine) 

for  preserving  the  hair  and 
increasing  its  beauty.  It  is  fine  for 
removing  dandruff  and  keeping 
the  scalp  clean.” 

50c  and  $1.00  per  bottle.  Ask 
any  dealer. 

Test  it  before  buying.  Send  10c 
for  a  testing  bottle  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Offices. 


PARFUMERIE 
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“I  assure  you  nothing  equals 


ED.  PINAUD’S 
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stimps.  If  you  ask  we  will  also  send  you  free 

“The  Story  of  Berkey  &  Gay”  telling  how 

the  ambition  of  two 

young  men  established 

Grand  Rapids  as  the 

furniture  center  of  Am- 

erica.  It  should  fire  the 

ambition  of  your  boy. 


Our  dealer,  with  the  displays  on  his 
floors  and  our  portfolio  of  direct  photo¬ 
gravures,  enables  you  to  choose  from  our 
entire  line.  Our  period  pieces  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  standarcls  by  comparison  for 
faithful  studies  from  the  masterpieces  of 
old  times. 


erkey  y  Gay  Furniture  Co 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


ThUinUtd  mtrlt*f 
idtntifitt  m  f^u  t*tk 
Btrktf  6f  Gmf  pUt* 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


ELANDERS’*  furniture  was  originated  by 
the  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co.  It  has 
continually  gained  favor  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  we  studied  it  from  the 

greatest  work  of  Vriedmann  de  Vriese,  who  five 
centuries  ago  was  regarded  as  being  as  great  a  master  in 
wood  as  his  contemporary  Rubens  was  in  oil. 

FLANDERS  pieces  bring  to  perfection  the  rich  beauty 

of  our  native  American  oak.  Simple,  strong  and  beautiful,  they  emphasize 
the  almost  exclusive  appropriateness  of  oak  for  these  17th  Century  de¬ 
signs.  With  age,  they  acquire  the  polish  and  shading  which  speak  of 
friendliness  and  comfort.  “Flanders”  has  no  harsh  lines,  yet  it  offers  no 
undue  ornateness.  It  has  been  imitated,  but  without  success.  Made  with 
the  Berkey  &  Gay  purpose  of  providing  the  beautiful  and  the  enduring,  it  is 

For  Your  Children  Heirlooms 

Ask  the  salesman  to  show  you  the  '^tOU  will  appreciate  our  de  luxe  book, 
Berkey  6c  Gay  shop-mark.  It  is  Y  “Character  in  Furniture,”  giving  a 
not  a  label.  It  is  inlaid.  It  is  made  history  of  period  pieces,  illustrated 

a  part  of  each  piece,  and  is  a  continuing  in  colors,  from  oil  paintings  by  Rene  Vin- 
guaranty  of  honesty  of  material,  excellence  cent.  We  have  no  catalog — our  furniture 
of  workmanship,  reliability  of  design  and  is  not  that  sort.  We  will  send  you  “Char- 
permanence  of  value.  acter  in  Furniture”  for  fifteen  two  cent 


PEBECO  reaches  the  chief_ cause  of  bad  teeth  and  bad  breath — it 
neutralizes  the  mouth-acids  that  gradually  break  down  the  enamel, 
and  it  destroys  the  bacteria  that  cause  these  acids.  To  remove 
these  mouth-acids  means  that  you  have  a  good  chance  to  keep  your 
teeth  for  life. 

Pcbeco  is  the  most  delightfully  refreshing  cleanser,  polisher,  whitener  and  de¬ 
odorizer;  it  hardens  the  gums,  purifies  the  breath  and  stimulates  the  salivary  glands. 
And  having  done  all  and  more  than  the  ordinary  dentifrice  can  do,  Pebeco  has 
“just  begun  to  fight.’’  For  it  is  here  that  science  steps  in  and  makes  it  the  dental 
preparation  that  is  able  to  counteract  the  cause  of  95%  of  all  tooth  decay,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  acids  of  the  mouth  from  attacking  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Send  for  Ten  Day  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers  —  FREE 

by  letter  or  postal  and  prove  Pebeco’s  all-around  perfection  at  our  expense.  “Will 
your  tongue  turn  the  blue  test  paper  pink?’’  Try  the  test — it  is  interesting  and  scientific. 

is  tks  trsdmct  •/  tk*  kniemic  Msratsrin  •/  P.  BsisrsJsrf  B  CtmSauy, 

Htmkmn,  Gsrmsuy.  mud  is  ssU  mil  svsr  tks  wsrld.  Tks  sxirm-larts  U-ctnl 
tukss  Mrs  scsHsmital  kscmuss  snly  a  small  saantity  is  assd  at  sack  krmskint. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  ChemisU,  118  William  Street,  New  York 
ProJucars  of  Lehn  dk  Fink’s  Rivaris  Talcum 
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Sttf-Fillrr. 


der.  14-kt. 


$1,50 


No.  69 
Chased  Hut- 
det.  14-kt. 
No.  3  Fen 
Price 
$1,00 


ymitunUid 

PERFECT 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


You  mud  have  the  “Write  Book**  with  ilt  M  rcpn>duction<  ol 

DIAMOND  POINT,  ^  *■  PERFECT”  FOUNTAIN  PENS - 
lt*i  fm  i(  you  PEN  A  REQUEST  (pr  it  todev  —  NOW 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-b^dy's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


DIAMOND  POINT  PEN  COMPANY 

Lmrfnt  Diatrikmfn  mf  $1,  OO  $2,  SO  ^9ns  im  tkm  O'^rU 

47  West  19th  Street,  New  York 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY,  343  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


httmra  to  tho  Homo  Offico 


Sales  Offices: 


:  New  York,  396-8  Broadway;  Chicago,  222  W.  Madison  St.;  Philadelphia,  |S_ 
908  Walnut  St.;  Pittsburgh,  829-830  Park  Bldg. 
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^  Stop  Cheating  Yourself! 

2\  If  you  use  cheap  carbon  paper  you  save 


If  you  use  cheap  carbon  paper  you  save 
a  few — a  very  few — dollars,  but  you  invite 
disaster  by  having  unreadable  records.  An 
amazing  number  of  good  business  houses 
are  constantly  committing  this  blunder. 

The  reason  is,  that  many  men  have  never 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  importance 
of  carbon  paper.  So  they  leave  it  up  to  their 
employees,  who  naturally  want  to  buy  cheap. 


had  their  attention  called  to  i 
-  of  carbon  paper.  So  they  lea^ 
,.^SI  employees,  who  naturally  wan 


Carbon  Paper 


is  probably  the  highest-priced,  and  certainly  the  most  truly  eco¬ 
nomical.  First,  a  single  sheet  is  good  for  100  letters.  Next,  it 
never  becomes  ineffective  through  drying  out.  Third,  it  is  clean, 
non-smudging  and  not  affected  by  weather.  Last,  and  most 
important  of  all,  it  gives  (in  black  and  blue)  copies  that  will  be 
clear  anti  legible  after  you  are  dead  and  gone. 

Mr.  Business  Man,  you  mustn’t  ignore  the  carbon  question  any 
more.  If  you  do,  some  day,  "somehow,  those  faded,  blurred 
“records”  will  bring  a  loss  ten  times  as  great  as  your  savings 
in  buying  poor  carbon  paper. 

MultiKopy  has  won,  by  sheer  merit,  the  biggest  sales  in  the 
world.  It  is  your  best  guarantee  of  permanently  legible  records, 
because  it  embodies  twenty  years  of  study'  and  chemical  and 
physical  experimenting. 
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Star  Brand  Typewriter  RiUmiis 

guaranteed  to  make  75,000  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  letters  “a”  and 
“e”  without  clogging  the  type 
so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 


Send  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 


Put  it  to  every  test  you  can  think  of, 
or,  better  yet,  tell  your  stenographer 
to  get  a  box  of  MultiKopy  today. 
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Plowing  at  30  Miles  an  Hour 

A.  Ramely  OilPull  Tractor  pulls  an  Ejigine  Gang  Plow, 
often  turning  1 2  furrows  at  once.  This  is  equal  to  a  single  horse- 
plow  moving  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour. 

High  Speed  Plowing  !  That  is  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the 


Until  the  coming  of  the  tractor,  the  plow  was  the  slowest  of  all 
farm  machinery.  It  turned  only  one  furrow  at  a  time,  and  it  moved 
at  2  /4  miles  an  hour. 

A  cablegram  can  be  sent  completely  around  the  world  while  a 
horse-plow  is  moving  200  yards.  But  now,  pulled  by  a  Rumely 
Tractor,  the  plow  has  been  speeded  up.  It  is  no  longer  the  snail 
of  the  farm. 

Tractor  plowing  means  a  Clear  Set  Saving  of  $  I  an  acre 
in  Plowing  alone ;  and  you  can  use  tractors  for  dozens  of 

§  other  jobs,  winter  and  sununer. 

There  are  SI  Rumely  Machines^  all  cost-cutters. 

Send  for  our  Tractor  Book. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  «4 
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If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  wilL 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

,  Muirfactaran  ml  Ika  7,000,000  "B«U"  T«l.»li— w 

IQUIPMCNT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
Mm  OHiemt  fUw  YacL  City  \  Branch  Haaaaai  AH  Principal  Ciliaa 


DO  you  know 
who  made  the 
telephone  that  you 
use  every  day? 

It  is  the  product  of 
the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company — for 
more  than  30  years 
manufacturers  of  all  the 
“Bell”  telephones. 

This  same  company 
r  offers,  in  every  piece 
of  electrical  equipment 
bearing  its  familiar  trade 
mark,  the  perfect  work¬ 
manship,  the  high  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  remark¬ 
able  reliability  of  the 
“BeU”  telephone,  upon 
which  you  depend  so 
absolutely. 

So,  when  you  want  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  a  motor 
or  an  electric  cooking 
utensil,  if  you  would  be 
sure  of  its  quality,  look 
for  the  Western  Electric 
name. 
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offer  the  most  becoming  and  most  comfortable 
way  of  correctly  fitting  your  eyes  that  eighty 
years’  experience  has  developed. 

You  will  find  Fits-U  Eyeglasses  at  your  opti¬ 
cians.  There  is  a  little  mark  on  the  bridge  by 
which  you  can  identify  them.  It  looks  like  this : 


Write  foi  “The  Glass  of  Fashion."  Address  Dept.  A. 

American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eyeg'lasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 

New  York  Chicaeo  San  PrancUco  London 
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These  Boohs 
Are  Yours — 

free  of  cost  if  you 
send  for  them. 
They  are  well 
^  worth  read*  J. 
ing. 


Don't  these  things  make  the  Apollo  worth  looking  into?  We'U  be  glad 
to  furnish  full  information  if  you  will  furnish  your  name  and  address. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES.  403  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 
NEW  York  Show  Rooms.  .  .  sos  Fifth  Avenue 

The  Mstvilte  Clark  Piano  is  one  of  the  fsw  Croat  Instramonts 


Apollo 

Player  Piano 


IT  IS  A  PLAYER 
PIANO  PLUS— 


Why  are  the  world’s  great  pianists  Is  it  because 

they  invariably  strike  the  correct  notes ? .  No — absolutely  no!  If 
tiat  were  the  foundation  of  a  pianist’s  reputation,  their  music  would  be  no  better 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  player  piano — for  all  player  pianos  strike  the  correct  notes. 

Technique  plus  expression  —  into  any  of  different  keys.  No  other 
..1  •  1  *  player  piano  in  the  world  has  ever  succeeded 

these  are  the  great  things  that  make  great  ^,,5^ 

pianists  great  and  these  are  the  things  that  .  ,  m  r  l  c  i 

all  player  pianos,  with  one  exception,  lack.  And  every  detail  Oi  the  bolo- 

The  Solo* Apollo  is  a  player  piano  plus  Apollo  is  perfect.  The  Metronome 
expression  — a  player  piano  plus  each  and  Motor  rewinds  the  music  without  touching  the 

ever>' quality  that  you’ll  find  in  the  soul  or  pedals.  Youneversaw 
the  brain  or  the  fingertips  of  the  great  pian*  Mafin  any  other  player. 

Uts  of  the  world.  f  ^^e 

Apollo.  The  Auto* 

Tracker  —  the  Down 
Touch  on  the  keys  — 
like  a  human  being. 

These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  render 

Apollo  music  possible.  ” 


Think  of  it!  The  Solo- Apollo 

accents  the  melody  like  a  master,  or  omits 
it  altogether,  playing  only  the  accompani¬ 
ment  and  transposes  the  accompaniment 
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LOOK  FOR  THE*tA6LE  A*  WATER-MARK 
ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 


^  You  can  now  buy  Business 

Correspondence  Paper  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
qualifications — its  efficiency — for  your  use. 

A  best  Quality,  Weight,  and  Color  has  been  found 
for  almost  every  Business  and  every  Purpose. 

^  The  experience  of  shrewd  Paper  Buyers  not  only 
demonstrates  this,  but  proves  that  in  the  profitable 
use  of  Paper  for  a  given  purpose,  there  is  a  point 
above  which  an  additional  outlay  would  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  returns — and  below  which  there  is  a  risk  of 
failure  in  the  selling  effect. 


^KADC  MARKED 


ill 


A® 


WATER  MARKED 


Now,  there  are  Thirty  -  Four  Eagle  A”  Bond 
Papers — some  one  of  which  will  give  your  Business 
Stationery  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Q  In  our  Portfolio  “How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence 
Paper”  you  will  not  only  find  samples  of  Papers  adaptable  to 
practically  every  use,  but  you  will  also  find  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice,  based  on  scientific  analysis  as  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  fitness  of  each  Paper  for  various  lines  of  business. 

q  “Eagle  A”  Papers  are  made  in  Twenty-Nine  Mills — each  mill  making 
the  grade  of  Paper  it  makes  best  and  each  having  the  advantage  of  the 
Economies  made  possible  by  the  consolidation  of  Twenty-Nine. 

Q  This  is  why  you  can  almost  invariably  obtain  a  better  “Eagle  A”  Paper 
for  the  price  you  pay,  or  as  good  an  “Eagle  A”  Paper  as  the  Paper  you 
are  now  using  for  a  less  price.  These  Papers  range  from  8c  to  24c  a 
pound  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  good  Printer  or  Lithographer. 

Write  for  the  Portfolio — “How  to  Buy  Businees  Corre¬ 
spondence  Paper” — but  please  write  on  your  letter-head 

AMeRICANWRmNGPAP€RCOMPANY 

6  Main  Street  :Holyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  (Mine  Mi  He 


If: 


Ml  III  II'  III  fl 


it] 
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Leak?  A/b.  “Sweat”?  No 
Write?  Yes! 


^ir^HY  doesn’t  the  Parker  Fountain  Pen  leak  or 
\  I  #  “sweat”  ?  Because  it  has  a  curved  feed- 
tube — the  famous  Parker  Lucky  Curve. 

And  how  does  this  Lucky  Curve  keep  the  Parker 
from  leaking  ?  Because  it  keeps  the  feed-tube  free  of 
ink  when  the  pen  is  turned  point  up  after  writing. 

Listen  to  what  happens  when  ink-drops  do  remain 
in  the  feed-tube  of  your  fountain  pen: 

1st:  Your  body  heat— 98  degrees — heats  the  air 
in  the  pen.  See  X-ray  picture.  2nd:  The  air  ex¬ 
pands  and  pushes  up  through  the  feed-tube  to  escape. 

3rd:  It  pushes  the  ink-drops  in  the  feed-tube  up 
and  out  around  the  writing-end  of  the  pen,  where 
they  wait  for  your  clean  fingers  when  you  remove 
the  cap  to  write. 

Now  in  the  Parker  Pen  the  touch  of  Lucky 
Curve  to  pen -barrel  (see  X-ray)  creates  Capillary 
Attraction.  Capillary  Attraction  is  the  same  force 
that  makes  lamp- wicks  draw  oil,  sponges  absorb 
water,  etc.  And  Capillary  Attraction  draws  all  ink 
out  of  the  Parker  feed-tube  the  instant  you  turn  the 
Parker  point  up.  Thus  the  expanding  air  finds  no 
ink  to  push  out  when  it  rises. 

W  hy  do  Parkers  write  so  smooth  and  easy  *  Because  their 
14K  gold  nibs  are  tipped  with  hardest  Iridium,  and  because  the 
Parker  Spear  Head  Ink-Controller  regulates  an  even  ink-flow  to 
the  last  drop. 

The  new  Parker  Disappearing  Clip  grips  your  pocket  like  a 
bulldog,  but  disappears  when  you  write.  25c  extra  on  any 
standard  Parker. 

Standard  style  Parkers,  S2,  $2.50,  $4,  ${,  $10  and 

up,  according  to  size  and  decoration. 

PARKER  JACK-KNIFE  SAFETY  PEN 

is  the  handiest  pen  yet.  Small  «zes  to  fit  any  pocket.  Won’t 
leak  in  any  position.  $2.50,  $3,  S4,  S;  and  up. 

The  dealer  sella  Parkers  on  trial.  If  you’re  not  absolutely 
satisfied  he’ll  refund  within  10  days  of  purchase.  If  he  doesn’t 
keep  Parkers,  write  us  for  catalog. 

Examine  Parker  Pens  at  your  regular  stationery,  drug  or 
department  store  today. 

Parker  Pen  Co.,  92  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Nu.  14 
Jack- 
Knife 
Safety. 
Sterling' 
Silver 


No.  MH 
Beautiful 
chasiniif 
on  barrel 
and  cap. 
Price 
$2.50 


No.  51 

A  threat  favorite. 

plain  with 
bnutiful  orna¬ 
ment  in  gold 
and  silver. 
Price 


No.  4JH 
Chased 
barrel, 
gold  bands 
w  ith  space 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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AMe R I^C AN ^  BAjgKe R S 
T  R  AV€*L€  R  S'  *C  M°€  Q  U  €  S 


Better  than  Money  for  Travel 

These  cheqiies  are  making  money  matters  »afe  and  ecuy  for 
thousands  of  American  toiirists.  They  are  used  like  money 
by  travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  If  you  are 
planning  a  trip  abroad  you  will  want  to  know  about  them. 

Cheques 

are  better  than  money  when  traveling 

Because  they  are  SAFE  to  carry  about  Because  you  alwa3^  know  bow  much  you 
with  you.  If  loat  or  stolen  they  may  be  are  spen^ng  in  U.  S.  Money  as  well  as 
replaced.  Without  your  signature  they  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you  are 
are  useless  to  a  thie£  traveling  in.  Each  cheque  is  engraved 

n  w  j  ■  r  !  with  its  exact  value  in  the  money  of  the 

&cau..  they  can  beusedm  every  foreign  principal  foreign  nations, 
land  for  traveling  expenses,  like  the  cur-  *6 

rency  of  the  country.  You  don’t  have  aecausehotels  welcome  them  in  payment 
the  annoyance  and  expense  of  changing  of  billa  Railway  and  steamship  lines 
money  whenever  you  cross  a  frontier.  and  the  best  shops  know  they  are  as  good 

as  actual  money.  50,000  banks  through- 
out  the  world  cash  them  without  charge. 

Because  there  is  no  vexatious  delay,  inconvenience  or 
embarrassment  in  cashing  them.  No  personal  intro- 
duction  is  necessary.  Signing  one  of  your  **A.B.A” 
Cheques  identifies  you  anywhere. 


Get  them  at  your  Bank 

A$k  for  dtscfip^oc  booklet.  If  your  bank  I*  >>‘>1  *"P* 

plied  with  ‘'A.B.A.  “  Cheques,  write  for  information  at  to 
where  they  cart  be  obtatrwd  in  your  oidrdiy. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  . 

New  York  City 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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27mltiutes  from  Liberty  and  23d  Street  Ferries,  C.R.  R.of  N.  J.toWestSth  Street. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody  s  Magazine  m  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


MOTOR  BOATS 


4ft  ft.  Elco  Cruiser 


Write  for  full  irtforrmdion  about  any  type  of  Motor  Boat  you  are  coruitieTing. 

Address  6Cco  /  67  Jioenue  A,  ^ayonne,  N.  J. 


Quality  and  refinement  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  all  things  which  would  breathe  dis¬ 
tinction  and  individuality.  These  features  always 
make  you  look  twice  at  an  Elco  Motor  Boat. 


The  new  Elco  Cruiser  reaches  the  highest  REUAwury  perfection 
pinnacle  in  successful  boat  building.  With  uvriMATE  economx 

sleeping  quarters  for  seven  —  private  stateroom 
separated  from  the  engine  room  and  galley,  it  has  all  the  luxury  and 
seaworthiness  of  a  big  65-footer — think  of  it!  All  in  a  45-ft.  boat. 


The  Elco  Express  is  another  triumph  in  reliability  and 
staunchness  —  it  will  “serve  you  on  the  water  as  the  automobile 
does  on  land” — with  all  the  thrill  of  speed,  but  without  dust, 
dirt  or  bad  roads  to  mar  your  enjoyment. 

Elco  speeds  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

Patented  Elco-planes  30  to  50  milea  per  hour. 
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right 
down  to 
brass 
tacks! 


the  national  joy  smoke 

You  hit  up  a  jimmy  pipe  jammed  brimful  of  P.  A.  and 
get  a  run  for  your  money!  Talk  about  pipe  smoking!  / 

There  never  was  anything  like  P.  A. — so  fresh  and  I  \ 

fragrant,  so  good!  I  I 

There's  joy  stored  up  for  y«»  in  every  grain  of  this  bully  I  /  . 

tobacco — whether  you  light  the  old  jimmy  or  roll  a  ciga-  \J 

rette — every  puff  makes  it  more  and  more  ike  tobacco  that  sfm 

tickles  your  palate  most!  Ytur  brand f  Listen:  4 

P.  A.  can't  bite,  because  the  patented  process  by  which  m 

it  is  made  cuts  out  the  sting,  hence,  it's  one  long  joy  '  fl 

pull — from  first  fire-up  down  to  the  sweet  “heel.’'  K 

Get  the  idea  while  the  spirit  of  Spring  is  bubbling  f  ^  jN 

in  your  system!  ^  si 

Thn  toppy  rmJ  bag,  Se;  thm  tidy  rmd  tin,  tOc;  atno  ij 

im  hanJsomm  pound  and  half  •pound  huntidors.  ^  ^ 

R.  J. REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winstafi-Salom.N.C.  * 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllilllllllllllllllll 


Says  "Hunch:” 

**  You  bur  P.  A.  aroond  the 
corner,  op  in  Alaska,  down 
in  Ceorgia^or  anywhere 
else  yoo  might  ioumey. 
YouMt  find  it  the  king-pin 
of  *em  all  rverywksrt,  be> 
cause  men  know  lt*s  the  )oy 
smoke!  Try  It  In  one  of 
those  *"Beot  Ungeia**  Doc 
Is  smoking  op  top  there.  '* 
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Ki)yal  Dealer  in  Youi-  Town  Mean 
T.iilor  Shop  Wit  hi  in  WalKin*?*  Distance 


The  Royal  Tailors 

Chicago  fntidnt  New  York 


a  Broadway 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


And youUl say  Goodbye 

to  them  all — forever 


Goodbye  to  saggy  coat-collars  and  baggy  coat- 
fronts;  goodbye  to  sleeves  and  seams  that  won’t 

make  friends  with  your  body;  goodbye  to  the  woes  of  clothes  that  mis¬ 
behave  and  mis-befit  —  goodbye  to  all  your  former  clothes  troubles  — 
•when  you  become  a  Royal  Tailored  Man!  For  to  be  Royal  Tailored 

—means  to  be  tailored  in  clothes  built  you  can  make  your  selection  from  a  half* 
exactly  and  .specifically  as  you  ordered  them  thousand  of  the  new  Spring  woolen  modes. 
^ — \  — built  to  every  dimension  of  And  even  for  as 


\  your  body  and  dictation  of  your 
\  taste!  To  be  Royal  Tailored 
\  — means  to  have  the  best  in 
m  \  made-to-order  handicraft  —  a 

\  suit  modeled  and  molded  to 
your  person  and  personality 
»  \  — a  custom-tailored  suit. 

\  \  At  120,  $25,  530  and  $35 


you  can  make  your  selection  from  a  half¬ 
thousand  of  the  new  Spring  woolen  modes. 

And  even  for  as 
little  as  $16  you  can 
order  a  Koval  suit — 
backed  by  all  the  Royal  ' 

features  of  guarantee. 

Every  Royal  gar- 
ment  is  built  on  a  6-day 
schedule  under  a  forfeit  !r*- 

of  $1  a  day  for  delavs. 
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Sixteen  years  of  unchanged  unit 
construction  tell  why  Goodrich 
Tires  sure  the  best  for  your  car 

FORTY-THREK  years  of  successful  rubber  manufactur¬ 
ing  are  in  Cioodrich  Tires  We  made  the  original  Ameri¬ 
can  clincher  automobile  tires.  That  was  sixteen  years 
ago,  when  automobile  tire-making  began.  The  twenty-seven 
years  of  rubber  experience  that  had  preceded  were  cry-^italized 
in  our  principle  of  Unit  Construction. 

This  principle  demonstrated  its  soundness  from  the  start, 
and  Goodrich  Tires  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  so 
made.  You  know  what  you  are  getting  in  Goodrich  Tires— 
they  are  a  protection  to  your  automobile,  and  they  give  yon 
comfort  and  mileage. 


Made  as  a  Unit 


Users’  Opinions  a  Unit 

Goodrich  Tire  users  are  a  unit  in 
recommending  them.  Over  a  million 
Goodrich  Tires  did  not  satisfy  the 
complete  demand  in  1912.  Our  in¬ 
creased  factory  facilities  will  enable 
us  to  take  care  of  the  much  greater 
demand  in  1913.  Makers  of  17.^,000 
of  the  400,000  new  automobiles  whicTi 
will  be  marketed  in  1913  have  already 
contracted  for  Goodrich  Tires. 

Fully  half  the  automobile  output  of 
1913  w'ill  go  from  maker  to  buyer 
with  Goodrich  Tires  as  the  original 
specified  equipment. 

This  overwhelming  verdict  of  auto¬ 
mobile  makers  and  owners  is  the  most 
tremendously  convincing  argument 
you  can  desire  for  the  advantage  to 
you,  as  a  tire  user,  in  Goodrich  Unit 
Construction. 


Unit  Construction  means  just  what 
it  says— each  Goodrich  Tire  is  made 
as  a  unit.  The  unit  idea  prevails  in 
the  placing  of  the  layers  of  fine  rubber- 
impregnated  fabric  which  build  up  the 
backbone  of  the  tire,  and  in  the  fin¬ 
ishing  with  the  thick,  tough  tread  of 
the  purest  rubber  which  is  com|)ounded 
in  a  way  our  forty-three  years  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rubber  makes  us  know  will 
resist  road  wear. 

The  result  is  a  unit  tire  which  is 
bound  to  give  both  resistance  and  re¬ 
siliency,  as  both  tire  users' and  auto¬ 
mobile  makers  testify  by  their  choice. 

Each  layer  of  fabric,  each  strip  of 
rubber— every  part  of  a  Goodrich  Tire, 
is  placed  just  as  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it 
demonstrates  is  best. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2, 


caiM/.in^i^.  lo  Ik*  |K;rtectly  cured,  rubl>er  requires  just  so 
much  heat — once. 

Goodrich  'J'ires  are  cured  as  a  unit.  Boiiy  and  tread  are 
cured  tojjcther  in  our  vulcanizcrs  under  projier  heat.  The  rub¬ 
ber  imprei^nation  ol'  the  fabric  strijis.  the  breaker  strips,  side 
strijis  and  tlie*  thick,  tough  tread,  in  this  most  particular  oper¬ 
ation,  literally  become  one  tire — a  unit. 

f 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  non-stripping  of  Goodrich  treads. 
Our  unit  curing  converts  the  built-up  tire  into  an  integral 
structuit;,  strong,  full  of  life.  V\'e  wouldn’t  cure  the  tire  twice, 
any  more  than  you  would  bake  a  pie  twice. 


%'ri(e  for 
Goodrich 
Route 
Book 
for  your 
lour 


Soul 

FREE 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Cured  as  a  Unit 

The  critical  point  in  making  a  tire  is  the  curing — the  vul- 


_ I  I  a 
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Wear  as  a  Unit 


GtMidrich  Tires  wear  uniformly.  C uring  them  as 
units  unifies  their  strength  as  well  as  their  buoyancy. 
The  thick,  tough  tread — extra  heavy  and  extra 
strong — because  of  the  unit  curing,  is  perfect  at 
eiery  point.  One  inch  wears  the  same  as  another. 

'I'he  (oKxlrich  unit  construction  gives  the  same 
deiiendable  staunchness  to  the  liody  of  the  tire — 
the  inside.  Body  and  tread’ are  one — they  cannot 
come  ajiart — they  hold  and  wear  together. 

This  is  what  the  tire  user  wants. 


For  all  these  reasons  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  your  car  to  buy  only  Goodrich  Tires 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


If  you  are  an  exi>erienred  automobilist  you  know  immediately 
the  value  to  you  of  the  verdiet  of  the  makers  of  nearly  half  the 
11)13  output  of  cars. 

If  you  are  not,  their  decision,  coupled  with  that  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  experienccnl  motorists,  is  worth  even  more  to 
you.  Don’t  tret  your  tire  knowledjre  from  future  experience. 
Benefit  now  by  the  ex|)ericnce  and  judgment  of  all  this  majority 
of  makers  and  tire  users,  and  begin  with  Goodrich  Tires. 


Goodrich  dealers  and  service  stations  everywhere. 
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THE  CAR  WITH  A  CONSCIENCE 


Building  a  Reliable  Car 


The  good  motor  car  is  not  built  in  a  minute, 
a  day,  nor  a  month.  It  requires  years. 
The  building  of  a  reliable  car  demands 
brains,  experience  and  ample  resources,  and 
it  takes  a  harmonious  combination  of  these 
three  to  produce  a  worthy  product,  and  one 
by  which  a  manufacturer  can  build  a  lasting 
reputation.  Oakland  cars  have  been  good 
cars  for  years.  The  reputation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  good. 

Oaklands  for  1913 

The  Greybouml  6^— Two.  four,  five  and  Unit  power  plant,  116-inch  wheelbase.  10- 

seven  passenger  bodies.  Unit  power  plant.  inch  upholstery.  Price  for  all  models  with 

130-inch  wheelbase,  10-inch  upholkery.  Delco  system,  $1750;  with  Deaco  system. 

Price  for  all  models,  equipped  with  Delco  $1600. 

Model  35-Five  passenger  touring  car; 
t^.  $2S50,jmth  Deaco elertrK  lightmgmd  unit  power  plant,  112^<±  v^edbase,  stor- 

Ignition  system  and  air  self-starter,  $2400.  oWery  for  electric  lifting,  nickel 

Model  42  -Four  and  five  passenger  tour-  trimmings,  $1075.  Three  passenger  load¬ 
ing  cars  and  three  passenger  roadster.  ster,  $1000. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Company,  134  Oakland  BlVd,  Pontiac,  Mick. 
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Illustrating  the  Latter  "Light  Six, "  Six  Passenger  Coronado 
Limousine,  $4450 


UST  as  Lozier  power  and  strength  and  speed 
have  made  it  pre-eminent  as  a  touring  car, 


^  so  the  extreme  flexibility  of  Lozier  motors 
and  the  ease  of  handling  in  city  streets  have 
made  it  pre-eminent  as  a  town  car. 

In  this,  the  sixth  successful  season  of  Lozier 
Sixes,  we  offer  for  the  first  time  a  Lozier  Six 
— and  it  is  a  true  Lozier — for  less  than  $5000. 


“LIGHT  SIX” — 52  Actual  Horse  Power  —  Left-side 
Drive,  Center  Control  —  Stream-line  body  design  — 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System. 
Touring  model  and  runabout,  $3250.  Coupe,  $3850. 
Limousines,  $4450. 

“BIG  SIX” — 88  Actual  Horse  Power— Left-side  Drive, 
Center  Control— Electric  Lighting.  Touring  models 
and  roadster,  $5000.  Limousines  and  Landaulets,  $6500. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request. 

LOZIER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3503  Mack  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Factory  Branche*  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
Dealara  in  all  other  Principal  Cities 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

Town  Car  Tread 

FISH  TIRES 


The  ideal  tires  for  slippery  road  conditions.  They 
prevent  skidding.  Made  in  the  exclusive  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  construction  that  insures  a  n  extra 
layer  of  rubber  on  the  tread,  two  breaker  strips 
instead  of  one,  and  a  balanced  tire  into  which  is 
built  the  strongest  resistance  to  road  wear. 

Write  for  Dearripllve  Uterature 

FWt  PmwbmW  Urn  mr  rwnaiMd  wh««  I1W4  whk  ilr  ai  IW  taeo»«>«w4»J 
fnmmn.  Wbca  tlM  with  m?  subciit«M»  far  air.  «w  pmnmhm  It  wlthdiava. 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO. 

OF  N.  Y. 

Dept.  L  Brai)diam4l  Otiei  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Section 

FUk  Town  Car  Tread  Tire 
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The  Ea^siest 


WHEN  your  family 
equipage  is  a  Marmon 
neither  your  good  taste 
nor  your  judgment  of 
automobile  value  can  be 
questioned. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 


NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO 

(EsUbUihed  18S1) 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


The  Marmon  “Thirty-Two” 

Four  cylinders  h,  tztyinch 

•wheel-hasty  electric  starting  atid  light- 
iftgy  left  hand  drive^  center  coniroly 
nickel  trimmingSy  with  newest  body 
tyPes  to  meet  et'ery  regniremeut  and 
corresponding  equipment— %2^y>  to 
$4-100. 

The  Marmon  “Forty-Eight” 

Six  cylinders  qB-ho  h.  p.y  l4S-inch 
wheel-base y  electric  starting  and  light¬ 
ing  y  left  hand  drive y  center  controls 
nickel  trimmingSy  with  body  types  to 
meet  every  requirement  and  corre¬ 
sponding  equipment— %SfiOO  to  |6  jjo. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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iiav^  iiw  wiiw\^L  a  tup  ui 


S^ania^oU. 


And  that’s  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  cheaper  substitutes  such  as 
“Mohair,”  “Near-Mohair”  and  the  various “Mackintoshed”  fabrics. 

A  top  that  leaks  is  useless.  A  top  that  cracks  and  spots  easily  with  grease  or 
oil  or  dirt-stains  which  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  fabric,  means  a 
leaky  top  and  shabbiness  that  makes  your  entire  car  look  shabby. 

The  top  that  always  looks  new  —  the  f^cuita^Ote.  top  —  gives  an  air  of  smartness 
and  freshness  even  to  an  old  car.  Besides — 

'  ^o/lla^oC#  has  w'caring  qualities  like  finely  tempered  steel.  It  is  snow-proof, 
sun-proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  rain-proof,  sleet-proof,  crack-proof,  oil-proof, 
grease-proof  and  dirt-proof. 

A  top  is  the  cheapest  top  you  can  buy  because  it  is  many  times 

the  equal  of  the  low-priced  imitation  tops. 

Some  New  Information  for  Automobile  Buyers 

We  have  produced  a  book.caUedJ*  Whafs  in  Top  If  you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  yourself  on  various  top 

Materials  ”  crowded  with  facts  about  automobile  top  fabrics.  materials,  no  unscrupulous  dealer  can  argue  against  you 

Reading  this  booklet  will  give  you  complete  and  thorough  cause j^u  kMtmf  what  vou  are  talking  about.  Get  ^our  copy 
knowledge  on  Auto  Tops,  that  some  people  overlook  to  of  **  what’s  What  in  Top  Materials.”  Write  this  minute 
their  subsequent  loss.  -  -  now,  while  you  think  of  it.  Just  jot  down  the  words  **  What’s 

Knowledge  is  your  best  protection  against  substitution.  What  ”  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  postal  card  and  mail  it  to 


The  Pantasote  Gimpany,  81  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Look  for  thit  Label  in  the  peak  of  tho  top.  W  ► 
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NON-SKID 


r^^StCURlTY  AGAINST  MfSlTAR"'^ 
ECONOMY  Of  TIRE  AND  CAlfiJmEP 
FULLEST  TRACTION  »  "  J 
SUPREME  RIDING  COMFORT 


THE  FIRCSTONC  TIRE  k  RUBBER  CO. 
Aa»(ric«s  Urjicst  Exciuaivt  Tire  And  Rim  ^ 

AKRON,  OHIO  AIL  PRHKIMl  CITICS.. 


Write  for  Book,  What’s  What  in  Tires,”  by  H.  S.  Firestone 


Kindly  mention  Everybody  s  Magazine  in  wnting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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500 

Shaves  From  12  Blades 
Guaranteed 


gaxor  that  St, 


Read  this  Guarantee 

Any  shaver  failing  to  get  at  least  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from  a  package  of  12 
.  AutoStrop  blades  may  return  his  1 2  blades  to  us,  state  how  many  shaves  he 
is  short,  and  we  will  send  him  enough  new  blades  to  make  good  his  shortage. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 


is  the  only  Safety  Razor  which  enables  you  to  strop  the  blade  sharp — shave, 
and  then  clean  the  razor  without  removing  the  blade  from  the  holder. 

Unstropped  blades  cannot  be  guaranteed.  We  can  guarantee  our  blades 
because  the  self-contained  automatic-stropping  feature  b  so  convenient,  quick, and 
efficient  that  you  will  cheerfully  strop  your  blades  to  keen  Head  Barber  edges. 

For  sale  at  all  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  on  30  days’  free  trial. 

Price  ^5.00.  Fancy  traveling  sets,  $6.50  up.  Write  for  catalogue. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor'Company,  343  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Toronto.  London 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


FiOOR-VARffiSM 


YOU  can’t  resist  the  appeal 
of  porcelain-like  woodwork 
and  furniture,  made  white 
with  Vitralite,  The  Long-Life 

White  Enamel!  Why  not  have 

it  in  your  own  home  too  ? 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  V'itnlite.  The  smooth  white  gloss  is  tough.  duraUe 
and  water-proof.  Fine  fur  furniture  and  all  wood,  metal  or 
plaster  surfaces,  whether  used  inside  or  outside.  Vitralite  will 
not  show  brush  marks  nor  turn  yellow  like  most  enamels.  It 
covers  so  much  surface  that  it  is  as  economical  as  cheap  enamels. 

End  your  floor  troubles  by  using  *‘6r*  Floor  Varnish.  You 
will  have  a  finish  that  is  water-proof,  heel-proof  and  mar-proof. 
Renews  linoleum.  Test  it  yourself.  Send  for 

Free  Floor  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  “61.”  Hit  it  with  a  hammer  — stamp  on  it — 
you  may  dent  the  wood  but  the  varnish  won't  crack.  Also  send 
for  booklet  Decorative  Interior  finishing. 

Pratt  A  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters,  specified 
by  architects,  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers,  everywhere. 

Addreaa  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-lnc.  93 
Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y*  In  Canada,  35  Court- 
wrisht  St.,  Bridseburg,  Ont. 
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Traveling  Men 


Heres  a  side-line  for 
your  spare  time  by  which 
you  can  easily  make 
spending  money  without 
going  one  inch  out  0} 
your  present  route. 


For  years  and  years  the 
news-dealers  of  this  country 
have  been  itching  for  the 
opportunity  to  get  their  maga¬ 
zines  direct  from  the  big  pub¬ 
lishers.  Now  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  realize  their  dream 
and  we  want  you  to  help  them, 
help  us  and  help  yourselves. 


We  can  now  supply  news-dealers 
direct  with  EVERYBODY’S, 
ADVENTURE,  THE  DEUNE; 
ATOR,  THE  DESIGNER  and 
THE  WOMAN  S  MAGAZINE 

We  need  not  tell  you  what  ready 
sellers  these  publications  are. 
But  it  takes  time  to  reach  30,000 
news-dealers,  so  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed  this  method  of  appoint¬ 
ing  Traveling  Men  as  our 
special  representatives  for 
special  territories. 


If  you  will  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  two  references,  we 
will  arrange  to  place  you  in  a 
position  to  represent  us  in  your 
territory.  All  communications 
absolutely  confidential. 


Publishers  News  Company 

Spring  smd  Macdougal  Streets 
New  York  City 


i 


\ 
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Of  all  finishes  (brilliant  or  otherwise)  for 
floors  and  woodwork  none  has  the  peculiar 
richness,  the  soft,  pleasing,  silky  lustre  of 
good  wax.  But  waxes  differ  in  effect  The 
beauty  of  “Old  English”  finish,  admired 
for  centuries,  is  principally  due  to  the 
liberal  proportion  of  hard  and  imported 
L  expensive  waxes  always  used  in  its 
jL  making.  That  is  why  you  A 
should  be  sure  to  use 


Name. 


.Address. 


You  Can  Pick  Out 

the  houaea  that  have  been  atained  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

The  colort  m  eo  soft  and  rick  and  durable  that  ail  other 
l^erior  itains  look  cheap  and  tawdry  in  compariaon. 
Th»  go  farther,  last  longer,  preserve  the  wood  better, 
UM  are  infii^ely  more  artietic.  The  genuine  creoaote 
^v'ood  preserving  etains.  Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Don*t 
aw  elaine  that  smell  of  kerosene,  benzine,  or  other  worth- 
less  and  inflammable  cheapeners. 

Taa  ran  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  os*tr  thi  country 
Send for  free  samples  of  stained  wood 

SAMUEL  CABOT»  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
4  Oliver  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


COL.  W.  C.  HUNTER'S  FROZEN  DOG  RANCH  ! 
Foot  of  Seven  Devils  Rsnire.  between  Freezeout  a 
Squaw  Butte,  on  the  Fayette  River 
StatmeA  ivitk  Cabot's  Stains 


To  Care  For 

Old  English  doesn’t  show  mars  nor  scratches  and  is  free  from  stickiness 
and  tendency  to  collect  dust.  / 

Old  English  is  more  economical,  also,  because  this  firm  wax  spreads  / 
farther,  is  put  on  thinner  <coat  must  not  be  thick)  and  lasts  longer.  A  /  The 
60c  can  will  do  the  floor  of  a  large  room.  Afterward  you  can  rub  a  /  A.  S.  Boyle 
little  more  wax  on  parts  that  receive  most  wear — no  need  to  do  /  Compooy 
over  the  whole  room.  In  fact,  waxing  is  easiest  way  to  finish 
floors.  Prove  this.  Send  for  /  io  l  caTtry  Old 

Free  Sample  and  Book  /at"?om? 

**B«aBlif«l  FI«or«*TWir  Fiattb  apd  h  will  help  in 


rinithiaK  Ntv  Floors 
Finisbimc  Old  floors 
Hardwood  floors 
flDo  floors 

Clfsatac  sad  folisbiaz 
Caro  of  Watod  Finora 


Kitehoa,  faatry  *  BaUraoa  floors 

riDisliiac  Baaco  floors 
Fialshlacfaraltmro 
Tatorior  woodwork  4 

ttoppiag  Cracks  ^ 

Eomovlac  Tarulsk.  sic.  eT 


THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO. 
ni«a«  8ih  Skrwet.  CiaciiMiati,  O. 


My  Dealer  is. 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Is  Largely  ^ 
a  Matter  of  U 

Yom  know  that  a  fine  job  and  a  big  salary 
are  not  going  to  fall  into  your  lap  with  no 
effort  on  yow  part.  You’ve  got  to  be  ready 
by  making  yomnelf  ready. 

You  can  easily  prepare  yourself  for  a  good 
paying  position  through  the  help  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  In 
your  spare  time  you  can  acquire  training  that 
will  qualify  you  for  whatever  occupation  most 
appeals  to  you.  It  doesn’t  matter  where  ^ou 
live,  what  you  do,  what  you  earn,  or  what 
schooling  you  have  had — so  long  as  yom  cam 
read  amd  ssriU  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is  open. 

Just  mark  the  coupon  opposite  the  occupa¬ 
tion  you  desire,  and  mail  it  today.  The 
I.  C.  S.  will  send  all  the  facts  showing  just 
how  I.  C.  S.  training  is  adapted  to  YOUR 
particular  need.  If  costs  yoa  mothimg  amd 
pals  yoa  amder  mo  oUigatiom  to  find  out  how 
the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you. 

Every  month  over  four  hundred  salaries  raised 
are  volamtardy  reported  by  successful  I.  C.  S. 
students  of  all  ages.  Yoa  can  join  these  men. 


SalMmansbIp 
Klectrtcal  Enatneer 
Elec.  Uabtinsr  bupt. 
Telepbone  Expert 
Arcbl  tect 

BuUdIna  Contractor 

SraklMaUral  Prsltme 
Slmctural  Ensineer 
fcemto  CcMtnMlM 
Mecban.  Enclneer 

■HkaalMl  bretf  ■■ 

Civil  Enslneer 

■IM  Ses*rtBt«eScBt 

Stationary  Enatneer 

PlBoSlac  a  swam  FUUaa 

Gas  Eoalnea 


I  Name - 

Ipreeent  Occupation- 


Civil  Service 

Bookkeepina 

SUBBcraBkT  a  TTBVvHtlaa 
Window  Tilinmina 
Sbow  Card  Writina 
Lettcvlaf  aaS  SlfB  Palatiaa 

Advertlslna 

CMWcnial  IllartratiBC 

Industrial  Dealanina 
Commercial  Law 
iBtBWBbll*  kBaalBS 

Enallah  Branches 
Ponltry  Earmina 

I  Teacher  Spaatahl 

I  SrctcBltarB  rr*B«a  I 


Genuine  Mahogany,  Inlaid  Design,  Kichlj  Fin¬ 
ished.  Vermont  Slate  Bed.  C^efarated  Bab)- 
Monarch  Cushions.  Concealed  drawer  holds 
Complete  Playing  Outfit.  Scientifically  con¬ 
structed.  with  pmect  playing  qualities.  The 
“  Baby  Grand  ”  is  furnished  either  as  a  Carom 
or  Pocket-Billiard  Table  or  as  a  combination 
Carom  and  P>x:ket-Billiard  Table,  as  desired. 

The  price  of  each  table  includes  complete 
Playing  Equipment  and  all  accessories— Cues, 
Balls,  Bridn,  Rack,  Markers,  Rules,  also  valu¬ 
able  book.  How  to  Play.” 

Our  Brunswick  “Convertible” 
Billiard  Tables 

can  be  instantly  changed  from  billiard  or  pocket- 
billiard  tables  into  handsome  Davenports  or 
Dining  and  Library  Tables. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay! 

The  purchaser  has  the  option  of  paying  all 
cash  or  small  monthly  payments  spread  over 
an  entire  year. 

Handsome  Book  Free 

The  beautiful  book.  “Bllltardii,  the  Home  Mas- 
net,"  accurately  describes  and  Illustrates  lu  ./«// 
ro/tirs  the  many  styles  of  Billiard  and  Pocket-Billiard 
Tables  destsned  tor  the  home.  Gives  special  prices 
and  full  details  of  Easy  Payment  Proposition. 

TAKE  THE  GUE-CUP  THE  COUPON 


The  Bruntwick-Balke-CoUender  Co. 
Dept.  E  B.  324-^  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  to -the  addres  below  your 
Easy  Purchase  Proposition  and  Book— 

** Billiards— the  Home  Magnet” 


rtfU'M _ _ _  S/a/d  . . 
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Don  t  confuse 

Bachelors’  Friend  Hosiery  with 
ordinary  guaranteed  socks.  They  are 
^  guaranteed,  but  they’re  more  than  that. 

The  reinforcing  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  the  toe,  along  the  sole  to  and  including  the 
heel  and  above  the  shoe  line,  and  is  made  of 
such  fine  yarns  that  electric  light  is  needed  to 
make  the  reinforcing  clear.  Yet  the  strength  of 
this  reinforcing  /s  truly  extraordinary.  Foot- 
strong,  silk-soft,  and  snug  fitting. 


iTTiTi: 


Ouduvxw^  A. 


BEAUTIFY  and  PURIFY  EVERY 
RUUM  AT  SMALL  COST 


Let  Us  Safeguard  FREE 


Your  Food  10  Days 


Yes,  that’s  just  what  we  mean!  Keep  your  food  for  10  days  in  a 
Rhinelander  X-Y-NO  Stone>lined  Refricerator.  See  how  sweet  and 
clean  and  sanitary  it  keeps  your  food.  See  how  it  saves  work.  See 
how  it  cuts  your  ice  bills.  Then  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it,  notify 
us  and  back  it  comes  at  our  expense. 


Cleanable  i 

Sanitary  | 

Odorless^ 


Write  at  once  and  ^t  full  details  of  this  new  ^ —  — 
and  remarkable  refrigerator  and  the  offer  that  goes 
with  it.  This  refrigerator  has  a  one-piece  lining  of 
X-V-AtO  Stone.  This  stone,  made  by  us  by  a  secret 
TW  Om  riioj  process,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost 
i  of  porcelain,  is  as  tough  as  steel,  lirtt 

A-i-nu  uaat  j,s  ebony,  and  has  the  beautiful  blue- 
white  surface  of  highly  polished  mar¬ 
ble.  Comers  of  this  lining  all  rounded. 
Shelves,  ice  tank,  drip  pan  — every- 


l> 

Y'y.-J 

aaBii 

Six  Sixot. 

thing  stides  on/.  No  hooks,  cracks,  crevices,  discolor¬ 
ation,  chipping  or  checking,  and  there  nerer  can  be. 
Utterly  unlike  any  other  re/rifera/or  on  the  market. 
SaniUio’,  Cleanable,  Odorless.  With  its  perfect  cir¬ 
culation,  superior  construction  and  durability,  we 
believe  this  X-Y-NO  Stone-lined  Rejrigeratur  t<>  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  most  splendid  values  that  has  ever 
been  offered.  And  we  ba»  our  convictions  with  a 
binding  and  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  ^ 


Six  Different  Sizes  Handsome  Book  Free  ^ 

If  you  want  a  refiiverator  itn  yr.n-t  Tell  ua  your  name  and  addren,  tell  ua 
ahtad  of  the  nmts — a  refrigerator  that,  be-  your  dealer's  name.  Back  oomcs  our  rata-  \ 

cause  of  Its  sttnitary  and  log,  gratia,  and  with  It  the  most  liberal  \ 

lining.  Is  going  to  utterly  change  people's  mopoaltloo  you’ve  probably  ever  listened  lo. 

Ideas  on  rxs/fO — here  It  Is!  Write  NOW,  and  you'll  receive  prompt  reply. 

RkineUnder  Refrigerator  Co.,  106  Kemp  Street,  RkineUiider,  Wis. 


If  you  want  a  refriverator  un  yr.n-t 
ahtae  o/ Ike  ttmrs — a  refrigerator  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  Its  smnifory  and  mi*rr  n'XM.xxirx/ 
lining.  Is  going  to  utterly  change  people's 
Ideas  on  yxs/io — here  It  Is! 


Hygienic  Knlsomine  goes  furtliest.  will 
not  rub  off.  and  is  instant  death  to  all 
infectious  germ  life.  There  are  many 
exquuite  shades  and  any  individual  taste 
can  he  satisfied. 

FREE  BOOK 

The  Home  Decorator”  is  yours  for 


the  asking.  It  contains  valuable  decora¬ 
tive  hints  in  colors,  and  will  prove  a  hig 
help  in  planning  your  Spring  decorating. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

Department  B 

ADAMS  &  ELTINC  CO. 

m-rt-na  wwsnimstsn  twt-CMicAM-usA. 
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^•ng:ton 


QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


These  are  the  two  factors  of  Remington  Typewriter 
Supremacy. 

Remington  quality  is  in  the  machine;  Remington  Service 
is  back  of  the  machine.  The  one  goes  with  the  sale ;  the 
other  follows  the  sale.  And  both  are  essential  to  the  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction  of  the  typewriter  user. 

The  great  expansion  of  the  Remington  Sales  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  advanced  our  service  facilities  beyond  any  standard 
attained  or  attainable  in  the  past.  We  reach  everybody 
and  everybody  can  reach  us.  Whatever  your  need  in  the 
typewriter  service  line,  whether  ribbons,  carbons, 
inspections,  adjustments,  rentals  or  operators,  the 
means  to  supply  that  need  are  bound  to  be  close  ^H|l| 
at  hand  if  your  machine  is  a 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorpomad) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


i 
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On  Baking  Day 

it*s  so  hard  to  think  of  something  ne^\  You’ll 
have  a  food  that  is  both  unusual  and  healthful  if 
you  make 

Dromedary  Date  Muffin* 

Cream  two  tabletpoonfuU  butter  with  quarter  cup¬ 
ful  sufar;  add  two  well-beaten  ecfs.  then  one  cup¬ 
ful  milk,  and  two  cupfuls  flour  and  twoteatpoonfuls 
bakine  powder;  beat  tboroufbly  and  add  pineb  of 
salt  and  one  cupful  of  Dromedary  Dates  cut  fine. 

Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  almost  endless  variety 
of  fine  dishes  and  desserts  to  be  made  with 


m. 


mh 


From  the  Garden  of  Eden 


Sailk  Kloc  *  Fmch  C*.,  434  Aick  St..  PkOaMpkia. 

(^itlemen:  Plr.nse  wnd  me  free  10  fe^in^s  of  Hskay's  Food 
and  your  helpful  book  for  niothera,  “How  to  Ci-ie  for  the  Baby.” 

Name^ _ 

Street  and  Number _ 

Citv  and  State  — 


They  are  soft  and  luscious — the  pick  of  the 
crop  in  Arabia’s  finest  date  gardens.  They  come 
to  you  fresh,  moist  and  clean  in  our  special 
dustproof  package.  An  ideal  confection  and  an 
easily  digested  food.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
Send  10c  for  Special  Sample-Size  Package. 

Book  of  too  Prize  Recipea 
sent  on  receipt  of  dealer’s  name.  .\sk  dealer  also  for 
DROMEDARY  Freah-Keepinz  COCOANUT 


“She’s  the  happiest  baby 
ever,”  gratefully  writes  Mrs. 
Shahan,  wife  of  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Shahan,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

;  Little  Eunice  has  been  raised  on 

ESKAYS 
!  POOD 

Since  she  was  six  weeks  old, 
and  “has  never  seen  a  sick  day.’ 

'  Mothers  j;our  baby  will  be  well  and 
happy  if  his  food  thoroughly  nourishes. 

Eskay’s  Food  added  to 
pure,  fresh  cow’s  milk 
provides  everything  nec¬ 
essary  to  nourish  and 
develop,  and  is  so  near 
mother’s  milk  that  baby 
doesn’t  notice  the  change. 
Eskay’s  is  used  by  the 
medical  profession  gen¬ 
erally. 

“Ask  your  Doctor” 


FOR 

INVALIDS 

Eskay's  Food 
make;  an  agree¬ 
able  change  in 
the  diet  and  pro¬ 
vides  !  a  highly- 
nourishing  and 
easily  -  d  igest  ed 
food.  Literature 
and  sample  free. 


TEN  FEEDINGS  FREE 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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THEIR  Home 
Or  YOURS 


WHY  PAY  RENT  for  a  cramped  up  “Other  Fellows” 
cottage  this  summer,  when  you  can  take  your  own  home 
right  with  you?  You  can  put  this  home  up  alone  in  a  few 
hours.  You  have  a  real  home  then — not  a  stuffy  cabin.  A  home 
that  goes  and  comes  right  with  you  year  after  year  where  you  want 
it.  Its  sectional  hard  wood  floors,  ventilated  gables,  its  storm  blinds 
and  its  screens  are  but  a  part  of  things  that  make  it  so  complete. 

A  KENYON  TAKE  DOWN  HOUSE 

costs  so  little,  in  any  size  you  want  it;  one  to  eight  rooms  that 
give  you  joy  to  use — the  joy  of  your  own  summer  home  with  the 
pure  fresh  air  of  the  woods. 

If  there  is  no  Kenyon  dealer  mentioned  for  your  town  or  city,  or  if  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
our  illustrated  catalog,  write  to 

THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY, 

Makers  of  The  Little  Brown  Bungalows. 


HOUSES  ON  DISPLAY,  SET  UP  AND  FURNISHED  AT 


Allentown.  Pa . Kline  Brotbert 

Ann  Arbor,  Micb.,  .  Mack  A  Company 
Ashland.  Wis.,  .  .  .  DoppA  Watson 
Atlanta,  Ga..  .  .  J.  M.  High  Company 
Baltimore.  Md..  .  Stewart  A  Company 
Boston.  Mass..  .  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Bridgeport.  Conn..  Howland  Dry  Goods 
Company 

Brockton.  Mass..  Atherton  Furniture  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Henferer  Company 
Cbicaro,  111.,  Marshall  Field  A  Company 
Cincinnati.  O..  .  Geo.  W.  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland.  O..  .  Sterlinr  A  Welch  Co. 
Colo.  Spring.  Colo..  Pelta  Mercantile  Co. 

Davenport.  Iowa . The  Fair 

Dayton.  O .  Rike>Kumler  Co. 

Denver.  Colo.,  Colo.  Builders*  Supply  Co. 
Detroit.  Mkh.,  .  Emmons  Specialty  Co. 
Duluth,  Minn..  .  Kelley  Hardware  Co. 
Fargo.  N.  D.,  W.  O.  Olsen  Furniture  Co. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  E  M.  Little  Furn.  Co. 


Galesburg.  HI..  .  Doyle  Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  D.,  .  The  Ontario  Store 
Great  Falls,  Mont..  .  .  Strain  Brothers 
HaMfax,  N.  S.,  Nova  Scotia  Fum.  Co..  Ud. 

Indianapolis,  Ind . Gus.  Habkh 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  .  .  The  Jones  Store 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  A.  Hamburger  A  Sons 
Lynchburg.  Va..  .  C.  M.  Guggenheimer 
Memphis.  Tenn..  J.  Goldsmith  A  Sons  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  .  .  .  Gimbel  Bros. 

Montreal,  Can..  .  Henry  Morgan  A  Co. 

Newark.  N.  J . Hahne  A  Co. 

New  Britain.  Conn.,  .  B.  C.  Porter  Sons 
New  Haven.  Conn..  .  Edw.  Maltey  Co. 
Newton,  Kan.,  .  McManus  Dept.  Store 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  .  .  Gimbel  Brothers 
Ottawa.  Ont.,  .  .  C.  Ross  Company 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  .  .  .  C.  B.  Vaughan 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .  .  Gimbel  Brothers 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Dorris*  Heyman  Fum.  Co. 
Providence.  R.  1..  The  Shepard  Company 


LL  THESE  STORES: 

Reading.  Pa . G.  M.  Britton  Co. 

Rochester.  N.  Y„  .  Duffy-Powers  Co. 
Rockford.  Ill.,  The  Ashton  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Savannah.  Ga..  .  Modem  Equipment  Co. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  Kenyon  Pacific  Co. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  A.  Brown  A  Son  Co. 
Scranton.  Pa..  .  .  Economy  Fum.  Co. 
Sheboygan.  Wis.,  .  Hanchett  Fum.  Co. 
Springfield.  Mass..  .  Forbes  A  Wallace 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  .  Scraggs*Vandenoort' 
Ramey  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  .  W.  A.  Abel  Company 
Toledo,  O..  .  .  Lion  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Toronto.  Can..  .  .  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  .  A.  V.  Manning's  Sons 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  .  John  A.  Roberts  A  Co. 

Vancouver,  B.  C . Lowe  A  Coy 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Woodward  A  LoChrop 
Winnipeg.  Can..  .  T»  Eaton  Co..  Ltd. 
Worcester.  Mass..  .  Barnard.  Sumner  A 
Putnam  Co. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 


has  every  point  of  superiority  in  its  favor 

It  affords  the  only  perfect  shelter — not  only  leak-proof  and  lightning-proof  but  the  only 
roof  that  is  absolutely  fire-proof.  Tiles  are  non-porous  and  non-conductive  —  thus  also 
protecting  from  extreme  heat  and  cold.  A  Tile  Roof  adds  architectural  beauty  and  increases 
the  selling  value  of  a  building.  It  requires  no  repairs — is  unaffected  by  time  and  lasts 
forever.  Everything  considered  a  Tile  Roof  eventually  proves  no  more  expensive  than  one 
of  cheaper  material. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  “The  Roof  Beautiful."  printed  in  colors,  referrine 
to  the  oriKin  and  use  of  Tiles.  It  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tile  and  is  sent  free  on  request  to  any  prospective  builder. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

Manulacturers  ol  Terra  Cotta  Rooting  Tiles 

General  Offices  :  Monroe  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 


UNITED  SASH  MEAN  MORE  DAYUGHT 


The  best  light  there  is — daylight;  fresh  outdoor  air;  protection  from  inclement  weather — UNITED 
SASH  ensure  these  to  the  workmen.  And  all  these  make  for  larger  dividends. 

f  UNITED  SASH  last  indefinitely,  proof  against  time,  the  elements  and  fire.  Strong  in  every  part— no 
metal  cut  out  at  the  joints— united  into  perfect  units  by  presses  of  tremendous  power — UNITED  SASH 
have  greatest  strength  and  rigidity. 

Noteworthy  economy  accompanies  the  use  of  UNITED  SASH.  Repairs  and  deterioration  are  reduced 
to  nothing.  Fire  risk  is  less  and  insurance  is  cheaper.  Fuel  bills  are  reduced  because  UNITED  SASH  shut 
out  all  drafts. 

UNITED  SASH  HANDBOOK,  illustrating  all  types  of  Sash  with 
complete  details,  tables,  etc.,  sent  free  to  those  intending  to  build. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  734  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  verdict  of  purchasing 
agents,  printers  and  business 
men  is  that  Hammermill  Bond 
is  a  strong,  durable  paper  of 
good  finish  and  uniform  quality; 
while  its  moderate  price  makes 
it  available  for  general  use  in 
business. 

will  cut  down  your  paper  bills, 
and  save  detail  work  as  well  as 
money  by  furnishing  you  a 
standard  paper  for  all  your 
business  uses. 

If  you  want  proof  of  our  claims  for  Hammer- 
mill  Bond,  write  on  your  letterhead  for  Book 
of  Samples.  See  for  yourself  Hammermill 
Bond’s  finish  and  wide  range 


“KODAK” 

Is  our  Registered  and 
common-law  Trade- 
Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  ex¬ 
cept  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell 
you  a  camera  or  films, 
or  other  goods  not  of  our 
manufacture,  under  the 
Kodak  name,  you  can 
be  sure  that  he  has  an 
inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the 
Kodak  reputation. 


of  colors.  Notice  how  it 
takes  printing  and  type¬ 
writing.  Consider  it  as  a 
standard  paper  for  all  your 
business  uses.  Deliveries  of 
Hammermill  Bond  are  im¬ 
mediate.  That  alone  is  a 
feature  worth  money. 

Hammermill  Paper  Co. 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastmany 
it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


I  Love  To  EVINRUDE 


I  call  it  Evinniding;  this  gliding  along  through  the  water  in 
a  motor  driven  rowboat  and  when  I  hang  this  |X)rtabIe  motor 
over  the  stern  of  any  rowboat  (it  attaches  in  less  than  one 
minute)  and  skim  up  the  river  or  lake  at  an  8  mile  pace,  I 
feel  tliat  1  am  having  a  reo/  summer.  The 


Don’t  Wait  Till  The  Ther¬ 
mometer  Registers  B.  V.  D. 

Right  away,  get  B.  V.  D.  into  your 
bureau  drawer  and  have  it  ready  for 
duty  the  first  ’warm  day. 

Be  on  your  guard  to  buy  the  gejiuine  B.  V.  D. 
Don’t  “stand  for’ ’an  imitation, “our  private 
brand’  ’  or  the  fictitious  ‘  ‘same-thing-for-less- 
money.’’  On  every  B.V.  D.  Undergarment 
is  sewed 


Vou  can’t  be  mis¬ 
led,  if  you  seek 
and ^»./the  label. 


m,  Ktd  U  nm  Ui€l 

MADE  FOR  TH^ 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


Accept  only 
B.  V.  D.— reject 
all  others. 


{.Tradr  .U.,ri  I'.  S.  Pat,  Off.  and  Ftrtigm  Ctuntrirt.) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cat  l'ndrr>hini  aiol  Knrc  l.cncih  Urawrn. 
tOc..  7Sc..  51.00  and  SI. SO  the  carmrnt. 

R.  V.  D.  Union  Suita  (Pat.  U.  S.  A.  4-104)7)  51.00.  51.  SO. 

52.00.  51.00  and  5S.00  the  suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency.  66,  Alderm anbury,  E.  C. 
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DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 

^  is  not  cranked  as  other  motors  are;  one  simply 

gives  the  fly  wheel  a  swing  and  the  weedless  pro¬ 
peller  drives  the  boat  along  ftir  hours  and  hours,  anywhere. 
TTiis  motor  weighs  but  50  lbs.,  develops  two  full  horse  jiower, 
is  reversible  and  above  all  carries  in  a  canvas  case  just  like 
a  satchel.  Anyone  can  ojierate  it. 

It  Has  Been  Adopted  by  Four  Governments 

and  is  used  extensively  in  the  fishing  industry  as  it  runs  in  both 
salt  and  fresh  water.  The  illustrated  catalog  which  we  will  send 
to  you  on  request  shows  the  motor  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Write  for  a  copy.  . 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO.,  ^ 


New  Torii  Seleeroom,  M>  West  Broadwer 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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BUY 

estrucT 

BAGGAGE  . 


If  by  any  accident  your  Inde- 
structo  Trunk  is  destroyed  within 
five  years  from  the  day  you  buy 
it,  we  will  give  you  a  new  one 
without  a  penny’s  cost  to  you. 

That  is  what  your  dealer  will  say  when 
you  ask  him — “What  assurance  have  I 
that  my  Indestructo  trunk  will  travel  year 
in  and  year  out  with-  ^ 
out  annoyance  and 
eq>ense  to  me?’’  , 

You  are  paying  SIS  . 
to  SSO  for  a  trunk  that 
itfuimitted 


Indftrueto  7Vav«/«t 

The  Indestructo  is  not  the  cheapest  trunk  to 
buy,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  trunk  to  travel  with 
beause  it  is  a  guaranteed  trunk  —  one  that 
must  make  good. 

Our  1913  Travel  Booklet  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  We  will  gladly  send  it 
FREE  of  all  cost. 

National  Veneer  Products  Co., 

S03,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


Only  the  most  sanitary  of  refrigerators 
should  be  lusceptable  in  modem  residences. 
The  health  of  the  fsunily  often  depends  on 
how  foods  are  kept  in  hot  weather.  The  danger 
of  tainting  or  poisoning  of  foods  by  soggy, 
stagnant  air  or  zinc  liningfs  can  be  absolutely 
prevented  by  installing  in  your  home  a 

MSCRAY 

Refri^ferator 

In  the  McCray  a  perfect  circulation  of  pure, 
dry,  cold  air  keeps  food  sweet,  fresh,  cool  and  abso¬ 
lutely  untainted.  Scientifically  insulated  walls  and 
sanitary,  easily  cleaned  interiors  lined  with  opal 
glass,  enamel,  porcelain  ta  odorless  white  wood- 
no  zinc. 

McCrays  are  quality  refrigerators  chosen  by  the 
U.S.Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  are  installed  in  the 
most  luxurious  institutions  and  private  residences. 

A  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  and  built  to  order 
types  to  suit  the  smallest  or  largest  families.  Out¬ 
side  icing  doors  may  be  added  to  any  McCray,  thus 
avoiding  the  iceman’s  treking  up  the  kitchen  fioor. 

Write  for  oar  from  hook  “Hoa>  to  Utt  a  Re¬ 
frigerator  ’  ’  andanyoftko  following  catalog*: 
No.  90— Regular  Sizea  No,  89— For  Grocers. 

for  Residences.  No.  60— For  Moat 

No.  73— For  Florists.  Markets. 

No.  For  Hotels,  No.  A.H.BuiU-to  order 

Clubs,  Institutxons.  for  Rssidsnees. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

578  Lake  Street  KendaUvUle,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  t  *  e  following  cities: 
CMcms,  168  No.  Wabash  Ave.,  New  Verli.  SI  W.  42nd 
St..  PMMalpMa,  206  So.  llth  St.,  ■ostaa.  52  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  CIsvsIsad,  1915  Euclid  Ave.,  Oeitrait,  239 
Michigan  Avs..  Mllasafcii.  Water  and  Sycamore  Sts 


Indestracto  Wardrobe 
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Breathe  Booth’s  Hyomei 
and  Speedily  Relieve  Catarrh 

Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  a  highly  soothing,  heeding,  germ 
destroying  air  that  penetrates  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nasal  tract  will  destroy  Catarrhal  Microbes  and 
heal  the  inflamed  membrane  when  sprays  and  douches  fail  > 
There  is  no  secret  about  HYOMEI.  It  contains  Eucalyptus,  d 
Thymol,  Guiacol  and  other  Antiseptics  auid  is  free  from  any  1 
harmful  drug. 

To  get  quick  relief  and  best  results  from  the  HYOMEI  \ 
treatment,  in  addition  to  using  the  inhader  as  directed,  try  this 
vapor  treatment  just  before  retiring : 

Heat  a  teacup  and  then  fill  it  half  full  of  boiling  mater ;  pour  .  ^ 

into  the  water  one- half  leaspootiful  of  Hyomei,  hold  the  cup  \  J 

dote  to  face  and  breathe  the  healing,  germ  destroying  vapor 
through  both  nose  and  throat  deep  into  the  lungs. 

Money  will  be  refunded  if  HYOMKI  doesn't  live  satisfaction  in  cases  of  catarrh,  ^ 

couahs,  colds  and  croup.  Complete  outfit,  which  includes  inlialer,  W 

fl.W;  extra  bottle;  if  aiterwardneeded,Ucents,  at  pharmacists 
everywhere.  Free  trial  bottles  on  request  from 

Booth’s  Hyomei  Company 

Box  979.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ^ 


How  are  You  Tr3dng  to  End  Them  ? 


•  paring  ? 


That  is  useless  and  dangerous. 

It  removes  just  the  top 
layer,  and  a  slip  of  the  blade 
may  mean  infection. 

All  the  petty  methods  of 
mere  relief  last  only  a  little 
while. 

There  is  now  only  one 
treatment  used  by  people 
who  know.  That  is  a  Blue- 


jay  plaster. 


It  gives  instant  relief.  But  more  than  that, 
t/  removes  the  corn. 

You  apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  then  forget  it.  With¬ 
in  48  hours  the  whole  com  loosens  and  comes 
out.  No  pain,  no  soreness,  no  inconvenience. 

Every,  month  a  million  corns  are  ended  for- 
ev’er  in  this  way,  while  you  let  your  corns 
keep  on. 

A  famous  chemist  invented  this  wax  to  end 
corn  troubles.  Why  not  get  the  benefit — 
today. 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  BAB  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  com.  stoitplne  the  pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 


Blue -jay  Corn  Plasters 

SoM  by  Draggiats— 15c  and  25c  per  package 
Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  db  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  ate. 


Those  Corns 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Privacy  and  Protection 
in  Executive  Offices 

TN  every  office  are  certain  docu- 
ments,  statistical  card  records, 
contracts,  legal  and  financial  papers, 
letters  of  a  personal  nature  that 
should  never  find  their  way  into  the 
graefal  office  files  or  storage  vault. 

Such  records  are  not  so  numerous 
but  what  they  can  receive  the  in¬ 
dividual  attention  of  the  manager  or 
his  private  secretary. 

Slobc  Cabtoet  Soles 

Because  of  the  added  security  afforded  by 
Doable  Steel  Walls — Bolted  Steel  Doors  — 
Yale  Combination  Locks,  the  Globe  Cabinet 
Safe  with  an  interior  that  can  be  quickly 
apfitted  with  our  stock  sizes  of  shelves,  par¬ 
titions  and  sections,  offers  decided  advan¬ 
tages  to  those  who  realize  the  need  of  such 
protection. 

Our  agent  furnishes  model  interiors  ar¬ 
ranged  as  you  want  them. 

These  Cabinet  Safes  are  made  in  several 
different  sizes,  that  accommodate  Globe- 
Wernicke  Steel  Fixture  Cabinet  Sections 
and  which  can  be  duplicated  at  any  time. 
Shelves  and  Partitions  quickly  and  easily 
adjusted. 

Enameled  in  Olive  Green,  —  Oak  or  Ma¬ 
hogany  Grains  to  match  Wood  interior  trims. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  Dept.  F.-812 

9be  Slobft^Vcrnicke 

CINCINNATI 

Stanch  Stores — 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 
Philadelphia  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Good  Smoke 
YouVe  Hunted 
So  Long 

Edgeworth  Tobacco  is  Tobacco  Such 
aa  You  Have  Hardly  Dared 
Hope  For— Yet  Have 
Wanted  Always 

The  ground  can  yield  no  finer 
Burley-Ieaf  than  is  in  Edgeworth 
Tobacco.  There’s  never  a  bite 
for  the  tongue.  Inviting  in  aroma, 
it  is  delicious  in  flavor.  Try 

tSGEWim/ 

^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE^^ 

Ready-Rabbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

and  you  will  find  it  all  you  could  wish 
for  in  tobacco.  Or  ask  any  of  the  many 
thousands  who  swear  by  this  pipe-smoke. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edgeworth”  that  we 
GU.AR.^NTEE  it— and  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  Edgeworth 
RE.ADY-RUBBED  in  lOc  and  S)c  tins, 
everywhere,  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor 
packages.  Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug.  t5c.  2Sc. 
.Vk  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer 
has  none. 

"Hie  Pipe’s  Own  Story,’’  No.  1,  Free 

Jast  pablUhwl  — s  molt  fucinstiag  story,  told  by 
s  Plpo  itoolf-  tho  Int  of  a  torios  of  ‘  Pipo  Tsloo.  ” 
It’o  s  booklot  oTory  imokor  will  onjoy.  Yoa  will 
want  tho  wholo  sorios.  Writo  ao  today,  for  "Tbo 
Pipo’o  Owa  Story,"  Mo.  1.  sad  woTl  mail  It  to  yoa 
froo  of  charfo. 

LARUS  A  BROTHER  CO. 

iEatabiisheti  2f/77) 

Also  Manufactiirprs  of  Qhoid  Granulated 
Plug  Hmoking  Tobsrro 

II  South  21tt  Street  Richmond,  Vo. 
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THE  REMEDY 

(Continued  from  Page  415) 


•  The  thing  that  renders  the  Berlin  Bourse 
unique  is  the  manner  in  which  official  quota- 
tk»s  are  fixed.  There  are  not,  as  in  other 
bourses,  closing,  opening,  high,  and  low 
jMices.  The  securities  listed,  some  two 
iousand  in  number,  are  divided  among 
about  fifty  "vereidete  Mdkler,”  or  “oath- 
bound  brokers,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  day’s  transactions  and,  at 
the  dose  of  business,  to  fix  the  price.  This 
is  done  as  follows : 

Each  member  of  the  exchange,  or  each 
liroker  commissioned  to  buy  or  sell  stock, 
reports  to  the  oathbound  (official)  broker 
in  charge  of  the  group  in  which  his  security 
is  comprehended,  his  willingness  to  buy  or 
sell  so  many  shares  of  a  specified  stock  at  a 
specified  price.  The  official  broker  notes 
the  offer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  makes 
a  list  of  all  buying  and  selling  offers  received 
by  him  in  that  particular  stock.  His  book, 
then,  will  show  at  the  end  of  the  day  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following: 

TSANSACTIONS  IN  GELSENKIECHEN 
A  will  buy  10,000  shares  at  202 
B  will  sell  20,000  shares  at  203 
C  will  buy  10,000  shares  at  201 
D  will  sell  20,000  shares  at  202 
E  will  buy  5.000  shares  at  201 
F  will  sell  50,000  shares  at  204 
G  will  buy  15,000  shares  at  203 
H  will  sell  10,000  shares  at  202 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  official  broker  to  fix 
the  price  at  which  the  greatest  number  of 
these  offered  transactions  can  be  transacted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  202  will  transact  the 
greatest  volume  of  transactions.  It  will  be 
seen  also  that  A,  C,  E,  and  F  have  done  no 
business,  and  that  they  had  to  w’ait  until 
the  close  of  the  session  to  discover  the  fact. 

The  illustration  is  crude,  of  course,  for 
bids  are  made  in  fractional  numbers  gener¬ 
ally,  and  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
number  of  transactions  in  a  popular  stock 
like  Gelsenkirchen.  But  it  illustrates  the 
.^principle.  It  discloses,  also,  one  reason 
for  the  absence  of  wild  scenes  such  as  occur 
in  panicky  moments  in  Wall  Street,  for 
there  is  nq  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  quota- 
tions'frbm  rrioment  to  moment  and  no  way 
of  knowing,  until  the  close  of  the  day,  just 
what  is  happening.  Wash  sales  would  be 
useless  on  the  German  exchanges.  Even 


the  total  of  the  day’s  transactions  is  not 
made  known  in  any  way. 

“ULTIMO”  BUSINESS 

Another  thing  that  would  render  wash 
sales  nugatory  is  the  fact  that  all  sales  are 
equalized  by  one  official  broker  at  the  close 
of  the  day’s  business,  so  that  if  Smith  buys 
openly  100,000  shares  of  some  stock  and 
sells  secretly  another  100,000  shares  of  the 
same  stock,  both  transactions  must  be  noted 
in  the  broker’s  book  and  offset  each  other 
in  making  the  official  price. 

The  government,  in  adopting  the  laws 
governing  exchanges,  recognized  that  gam¬ 
bling,  as  distinguished  from  legitimate 
speculation,  is  not  easily  wiped  out.  It 
therefore  provided  an  outlet  for  this  in¬ 
stinct,  but  undertook  to  confine  it  to  the 
bigger  fry. 

This  outlet  is  the  so-called  “ultimo  busi¬ 
ness,”  combined  with  which  is  the  “premi¬ 
um  business.”  “Ultimo  business”  consists 
in  buying  or  selling  to-day,  at  a  specified 
price,  stock  to  be  delivered  at  the  price  fixed 
on  the  last  day  of  the  business  month. 

The  broker,  for  example,  says  to  his 
business  rival:  “I  will  buy  20,000  shares 
of  Baltimore  ultimo  at  no.”  The  offer  is 
accepted.  Its  consummation  then  awaits 
the  fixing  of  the  official  price  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month.  Should  the  price  be  less 
than  no,  the  buyer,  of  course,  loses; 
should  it  be  higher,  he  wins.  The  trans¬ 
action  is  then,  in  effect,  and  probably  gen¬ 
erally  in  intent,  a  pure  gambling  transac¬ 
tion. 

The  so-called  “premium  business”  ap¬ 
plies  to  ultimo  transactions.  It  amounts 
to  this:  A  dealer  wishes  to  buy  or  sell  at 
ultimo,  but  desires  also  to  limit  his  possi¬ 
ble  losses.  He  offers  then  the  above  cited 
deal  in  Baltimore — for  example — but  lim¬ 
its  his  loss  expressly  to  three  points.  If  the 
ultimo  price  shows  him  to  have  lost  more, 
he  may  escape  from  his  deal  by  paying  the 
three  per  cent.  The ,  other  contracting 
party,  of  course,  protects  himself  by  similar 
transactions  with  the  other  dealers. 

This  business  is  confined  to  the  bigger 
dealers  by  the  provision  that  the  smallest 
ultimo  transaction  must  be  at  least  5,000 
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marks.  Moreover,  only  the  stock  of  com¬ 
panies  ha\’ing  a  total  stock  issue  of  at  least 
20,000,000  marks  may  be  dealt  in  in  this 
manner. 

NO  STOCK  GAMBLING  FOR  THE  SMALL 
FRY 

Once  a  year  the  Berlin  Bank  of  the  Kas- 
sen-Verein,  which  acts  as  a  clearing-house 
for  the  Bourse,  makes  public  a  report  of 
the  year’s  transactions  on  the  exchange; 
but  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  the  only  report 
of  the  kind  available,  anywhere. 

In  connection  with  ultimo  transactions  it 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  persons  engaged 
in  this  business  deal  at  their  own  risk  with 
p>ersons  not  registered,  that  is,  not  enrolled 
in  the  official  register  as  brokers  in  ultimo 
transactions.  From  this  registry  ire  ex¬ 
cluded  the  so-called  “smaller  mercantile 
jjeople,”  the  intention  still  being  to  confine 
this  kind  of  speculation  to  the  bigger  inen 
— in  short,  to  let  them  do  their  gambling 
without  injury  to  the  outsider.  The  high 
minimum  limit  (15,000  marks)  set  upon 
transactions  of  this  kind  has  the  result,  of 
course,  of  making  the  ultimo  business  very 
important  so  far  as  total  turnover  is  con¬ 
cerned;  but  the  bulk  of  the  transactions 
numerically  consists  of  cash  transactions. 

All  Berlin  banks  except  the  Reichsbank 
are  members  of,  and  deal  extensively  with, 
the  Bourse.  Practically  all  their  clients  do 
their  sp>eculating  through  the  banks,  and 
they  take  the  place  of  the  brokers’  offices  of 
New  York.  All  these  banks  shy  indignant¬ 
ly  at  the  suggestion  that  they  do  a  “mar¬ 
gin  business.”  What  they  do,  they  state, 
is  to  require  a  certain  p)art  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  desired  to  be  made  by  their  client,  and 
lend  him  the  rest  of  the  money  needed  to 
buy  the  stocks.  The  difference  between 
these  banks  —  and  this  is  espjecially  true 
of  the  so-called  “Winkel”  banks,  what  the 
American  would  call  a  hole-in-the-wall  con¬ 
cern — and  margin-brokers  in  New  York  is, 
it  app)ears,  one  of  terminology. 

The  Imp)erial  Bourse  law’  contains  numer¬ 
ous  provisions  calculated  to  protect  the 
public  from  deception  and  injury.  For 
incorrect  or  incomplete  statements  in  a 


prospectus,  made  either  wilfully  or  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  showing  gross  carelessness  or ' 
neglect  to  inform  themselves,  the  persons 
responsible  are  liable  to  every  holder  of  s^ 
curities  of  their  company  for  the  full  amount 
of  damages  suffer^  by  him.  They  are 
liable  also  to  imprisonment  and  fine  up  to 
15,000  marks.  Any  one  “employing  means 
c^culated  to  deceive”  in  order  to  affect 
bourse  or  market  prices  is  liable  to  the 
same  punishment.  Persons  inducing  out¬ 
siders  to  speculate  are  liable  to  a  like  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  the  broker  who  premeditated- 
ly  gives  false  counsel  may  go  to  prison  or 
be  fined  3,000  marks. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT 
IT? 


Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Hughes 
Commission,  which  had  no  authority  to 
Pujo  the  Stock  Exchange,  uncovered  enough 
that  was  “  sp>ectacular  ”  to  recommend 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  reform  itself  or 
take  the  consequences.  It  has  not  re- 
fprmed.  To-day  this  institution  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  clamor  for  a  wholesome  house¬ 
cleaning  cries  out: 

Don't  kgislate  against  usi  It  will  be  ig¬ 
norant  legislation.  Let  us  put  our  house  in  ij 
order  ourselves.  We  can  do  it  without  nick¬ 
ing  the  furniture.  Just  see  the  dust  our  gov¬ 
erning  committee  is  raising — picking  flaws  in 
the  English,  French,  and  German  methods  of 
curbing  stock-gambling.” 

And  when  the  new’  Governor  of  New 
York  State  suggested  in  his  first  message 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  be  reformed  by 
way  of  Albany,  Wall  Street  palmed  a  smile 
and  replied  sardonically  by  boosting  stock 
prices. 

After  all,  this  reform  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change — of  all  stock  exchanges — is  a  na¬ 
tional  affair.  In  the  last  analysis,  it’s  up  (J 
to  you.  And  you  can  w’ipje  out  the  stock- 
gambling  hells  only  w’hen  you  have  clam¬ 
ored  and  threaten^  so  loud  and  so  often 
that  Congress  will  finally  decide  it  had 
better  get  on  the  job. 

I’m  egotistical  enough  to  believe  that  my 
law — ^presented  last  month — is  the  one  that 
W’ill  do  the  job  up  clean. 


The  next  instalment  of  “  The  Remedy  ”  wiU  appear  in  the  April  number. 
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A  radiant  face  with  the  flush  of  joyous,  healthy  babyhood  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  Mellin’s  Food  diet.  Mellin’s  Food  babies 
have  no  cares  nor  worries.  They  devote  all  their  time  to  growing 
strong  and  developing  properly,  as  Nature  intended  they  should. 

Write  today  for  a  Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin’s  Food. 

MELLIN’S  FOOD  COMPANY.  .  .  -  -  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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I  All  These  FREE! 

fr"=  Present  this  coupon  to  your  paint  or  hardware  dealer  for  our 
K  25-cent  Instruction  Book.  He  will  also  give  you  free  two  10-cent 
FT  bottles  of  Johnson’s  Wood  Dye,  which  comes  in  17  shades,  such  as 
E  Mission  Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany,  etc.,  and  one  10-cent 
^  can  of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  Our  book  tells  how  to  secure 
H  the  right  artistic  wood  effects  with  least  expense  and  trouble. 

^..Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

I  VALUE  ^is  a  dye,  not  a  stain.  It  sinks  deep  down,  bringing  out  the  natural  beauty 
I  55c_PREE  N  the  wood.  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  perfectly  dry.  No  dust  sticks, 
I  .  \  no  streaks  show.  Not  only  beautiful  but  lasting  and  easy  to  use. 

*  forgone  N  May  be  applied  over  old  worn  varnish  or  shellac. 

I  2S<ent  book  and  three  10-  %  w  w  » 

I  \  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 

I  Asked  my  dealer . .  ^  velvety  finish  for  all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture,  including 

^  pianos.  Can  be  used  over  all  finishes.  Is  beautifying  and  protecting. 

*  noVsuppiy  me;^  pi^'  seSd’^^^  \  O"  b«>k  tells  how  to  apply  it  Over  any  w^  new  or  old  Get 

I  \  the  book  and  lo-cent  packages  from  your  dealer  free.  If  he  can- 

\  not  supply  you,  we  will  send  direct  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
I  . .  ^  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver. 

I  Address . \  S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

^  "Thm  Wood  Finithing  Aathoritiot” 

I  V '  Racine.  WIs. 

I  . . . . . .  ■ 

Ev.  3  (This  cou})on  roust  tint  be  presented  to  your  dealer)  '•  liiui  V  m''  '  V*''' iii'i'i'-i  'iur!' 'i' ’  '’i '  i’ 
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What 


Prest-O-Lite  Service  includes  far  more  than  merely 
putting  gas  in  an  empty  cylinder.  To  protect  your 
investment  in  Prest-O-Lite,  remember  this. 


The  owner  of  a  genuine  Prest-O-Lite  is  en¬ 
titled  to  participate  in  a  nation-wide  exchange 
service,  whereby,  for  his  empty  Prest-O-Lite 
plus  a  small  exchange  fee,  he  receives  what  is 
practically  a  wew  Pr«/-0-L//e.  Therefore,  genu¬ 
ine  Prest-O-Lite  never  becomes  “second  hand.” 
No  imitator  has  ever  stayed  in  business  long 
enough  to  build  up  and  offer  you  similar  service. 

Prest-O-Lite  service  includes  putting  every 
cylinder  that  passes  through  our  hands  in  perfect 
working  order.  In  many  cases  the  actual  cost 
of  replenishing  the  solvent,  regulating  the  valve, 
adjusting  the  gauge,  or  re-plating  the  cylinder  is 
far  more  than  the  small  exchange  fee  you  pay. 


If  you  accept  an  imitation,  do  you  get  this 
service  ? 

All  this,  combined  with  unequaled  exchange 
facilities,  and  the  Prest-O-Lite  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  gas,  constitute  “Prest-O-Lite  Service.” 
See  that  you  get  it.  You  can  easily  do  this  by 
accepting  only  a  genuine  Prest-O-Lite.  As  a 
safe-guard,  remember  that  we  do  not  hold  our¬ 
selves  responsible  for  any  Prest-O-Lite  cylinder 
refilled  by  anyone  other  than  the  Prest-O-Lite 
Co.,  because  we  cannot  guarantee  either  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  gas  in  such  cylinders, 
nor  the  condition  of  the  cylinders  themselves. 
It  behooves  you  to  watch  this  point. 


For  Buggies 

Prest-O-Lite  provides  a  cleanly  and  efficient  driving 
light  for  every  horse-drawn  vehicle.  It  enables  the 
user  to  comply  fully  with  state  laws  and  city  ordinances 
on  vehicle  lighting.  And  better  still,  it  prevents 
collisions  in  the  dark. 

The  motorcycle  size  of  Prest-O-Lite  is  used.  New 
lamps  are  fnot  needed — oil  lamps  are  easily  converted 
into  combination  oil  and  gas  lamps.  Your  carriage 
dealer  can  fit  your  vehicle  with 
Prest-O-Lite  or  you  can  easily 
^  do  it  yourself. 

See  your  dealer^  or 
iii«6UT«ryiintii  Write  for  booklet. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co., 

Canadian  Factory  and  General  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. 

branch  stores  and  service  stations  in  these  CITIES:  Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Boston.  Buffalo.  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  ClevelanH, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Jacksonville.  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Omaha,  Phitaflelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Portland.  Ore.,  Providence,  St.  I.ouis,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Syracuse. 
IN  CANADA:  Merritton,  Ontario;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Exchmge  Agenciea  Everywhere 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viviting  your  dealer. 
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It  is  pure  cod 
liver  oil,  nothing 
M  else.  Peter  Mol* 
r  ler’sOil  is  easy  to 
!  digest, doesn’t cUng 
to  the  palate  and 
doesn’t  “repeat.** 

Botthd  in  fiat,  oval 
hottlmm  at  thm  ftth- 
•riot  in  Nonmay. 

L  Sold  hydrugsUtt 


>  i  /  \ 


_ riJtNEWS 

tVERYTHINO  FROM  CELLAR  TO  CARREI 


New-Skin 

For  Scrapes 


Carry  it  with  you  always. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the  house. 

New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  for  emer- 


New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  for  emer¬ 
gency  use  on  cuts  and  scrapes. 

There  is  only  one  real  New-Skin.  Make  sure 
to  get  the  genuine. 

Home  size^,  Pocket  size  10c.  At  druggists. 
directions  and  circular,  “200  Uses.” 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

98*100  Grand  Arenue,  Brookljra,  New  York 


1.1 

50 C  Pew  Pack 


PLAYING  CARDS 

^  GOLD  EDGES 
For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 
AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 


PLAYING  CARDS 

CLUB  INDEXES 
In  use  in  all 
The  Civilized 
Countries  of 
The  World 
For  General  Play 
IVORY  08  air-cushion  FINISH 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..CINCINNATI.  U.  5.  A. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i.- 
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He  Built  This  Boat 


_  1^  H.  A.  Kent  of  Hamilton, 

Ontario,  whose  boat  is  shown 
•  **»**»^»*  above,  is  one  of  the  thousands 
of  men  and  boys  who  have  assembled  Brooks  boats, 
MivAr  two^kirds  boat  builder’s  Price,  You  can 
build  a  boat  if  you  can  handle  hammer,  saw  and 
screw  driver.  We  send  you  all  parts  shaped  and 
fitt^  here  at  the  factory  ready  to  fasten  together— 
and  wc  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Write  For  Brooks  Boat  Book 

Ihutrating  cruisers  —  speed  boats  —  sail  boats*— row 
boats— canoes — boats  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  build  from  instructions  and  full  size 
patterns  costing  from  |2  to  $12.  Mail  a  postal  for  the 
Bmt  Book  today.  Address 

Brooks  Manufacturing  Co. 

8B03  Sidaer  Streut  Sasinaw,  Michigan 


Only  $28 


for  the  Knockdown  Frame  of 
this  tS'foot  boat,  includinif 
full  •  sized  patterns  and  illus¬ 
trated  Instructions  to  linish — speed  to  14  miles  an  hour^-lt 

pamengers.  Free  Boat  Boolt.  Shows  this  and  other  models. 


I  $8,000  to  $10,00(11 


YEARLY 


Make  Honey  Out  of  Others*  Fun 


Pleasing  the  Public  Pays  Big  Profitt  and  owners  of 

our  famous  attractions  frequently  make  from  $8,000  to 
$«o.ooo  every  year.  We  make  everything  in  the  Riding 
UUkry  line  from  a  hand-power  Merry-(io- Round  to  the 
whest  gr^e  Cairousels.  Bring  in  hundreds  of  dollars 
auly.  It  is  a  delightful,  attractive,  big-paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thing  for  the  man  who  can’t  stand  in¬ 
door  work,  or  is  not  fit  for  heavy  work. 

Just  the  business  for  the  man  who  lias  some  money  and 
wants  to  invest  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  goods  are  the 
nnest  appearing,  easiest  running,  and  most  attractive  line 
■anufai^ured.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and  require 
BO  special  knowledge  to  operate.  If  you  want  to  get  into 
a  anney-making  business  write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
fBiticulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

P*rK  Amusemwnt  Outflttwrs 
310  Sweeney  Street.  N.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


40252— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days 


f  We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote” 
Garage  (1913  Model),  direct-from-factory,  for 
$92J!0.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing  prices 
of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit  upon  the  offer.  We  guar¬ 
antee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only.  Just  now  we 
can  save  you  $36  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Steel  Garage 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 

Gives  absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders, 

fire,  lightning,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  and 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust¬ 
proof.  J oints  and  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  tor  largest  car  and 
all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  portable 
fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  driivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Postal  sent 
today  brings  new  S6- 
page  illustrated 
Garage  Book 

by  return 
mail. 


Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 

by  the  Sheldon  Method 


Oar  snccessful  treatment  of  17.000 
cases,  in  our  experience  of  more  than 
eleven  years,  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statemenL 

No  matter  how  serious  your  de* 
fonnhy.  no  matter  what  treatments 
you  have  tried,  think  how  much 
It  means  to  you  that  so  many  suf¬ 
ferers  have  been  cured  by  this 
method,  and  many  incurable  cases 
greatly  benefited. 

We  will  prove  the  value  of  the 
Sheldon  Method  in  yottr  own  east  by 
allowing  you  to 


**»•  Sheldon  Appliance 
30  Day»  At  Our  Risk 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  accept  our  offer  at  once.  The 
photographs  here  show  how  light, 
coxd.  elastic  and  easily  arhustable 
the  Shddon  Appliance  is— how  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  torturous 
plaster.  leather  or  steel  jackets.  To  i 
all  sufferers  with  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  promises  almost  j 
immediate  relief  even  in  the  most  * 
serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  investigate  it  thoroughly. 

The  price  is  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  for  om  Free  Book  today  and 
describe  your  trouble  as  fully  as 
possible  so  we  can  give  you  definite 
informatton. 

.  PnL9BntTIIN.C0.,  3Mnir4St..Ji 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  M  agazinr  in.  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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1 

KITTING 


PLAY  BILLIARDS 

AT  HOME 


room  needed 


Burro  wet  Tauef 
c&n  be  mounted  on 
dining  or  library 


jai 

TRUE  TO  GRADE  AND 
FLAWLESS  FROM  END  TO  END 

KOHiNOOR 

\  PENCILS  } 


Soppltcd  by  higlKlnM  oUtkmera,  denlera  in  drawing 

matertalv  Ac.  Iltuxtraied  list  from 

1.  *  C.  HARDTMUTH.  34.  Eart  23rd  St 

N«w  York.  (And  London.  England.) 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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Always  use  HINDS  *a2moiJd**  CREAM 

Reliere*  at  once.  <^uickly  he^  make$  clear,  velvety  tkin.  G>inplezioDS  are  greatly  improved  by 
its  use.  SoothM  mfants’  skin  troubles.  Men  who  shave  prefer  k. — Is  not  greasy;  cannot  grow 
hair;  absolutely  harmless.  At  all  dealers.  In  bottles  50c..  Cold  Cream  25c. 

Write  far  FtM  SaMpI*  Ifttlt  Md  Tiito  A.  S.  hinds.  S7  West  street.  PortUnd,  Main. 


**Uuti  •while  you  sleep.  " 


for  Whooping  Congh, 
Spasmodic  Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis, 
Colds,  Catarrh. 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  with 
rrery  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  throat 
tod  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Snle  by  All  DruggisU 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irri- 
Med  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO  CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cortlandt  St..  New  York 

er  tew ioi-Mil«t  BeiUiag.  Meetreal,  Caaede 


Holstein  Cows*  Milk 
Just  Right  for  Baby 

In  Europe,  most  babies  thrive  upon  undiluted  cows’  milk.  Then 
why  is  modification  the  rule  for  our  babies?  Just  because  the  milk 
is  different. 

Most  European  cows  are  either  Holstein,  or  of  the  Holstein 
ty-pe.  They  produce  milk  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  cream, 
divided  into  minute  globules  that  any  baby  easily  digests. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  cow  yields  a  rich 
heavy  milk^  all  right  for  butter-making,  but  far  from  suitable  for 
infant  feeding.  In  such  milk  the  globules  of  butter-fat  are  twice  the 
size  of  those  in  Holstein  milk  and  the  curds  formed  are  large  and 
tough  on  account  of  their  excessive  fat  content. 

This  is  no  news.  All  the  great  spmalists  recommend  Holstein 
milk.  Ask  your  doctor.  He  will  decide  whether  any  modification 
is  necessary  for  your  baby. 

It  costs  no  more  than  common  milk.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk.’’  It 
contains  points  about  infant  feraing  that  every  mother  should  know. 


40  Color  Plans  FREE 

For  Your  Sprinsi  Decoratings — ^Write  Toda 


The  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Don’t  (tart  any  decorating  until  you  see  the  fine 
effects  and  smooth,  handsome  walls  shown  in 
our  Spring  Decorating  Book  in  Colors.  Alabas- 
fine  tkits  are  exquisite,  never  chip,  peel  or  mb 
off  when  properly  applied.  Used  25  years— 
different  from  all  other  tinting  and  vastly 
uperior.  Write  for  Free  Book  of  Plans  today. 


The  newest  idea  in  decorating  is  to  use 
the  Beautiful  Alabastine  tinte  on  ceilings 
and  QPPor  walls  and  init  Alabasco,  our 
washable  paint,  below  the  chair  and  plate 
rail,  along  the  stairs,  in  bathroom,  kitchen 
and  cupboards.  The  Alabasco  walls  can 
be  washed  when  soiled  and  kept  as  fresh 
as  the  Alabastine  above.  40  Plans  Free. 

AI>kngHn*rn  «»  CrsedTifcM..CrsW tech. 

AlaDaStlDeU>.,D^29.  lOSWstsrSt..  NewTotkOy 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  deetor.  - 
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KEITH’S  Big  $2. 


tVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


At  all  good  Shoe  Stores 


UNITED  STATES 
RUIBEK  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


Keep  your  feet  dry  with  the  most . 
convenient  rubber.  Eversticks 
stay  on  when  you  need  them  but 
they’re  easy  to  take  off  and  put 
on.  Comfortable  and  dressy. 


Our  80-page  monthly  magazine,  KElTH'S.“Oa  Home  \ 
Itmliliy  ''  for  a  year  and  your  choice  of  any  of  KEITH’S 
nous  |1  PUn  Bo^  giving  views,  sizes,  costs,  etc.  All  for 
iscription  price,  (2.  Select  Your  Plan  Book. 


Runealows  and  Cottaeet  .  |t 
Attract.  Hornet  tlZ^lAOO  |l 
**  **  IIKOO^SOOO  |l 

*•  **  $1*00041500  1 1 


|»00o44O00  II 
$4000  and  up  |l 
liors  .  .  .  |) 


*•  **  $1*0004)500  |l  I  250  Beautiful  Interiors  .  .  . 

L.  KEITH,  423  McKnight  Bldg-.  MINNEAPOUS.  MINN 


Bameo  at  tmc  Srmuus,  Buoa  PtST,  HumAKf, 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tam  to  page  3. 


HIRSCH'S  STEEL 
SHOE  TREES 


KEEP  SHOES 
IN  SHAPE 


How  to  Get  This  Beautiful  Head-Dress 

Send  25c  in  stamps  and  the  name  of  your  dry¬ 
goods  dealer,  stating  if  he  sells  Heathcoat  Rain¬ 
proof  Maline.  We  immediately  send  you  one 
full  yard  of  Heathcoat  Maline,  guaranteed 
against  moisture  and  perspiration.  Also  complete  il¬ 
lustrated  directions  for  making  this  beautiful  jewelleii 
head-dress  with  your  own  ring,  brooch  or  pin.  Your 
choice  of  latest  Sfmng  colors:  American  Beauty.  Light 
Turquoise  Blue.  Amethyst.  Shell  Pink.  Platinuiu 
Grey,  Dark  Honey,  Raven  Black,  Crystal  White. 

l  COMP  AMT,  Dept.  14. 73  Fiitk  AnaM.  NnrTerk 


Hang  Your  Pictures 

(weiKhinK  up  to  IMlbs.)  with  Kvl  L 
Moore  Push  devices.  Their  BVJ  r^ 
tool -tempered  steel  points 
win  not  disfigure  plaster  walls. 

Moore  Push-Pins|i 

.  glass  heads,  steel  points.  Try  them  for  calendars.  H 
small  pictures,  etc.  Push  them  in ;  no  hammer-  V 
11^  ing.  Nos.  1  or  2,  dozen  10  cents.  I 

(ll\  Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

w  \  (brass  hooks,  steel  points  inclined  downward)  , 
will  support  ball -racks,  mirrors,  etc.  No 
III  I  moulding  required;  no  picture  wire  need  show. 

Ill  I  Easily  put  up.  No.  25  (holds  201b8.)  H  dozen  10 
ly  I  cents;  No.  28  (100 lbs.)  dozen  10  cents.  Atsta- 
iJU/  tionery,  hardware,  photo  stores  or  by  mail. 
tfo.  tS  Send  t  cents  for  samples 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  1174  Ssbmb  Strati.  PUkMAia.  Pa. 


^"Fi^e^****  Furniture  and  Woodwork  Like  New  *- 

Semnle  Simply  By  Dusting  With  It  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
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1  BOOKCASE 


Solid  Oak 


PER  SECTION 


p^val- Freight  Paid 


Endorsf^  “THE  BEST”  by 
Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factor)',  and  the 
■if  ,41  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  In  buying 
jfr  sJ  ■  direct  from  factory,  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent,  and  are 
t  always  sure  of  obtaining  new  and  not  shopworn  articles.  You 

can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start— as  few  or  as  many  as 
desired— and  add  sections  from  time  to  time;  thus  your  book- 
case  grows  with  your  library.  The  Lundstrom  Sectional 
Bookcases  have  no  metal  bands,  nor  any  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  other  makes.  They  have  non-binding,  disappearing 
glass  doors,  and  are  made  in  several  different  styles,  and  in 
grades  from  Plain  Oak  to  Genuine  Mahogany. 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  44 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFC.  CO.,  Littk  Falk,  N.  Y. 

Maoufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 

if  Paid  Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazinein  writing  to  advertiaeiz  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


R^moh  Gems 


[XCtLSlQW 


Detroit  Ma: 

Uses  Gasoline  (v 


MenWhoWearNoGarters 

wai  wear  them  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  soon  as  they  try 

Boston  Carter 

and  so  realize  their  gratifying 
neatness  and  absolute  comfort. 

Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Yonr  Skin 

So  light,  easy  and  comfortable 
that  you  forget  you  have  them  on. 

JiSr  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  book, 
newspaper.  PRESS  $5,  larger 
Rotary  #60.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalog,!  YPE, cards, paper.etc. 
THE  I*BEf»  t  o..  Meriden.  CoiUL 


in  the  estimation  of  your  prospective  customer,  is 
what  you  gain  by  sending  in  a  perfectly  smooth  edged 

Peerless  Book  Form  Business  Card 

»■  ■  ■■  ■  -  How  you  can  detach 

IBcrtBNUBf  acardboundinbook 

iWJ  form  and  have  no 


I>einoBSlrBtor 
Acent  waatod  / 
la  sach  boat-  ^ 
iaf  oommaaftj. 
Spactal  wbolaMla 


■  ot  in>*sten'  l** 

kmms  I  but  our  patented 

■  process  makes  it 
possibleand  perfect. 

^ Send  for  Sample  Tab 

youracif 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO^  Sole  Mammfactmrm 

Eagravefs  Plate  Printers  Die  Emboasera 

67-69  Enat  Adama  Street,  CHICAGO 


TiTj 

lajM 

MM 

46  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


Horlicks, 


Malted 
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Roast  Beef,  Pork*«*«‘  Be^ns 
\  and  many  other  ^ 
J  dishes  are  gready  3 
improved  by  i  m 


NIDER'S 


YoaMlLikeltifYonMlTrylt 


Here  you  have  the  ideal  beverage  for 
YOUR  table— every  cup  delicious,  fra¬ 
grant,  satisfying— and  nutritious  and 
healthful  as  well.  Sustaining,  invigor¬ 
ating — easy  to  prepare. 

Fnt  SamtU  Pnttaid.  Addrtss  D*tt.  K 
Sold  by  Good  Grocers 


(wiihout  a  cent  dep^sit^  prrpsy  the  freight  and  allow 
Mo  DAYS  PRKK  TRIAL  on  every  bkyde.  IT  ORLY 
£  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our  unhtmrd  of  p^es  and 
Cm  on  highest  grade  19lSniodeli. 

S  FACTORY  PRICES 

MM  at  any  price  until  you  write  Ibr  our  new  large  Art 
[J  Cataloc  and  learn  our  wonderfui  proposition  on  the  fiiirt 
En  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town, 
ul  RlnFR  ifiRHTQ  everywhere  are  making  Ug 
i’.m  mildl  AQCn  I  w  money  exhibiting  and  selling 
1^  our  bicycles.  We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Sf  TISBSr  Coeeter*Sreii#  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
eepalrt  and  sundries  at  Aa4/'MxiMr//rtcrx.  OoNotWaltS 
writetodnyfoe  our  /a/es/  special  offer  on  **Ranger**  bicycle. 

MKAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dspt.  P.43.  CHICAQO 


Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Buy  one  of  our  Easy  Payment 
Profft-sharing  ftil  Coupon  Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest 
semi-annually,  and  tssu^  in  denominations  of  $1,000.00  up. 

tKrife  now  for  oar  Froe  Booklet  De  Luxe  No,  3i 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  and  BANKING  CO.,  AUanta,  Ga. 

Bond  Department  Eetebliehed  1899. 
CAPITAL  $500,000.00 


Yourself, 

4slr  ior 


Unusual  Tasty  Things  from  Many  Lands, 

For  a  two-cent  stamp  we  will  send  our  palatable 
k—  color  booklet  giving  full  particulats  as  well  as  many 
— .  suggestions  for  menus  and  a  host  of  distinctive^  ^ 

rare  recipes.  Address 

—  CRESCACOMPANYJinpoiten.3S6GreenwicbSt..N.Y. 
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WHEN  ordinary  macadam  is  laid  on  a 
boulevard  where  there  is  considerable 
automobile  traffic,  the  macadam  will 
last  about  a  year;  sometimes  it  will  g^o  to 
pieces  in  less  time  than  that.  At  any  rate,  its 
life  under  such  conditions  is  never  long,  be¬ 
cause  plain  macadam  lacks  sufficient  cohesive¬ 
ness  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  thrust  of  automo¬ 
bile  driving  wheels. 

Tarvia  is  a  dense,  tough,  waterproof,  viscid 
tar  product  which  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
macadam  during  construction  so  as  to  form  a 
matrix  for  the  stone.  '  In  this  construction  the 
stone  does  notravel  or  loosen;  it  is  held  to  its, 
work  despite  automobile  traffic.  The  road 
remains  smooth,  firm  and  dustless  for  years. 


A  typical  boulevard  built  in  this  fashion  is 
Riverside  Drive,  Elkhart,  Ind. ,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1909  and  1910,  using  2^  gallons  of 
Tarvia  X  per  square  yard.  The  road  com¬ 
plete  cost  fl.06  per  square  yard  and  proved  a 
great  success. 

Mr.  Amandus  M.  Smith,  City  Engineer  of 
Elkhart,  wrote  on  October  1,  1912: 

“To-day  the  road  is  as  good  as  when 
constructed.  We  feel  proud  of  this 
boulevard,  as  it  proved  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  have  received  the  finest  com¬ 
pliments  on  this  splendid  drive.” 

Our  experts  are  ready  to  show  any  city  or 
town  how  to  get  the  same  results. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  Tarvia — Tarvia  X  for  road  and  pavement  construction,  Tarvia  A  for 
surface  work  and  Tarvia  B  for  dust  suppression  and  road  preservation.  The  first  two  are  very  dense 
and  viscid  and  require  heat  for  application.  Tarvia  B  is  applied  cold.  Booklets  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^ 

New  York  Cbicafo  Pbiladelpbia  Bottoo  Sc  LouU  Kanne  City  Clevelaod 
Cincinnati  MinneapolU  Pitubarsh  Seattle  Corey.  Ala. 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO..  Ltd:—  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipef  Vanconrer  SclobD,N.B. 


Halifax.  N.S. 


The  advertisements  in  Eveiybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  iiage  a. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  ca«h  discount — 10%-  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

j4i  tM  tannM  intw  ta<h  Clastij^  Adxwrtittr  p€runalht  tot  rtquist  th*  asiiuanig  ^  mr  uadtrs  in  txtluding  /rtm  thes4 
alumns  anything  gutstunahU,  tUu  abmt  thi  Jtra  day  </*  m$nth  frtctding  daU  fubiUati$n, 


LAND  SALESMEN 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


WANTED 


FLORIDA 


.OENTS  WANTED — Who  know  they  can  sell  meritorious  Flori- 
ii.  taod  »’*«'  will  stand  Investigation.  Splendid  contracts  lor  men 
SLr!«Ln  make  good.  Car-fare  allowed  purchasers.  Palm  Beach 

OMBty  Land  Company,  Box  262,  Btuart,  Florida. _ 

~THE^E'S  A  COMMISSION  IF  YOU  SELL  the  flnest  Fruit 
In  luo  Grande  Delm.  Snow_^u^known.  Completely^^uljg; 


ST” Receipts  promise  to  be  over  $10,000  for  coming  year.  $17,500 
l^^medlate  purchase.  Elasy  terms.  Box  14  U.  Donna. 


ALABAMA 


an  OR  ANO  E-PEC  AN  ORCHARD  In  Southern  Alabama  means  a 
IIMoM  Income  and  a  home  for  old  age.  Bearing  groves  prove  this. 
We  Dlint  100  Orange  and  20  Pecan  trees  per  acre  and  develop  5  years. 
»— f  sarments.  no  Interest.  E.  8.  Braden.  Otis  Building.  Chicago. 

ARKANSAS 


the  OZARK  MOUNTAIN  REGION  Is  a  most  delightful  place 
m  which  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  in  living 
of  pure  water.  It  has  bill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
to  salt  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  for  Increase  In  values. 
Write  for  fiw  booklet.  Immigration  Department,  Kansas  City 
Ti  Ry..  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS  ANOELES,  CALIFORNIA — Panama  Canal  and  unrivaled 
dmtte  means  million  population  by  1920.  Now  building  mile  of 
bog^ws  a  week.  Our  book  "The  Call  To  The  Homeseeker"  gives 
Tskmble  facts  about  this  marvelous  city.  Send  for  copy.  Indus- 
tritl  Home  Builders.  342  CItlsens'  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS.  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Call- 
mii,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
ptM  tiperlmental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
ewpenthios.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  in  abundance,  ideal 
dtaate.  perfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet, 
DepL  E.  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. 


GEORGIA 


BUY  IMPROVED  FARMS.  Our  list  describes  Georgia  farms, 
wKkdweUlngs,  and  fertile  lands  ready  for  fruits,  vegetables,  dairying, 
■bed  farming,  at  prices  less  than  wild  lands.  Various  sixes;  easy 
tenm.  Georgia  Home  A  Farm  Co.,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA  LANDS  FOR  SALE;— I  have  for  sale  both  large 
Adanall  tracts  of  land  In  the  rich  Red  River  Valley,  and  also  bar- 
tabs  In  Timbered  Lands.  Send  for  list.  Address,  E.  J.  lies, 
Akiandria,  Louisiana. 


MISSISSIPPI 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  is  glv- 
ia(  away  a  few  nve-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  flgs  be 
pbated.  The  owner  wants  enough  flgs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
netory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company.  Block  B,' Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
win  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  $5  per  month.  Your  profit 
Mould  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crasy  for  idving 
awaywich  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  bis  madness. 


VIRGINIA 


PROVIDE  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE.  Ten  acres  Apple  Orchards 
I  bos,  produce  big  yearly  Incomes.  Best  climate.  Healthful  See- 
Uaa.  Near  large  markets.  Finest  apple  lands  $50  to  $75  per  acre 

Ia  sasy  payments.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  22  free, 
tfvlat  full  particulars.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company, 
Waynesboro.  Virginia. 


ST.  PETERSBURQ,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  cllmata 
In  the  known  world. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  3S  CENTS,  beautifully  Ulustrated,  36  9x12 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  wbethCT  Interested 
as  homeseeker,  healtbseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade.  Tampa,  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  city." 

LAKE  WALES  AND  IRON  MOUNTAIN.  Subtropical  Florida^ 
most  picturesque  region.  New.  modem  hotel  open.  Splendid 
bunting.  Ashing,  boating,  autoing.  Unspoiled,  elevated  lake  front 
homesites.  and  tracts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  mid-winter  gardening, 
for  sale;  low  cash  prloes.  Write  tor  Illustrated  booklet  and  map. 

Lake  Wales  Land  Company.  Lake  Wales,  Polk  County,  Fla. _ 

BUY  A  WINTER  HOME  AT  OARDENYILLE  ON  TAMPA 
Bay.  Enjoy  Florida's  balmy  climate,  boating,  bathing,  fishing  all 
winter.  Brautlful  location,  large  lots,  flowing  wells,  rich  soli  make 
gardening  a  pleasure.  Little  prices,  small  monthly  payments.  For 
descriptive  maps  write  W.  D.  Davis,  Box  1057,  Tampa.  Fla. _ 

FOR  A  HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT  Choctawhatchee  Penin¬ 

sula.  Washington  Co.,  Fla.,  has  few  equals.  All  natural  resources  to 
make  It  Garden  Spot  of  Florida.  Black,  rich,  .sandy,  loam  soil.  Plenty 

of  rainfall  12  months  In  year.  No  irrigation.  Crops  never  known  to  fall. 

Two  and  three  crops  easily  raised  each  year  on  same  land.  Unexcelled 

climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  In  United  States.  The  home  of  semi- 

tropical  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Finest  and  highest  priced  oranges 

of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ground  at  wholesale  prices.  Sun¬ 
strokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  Fish,  oysters,  clams  and  game 
^ore.  Fine  boating  and  salt-water  bathing.  Investigate  thoroughly 

Is  all  we  ask.  Write  to-day  for  literature,  sample  of  soil,  maps,  etc. 

Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  412  Northwestern  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 

COCOANUT  OROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE.Prof- 
Itable  vacations  in  your  own  Bungalow,  In  refined  community  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  by  us,  pays  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  free.  Cocoanut  Grove  Development  Co.,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

HIOH  LANDS,  Lake  Garfield,  for  grapefruit,  oranges;  none  better 
for  vegetables.  30  lakes  give  frost  protection,  280  ft.  elevation  flnest 
drainage.  Before  deciding  anything  about  Fla.  write  for  Ulus,  book 
describing  this  tract.  Southern  Land  Securities  Co.,  Bartow,  Fla. 

READ  “THE  HEART  OF  THE  ORAPEFRUIT  COUNTRY,” 
the  Illustrated  booklet  describing  Florida’s  highland  lake  region, 
center  of  the  citrus-growing  industry,  with  splendid  soil,  unexcelled 
railroad  facilities,  clay-paved  roads,  pure  water,  beautiful  locations 
for  winter  and  all-year-round  homes;  reasonable  prices  and  terms. 
Groves  developed  for  actual  cost.  Florida  Frultlands  Co.,  Fargo, 

Polk  Co.,  Florida. _ _ _ _ 

DE  LAND,  FLORIDA.  Healthful,  beautiful,  progressive.  An 
Ideal  winter  resort.  Best  all  year  round  town.  For  full  information 
and  Interesting  descriptive  literature  address  Secretary  Business 

League.  J)e  Land.  Florida. _ 

WE  OFFER  YOU:  SUNSHINE  FOR  SNOW,  BREEZES  FOR 
Billiards.  Flowers  lor  Floods,  Prosperity  lor  Privation,  and  Health 
while  making  Wealth  on  a  farm  surrounding  the  rapidly  growing 
little  city  of  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  Three  railroads,  quick  trans¬ 
portation.  good  home  market,  high  rolling  land,  good  soil  for  Citrus 
FYult,  Peaches,  Pecans,  Sugar  Cane  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Good 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Titles  guaranteed.  We 
help  you  to  help  yourself.  Low  prices  and  ea.sy  terms.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  Illustrate  booklet  and  complete  information.  Tampa  & 
Tarpon  Springs  Land  Co.,  Tampa.  Florida. _ 


NEW  MEXICO 


ALFALFA  AND  APPLES  MAKE  MONEY  IN  THE  PECOS 
Valley.  \Illd  climate  and  long  growing  season.  $75  acre  up — 
easy  terms.  Illustrated  Folder  describing  soil.  Irrigation  and  cli¬ 
mate,  crops,  transportation,  markets,  profits  and  living  conditions 
sent  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  .Agent,  ATASF 
Ry..  1834  Ry.  Exchange.  Chicago.  _ _ _ 


UTAH 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  An  empire  of  fertile  lands.  In 
Mm  of  Virginia.  North  and  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alaiiama  Outdoor  pursuits  possible  every  working  day.  Two  and 
tM  crops  annually.  Write  tor  attractive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride, 
Omm  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  No. 
310,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


^MINIA  fertile  farm  lands  sis.**  per  acre  and  up. 
uo  Payments.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga- 
one  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
jMMted  In  Vli^nla.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfolk  A 
Wmiem  Ry,  N.  A  W.  Bldg..  Room  65.  Roanoke.  Va. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  the  Industries  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  In  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  description  of  the  great  mines,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  farms  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Utah  contained  in  a 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet  just  published.  For  free  copy  ad- 
dress.  Commercial  Club  Publicity  Bureau.  Salt  Lake  City. _ 


SOUTHEAST 


HOMESEEKERS  OF  LIMITED  MEANS  and  little  experience 
are  making  $50  to  $300  an  acre  from  poultry,  fruit,  and  general 
farming  In  the  South.  $10  to  $30  an  acre  buys  excellent  farms. 
The  Southern  Railway  Lines  will  find  you  a  suitable  location.  The 
"Southern  Field"  magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  A  Indus- 
trlal  Agent.  Room  28,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


HOMESEEKERS 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ALONG  THE  C.  A  O.  RY. 
M  low  as  $15.00  per  acre.  Abundant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  wln- 
SA  Marby  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  little  farms  In  sight  of 
jMlAniood  only  $850  each.  Very  fertile.  Write  today  for  lllus- 
baisJ  booklet  "Country  Life  In  Vlr^nla"  (134  pages),  and  low 
MMrdoo  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley.  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  A  O.  Ry., 
1004.  Richmond,  V*. 


BEST  WAV  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  have  decided  upon 
a  new  home  location  in  Florida,  the  Carolinas.  Alabama,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  Padflc  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Just  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager.<3yde-Mallory  Lines,  Pier  36,  North  RIver.NewYork. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS— Continued 


NORTHWEST 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


CUBA — In  pnib  of  Pan&ma  tnvel.  1100  MUm  to  New  York. 
Inteiwely  Rich  SoU.  Ideal  CUmnte.  Sixty  Inches  Annual  Rain¬ 
fall.  Ben  Transportation  Faculties.  Land  Still  Veo’  Cheap. 
Panama  Canal  Opens  this  year.  Sucar  likely  (oes  on  the  Free  List. 
This,  and  the  prohitblllty  of  Cuba's  Annexation  to  the  U.S.  will 
brliut  about  Tremendous  Advances  In  Land  Values.  Now  Is  the 
Time  to  Investigate  and  Invest.  Map  Free.  S.  O.  Sanderson,  26K 
Palace  Building.  Minneapolis. 


ill  ACRES.  SANTA  BARBARA.  Near  and  between  .McKMi 
and  Los  Indlos.  Offered  In  single  undivided  tract  only.  OmE 
etcelleot.  Adjoining  land  la  retailing  at  SAi.  Make  offer.  pSl 
p^  only .  ••Owne^' 00  Wall  St..  Room  2307.  New  York. 

CHARCO  FRIO  COLONY,  ISLE  OF  PINES.  10  ane  IM 
tracu.  None  better.  Ralae  oranges,  plneap^es.  graoctiia 
bananas,  nuts.  etc.  Low  freight  rate,  good  service.  Doni  U  a 
arrlte  today.  Free  book.  Wm.  G.  Hansell.  Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

“WATCH  US  QROW”  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley.  Use 
Pinas.  Beautiful.  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Har^ 
Largest  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  Yorltkt 
steamer.  MUd.  dellghtrul  climate  the  year  round.  No  ftmL  m 
levers,  no  Irrigatloo  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  anil  for  growing  oiimw 
grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  sow 
enough  to  make  you  Indep^ent  In  a  tew  years.  Write  today  In 
Free  Book  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Btam 
Isleof  Pines  Co.. -23.1  Fifth  Are..  New  York.  N.Y. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


WILLOW  RIVER— New  ‘Town  of  Importance.  "  southam  en¬ 
trance  Peace  River  Country,  main  line  Grand  Trunk  ParlBc.  B.  C. 
Write  to-day  tor  printed  matter.  Paclllc  Land  A  TownHtes  Co., 
Ltd.,  562  PadOc  Bldg..  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  WISE  BUYERS"— Go  to  Us  b- 
dios.  lale  of  Pines — the  beautiful,  fertile.  American  inhabited  tnsW 
Island  only  180  miles  from  Key  West.  Fla.  June  climate  year  roaf 
— no  frosts.  Abundance  of  rain — no  Irrigation.  Big  progti  h 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  etc.  American  mm 
schools,  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  etc.  Our  lands  suirsM 
Los  Indloa.  the  only  deep-sea  baroor  on  the  Island.  VnusuaJ  oppm 
tunity  lor  home  or  investment .  10  acres  will  make  you  indrpadmL 

Ebsy  terms.  Prices  now  low — land  rapidly  Increasing  In  rsim 
Titles  guaranteed.  Write  for  complele  Information.  Canada  Um 
Fruit  Co.,  117  Wlscunaln  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS;  17  STATES:  one  to  1000  acres.  SIO 
to  S50  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  settle 
oulekly.  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  35,  tree.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency.  Station  2719,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


WRITE  ME  TO-OAV  and  I  wlU  tell  you  of  the  remarkable r 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  ClaasIBed  Advert 


Farm  Agency.  Station  2719,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  oopy,  suggeat  foUow-up.  etc.  AiMna 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Claaslfled  Dept.,  Everyiiody's  Magaxine,  New  YorL 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,  REMINGTONS  $9.99;  DENSMORES, 
Jewetta.  Yosta  $8.00:  Olivers.  Underwoods  $15.00.  15  days'  free 

trial  and  Bve  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange. 
Dept.  F.  50,  215  West  r25th  St..  N.  Y.  City. _ 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers — We  are 
making  a  specialty  this  month  of  “Visible"  typewriters,  Olivers, 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allorring  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
Catalog  T.  'Typewriter  Ehnporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. _ 


TYPEWRITER  “BANKRUPT  STOCK"  secured.  SavesUV 
Good  as  New.  While  they  last  $10  to  $40.  Remington:  Usdw 
wood:  Oliver:  Smith  Premier:  L.  C.  Smith. — Act  Today.  8ata 
Our  Expense.  3  days'  trial.  Guaranteed  for  one  year.  We  tin 
have  our  "Regular  Stock"  of  All  Makes. — Factoo' Re-buUts.  ett. 
Typewriters  General  Sales  Co..  719  Traction  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  a 


AGENTS'  PKibES.  One  Machine  at  W  holeeale  price  to  lam- 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  every  make.  Typewriters  for  liM 
up.  Standard  Typewriter  F.xchange.  23  Park  Row.  New  York. 


DUPLICATOR  IDEVICES 


BANKRUPT  sale— greatest  sale  In  history  of  $100 Typewriters, 
standard  makes,  like  new.  Low  as  $10,  get  one  now,  save  difference. 
Write  for  special  price  list  No.14.We  pay  expressage.  allow  three  days' 
trial,  "rypewriter  Inspection  Co..  235  W.  Fourth  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


You  can  make  50  Duplicate  Copies  from  every  letter  you  writs  sti 


'ourth  St..  Cincinnati.  O.  I  Slses.  W.  L.  Durkin.  Reeves  A  Co., 


.339  5tb  Ave.,  Pltlsburg.ll 


AUTOMOBILES— ACCESSORIES 
TOOLS— MOTORCYCLES 


GUARANTEED  S.999  MILES  WITHOUT  PUNCTURE.  If 
your  tires  are  old,  don't  throw  them  away,  or  you'll  throw  away  $50  to 
$200.  With  Durable  Treads  we  give  you  a  written  guarantee  for 
5.000  miles  without  puncture.  This  Is  binding  whether  your  tires  are 
new  or  old — tread-worn — rim-cut.  or  rut-wom.  Durable  Treads 
cost  only  halt  as  much  as  tires.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  dis¬ 
count  at  once  to  Colorado  Tire  A  Leather  Company.  1237  Majestic 
Bldg..  Chicago.  HI..  528-P  West  34th  8t..  New  York  City,  435-P 
Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal.,  1348-P  Aroma  St.,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colo. _ 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLS.  tartB 
autolst,  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Moagg. 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  Montgonor 
A  Co.,  105  Fulton  8t..  New  York  City. 


MOTORCYCLE  MANUAL  —  Construction  and  operatloa  W 
a  motorcycle  fully  described  and  Illustrated:  complete  trouble  rbait: 
125  pages:  cloth  bound  50r.  postpaid:  paper  rovers  25r.  Mow- 
cycle  Manual.  51  Champers  8t..  New  York  City. 


Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  sunest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Clajislded  Dept..  Everybody’s  Magasine.  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES— SLIDES 


YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  JSc.  8x10  made  from  any  sixe 
negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sixes.  Prints 
3c.  each,  2  1-4x3  1-4:  4c.,  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Bend  negative  and  get  sample 
prints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
Sl.  A.  Leese.  614  Ninth  8t..  Washington.  D.  C. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  lOr.  per  roll.  All  sixes.  Prints:  2t.x3>L3t: 
2>4x41».  34x3>4.  3‘4x4^.  4r.:  3t.x5H  and  4x5.  5r.:  on  Postcards  R: 
Prompt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Bend  2  negatives  and  wl 
print  free  as  sample.  G.  R.  Hoke.  1509a  East  63rd  8t..  Chicago. 


KODAKERS.  California  produces  clearest,  most  brilliant  plc- 
turet  known.  Thousands  over  the  U.  8.  mall  us  thHr  Blms.  .Bend 
2  negatives  for  free  sample  prints  today,  booklet  and  special  offer. 
Homer  Howry  Co..  424  8o.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  lOc.  roll.  Velox  prints  2Hx3H,  3c.  Other  sixes  pro¬ 
portionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  yteclalty.  8xl0's  20r.  un¬ 
mounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  lOc.  per  roll  any  sIxe.  Prints  2Kx3>4, 
3c.:  24x4N.  3Hx3‘4.  3Kx4K,  4c.:  3>«x5S.  4x5.  5c.;  Postals  5c. 
Prompt  returns.  First-class  work.  Two  Aims  printed  free  as 
sample.  J.  A.  Scheps,  124  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 
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SLIDES:  Lecture,  advertising,  stereoptlcon  and  stock  alBa 
for  every  business.  Advertise  In  your  local  theatre,  cheaper  tin 
the  newspaper.  Many  manufacturers  will  furnish  you  slldei  Iw 
send  for  list.  Original  designs  supplied.  Quick  work.  Hxroa 
Ives  Company,  41  Metropolitan  Life  Building.  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  SEND  US  3S  CENTS  FORI 
numbers  of  American  Photography,  full  of  practical  suggesUom 
and  directions  for  making  belter  pictures.  Monthly  prixes.  $I.M> 
year.  American  Photography.  523  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  to  explain  new  and  extretadr 
attractive  service  plan  to  local  photographers.  Every  amatt 
wants  It.  Work  spare  time  and  add  several  dollars  per  day  to 
come.  Photo  Service  Ass'n.,  Youhgstown.  Ohio. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in'writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERVBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


>EN  AND  WOMEN  EVER VWMERE— All  your  time  or  My 
.Jt  ^  K  A  llbenU  commlMHloo  tor  you  aelllns  ■ometblus  bnuxl- 
rf:  "klddlw."  Abaolutely  IrreHlstlble:  rumpetes  wub  notb- 

rr.. DOW.  By  our  uolque  iialeH  pUn  tbe  luo«er  you  work, 
m  you  work  aod  tbe  more  you  make.  ( let  your  territory  now — 
ir!rr_be<urr  the  other  fellow.  Write  "Jobn  Mariln'it  Houiie." 
iIiCRaom  71.  5  W’.  .1»lb  Street.  New  York. 

"koIsTMAN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  Tbe  last  word  In  carpet 
Combiner  best  polnlii  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpel 
■■wtiw  Built  by  firm  57  yearn  old.  Simple,  compact.  lUcbt,  hand 
Cleaiu  completely — dust,  threads,  lint  ravellnas — will 
Sold  at  price  every  household  can  allord.  W  111  dls- 
oidlnary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every* 
Sat.  BIc  salary  easily  made  (eliber  men  or  women)  and  territory 
■niMed  absoluiely — Ironclad  Kuaranlee  back  of  our  sweeper  and 
L^rTsiasmco  Don't  confuse  tbe  Solstman  Sanitary  Sweeper  with 
Iks  atUBary  vacuum  cleaner.  Write  fur  terms  and  xet  on  record 
Zr  rour  tmlory  to-day.  See  Dun's  A  Bradstreet'a  Excelsior 

Draa  Works.  Dept.  E,  Camden.  N.  J. _ _ _ 

EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  sellInK  Collection  Cabinets  to 
Boehanu.  Retails  for  $7.50;  your  proHt  $4.50.  No  competitloo. 
Eidiwive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 

gsjtn  Co..  40'2  Olive  St..  »t.  Louis.  Mo. _ _ 

HAVE  YOU  AMBITION  TO  RISE  to  somelblns  better  than  an 
ctirntr  pay  envelope?  If  so.  we  want  you.  Ours  an  absolute 
kisiaikniil  nr*T~-‘*r  Agents  makeover  lOO*'.  proflt.  Write  for  orlgl- 
SSMPlanandtenna.  Tbe  Beck  Mfg.Co..220E.4lstBt..  New  York. 

SALESMEN  PROTECTED  TERRITORY  and  bit  commission 
issethre.  hitstlluK  men  to  sell  an  established  guaranteed  line.  Oenu- 
Bs  iHtwr"*  Line  sells  to  dry  goods  and  General  Supply  houses,  etc. 
Hstchlsoo  Mfg.  Co.,  317  Wood  St.,  WUklnsburg,  Pa. 

■ORE  MONEY  MADE  In  brushes  than  9  out  of  10  agents'  sellers, 
gtstdr,  proHuble  demand.  Uur  brushes  satisfy.  Opportunity  to 
Mks  a  DM  bustoess  for  yourself.  Get  our  offer  and  your  territory 
so*.  Bridgeport  Brush  Co.,  67  Kossuth  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


AOENTS:  Sell  the  KelloM  Portable  Clothes-Line  Reel.  Handi- 
oB  dsTice  for  hanging  clothes.  Every  woman  buys.  Low  price. 
geliaaBght.  Agents  making  big  money.  No  experience  necessary. 
Write  quick.  Kellogg  A  HIIICo..  257  N.  J.  R.  R.  A  ve.,  Newark.  N.J. 

~WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
BniibM  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  beat  service,  highest  pront. 
Wriw  lor  our  new  caulog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co., 
I Hoadley  Place.  Hartford.  Conn. _ _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
oiaed;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Mer.  Solves  the  lone  problem  of  tbe  new  Parcels  Post  Law. 
Ukeral  eommisslons  allowed.  Send  $1.25  for  sample  outfit  worth 
1125,  terms,  territory,  etc.  Parrels  Poet  Rate  Finder  Company, 
IS  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


I  SALESMEN — Looking  for  a  good  exclusive  or  side  line,  secure  our 
BoUent  proposition  to  aril  our  Magic  Weeders  and  Hoes,  The  King  of 
Geiden  'Tools,  to  wholesale  and  retail  stores  or  bouse  to  bouse.  Se¬ 
em  sxcluslvr  territory  at  once.  Relcbard  Co.,  Bangor,  Penna. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  profitable  business  of 
your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell  high-grade 
caBoa-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery 
lad  MCktles.  direct  to  homes.  Write,  Steadfast  Mills.  Department 
17,  Cohoes.  N  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  "How  to  Land  a  Position"  tells  you 
etietly  how  to  secure  the  situation  you  want  at  tbe  salary  you 
doerve:  bow  to  keep  It  and  gain  promotion  ahead  of  others.  All 
rutaeasy.  Book  only  25r.  Ryder  A  Co.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


SALESMEN:  Full  time  or  side  line.  Pocket  samples.  Big  re¬ 
peat  busineas.  Proposition  appeals  to  Merchants  in  all  classes 
of  trade.  Brand  new.  Those  capable  of  earning  $50  to  $75  weekly 
deihed.  Cooperative  Premium  Co.,  Dept.  24.  Dayton,  O. 

AOENTS  ARE  MAKING  Bia~PI^FITS “sriTlng  "Canton" 
Photo  Knives.  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  lor  special  outfit  offer  and  territory  to-day.  Canton  Cutlery 
Oo-  Dept.  232.  Canton,  Ohio. 

GENERAL  AGENTS — Capable  of  calling  on  the  big  trade 
theaielves  and  handling  canvassers  for  the  hou.se  to  house  and 
to  offlee  business  to  sell  the  newest  electric  specialty  on  the 
■ariet;  sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity  In  the  home,  office, 
■cloo.  store,  hotel.  Liberal  proAts;  sales-driving  sample,  weighs  a 
pp— d.  ho  experience  or  knowledge  of  electricity  required:  shows 
I®  tm  one  light  Instead  of  two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells 
!*  H-50.  $3.50.  $5.00  and  saves  the  purchaser  an  Investment  of 
oyo.  Write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co..  1061  Handy 
Ifght  Block,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

WANTEDOUICK— HONEST  MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  REPRE- 
wnt  large  wholesale  Arm.  Easy,  pleasant  work.  Experience  un- 
■“■■•ry.  Fair  salary  to  start.  Peoples  Supply  Co.,  B-49.  Kan- 
mcity.  Mo. 


• 'RILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
.Mlvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work, 
for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 

B*°»ond.  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Mass. _ 

AOENTS  MAKE  St$  PER  CENT.  SELLING  "Novelty  Sign 
Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Merchants  buy 
■arte  quantities.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  tree.  Sullivan  Co., 
1736  Van  Buren  8t..  Chicago.  III. _ _ 

railway  MAIL  CLERKS  wanted.  $900  Arat  year,  promo- 
$1800.  Examinations  May  3  In  every  state.  Common  edu- 
"“wo  mfflrient  with  my  coaching.  Full  Information  free.  Write 
lor  booklet  V  6.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


.MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COLNTY 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known:  legitimate,  new,  exclusive 
control,  oo  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas.  Halstead, 
54  West  34th  St..  New  York. 

HUSTLING  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLING 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  .Steady  work.  Big  proAts.  Postal 
^ngs  partlcul:^.  Jlept.  B.  Hale  ft  Kavanek.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEV~AND  BECO.ME  SALES  mana¬ 
gers  for  our  goods  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own.  Fast 
offlee  sellers.  Fine  proAts.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  One  Dip 
Pen  Company.  Dept.  1.  Baltimore,  Md.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  EVERY  CITY  ANDCOUNTV. 
Bell  Aromatic  Tooth  Powder.  .SelLs  Itself  on  Introduction  with  big 
repeat  orders.  Lota  of  money  for  anyone  with  spare  time,  .tplendid 
Income  for  all  of  your  time.  Send  to-day  for  free  sample  and  agents' 
terms. _ Dr.  Miller,  1099  Bu.shwtrk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

AOENTS  AND  SaTI^E'i^  WILL  SECURE  FREE;“coniplete 
information  of  numerous  money-making  selling  propositions  and 
newest  specialties  In  bands  of  responsible  concerns  by  addres.sing 
Distributor,  R  12—26  Cedar  8t..  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER,  qualify  for  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mail  fur  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  for  free 
E^klet  42_^ _ Capital  CIvll  SMWm  School.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AOENTS— SOMETHING  “new— FASTEST  SELL^S  and 
Quickest  Repeater  on  earth.  Permanent  prodtable  business.  Big 
money  for  live  workers.  Write  for  particulars.  American  Products 
Co..  6141  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


SPECIAL  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER.  $5.00  yearly,  old-line 
gainst  sickness  and  accident.  Pays  $2,500  death.  $12.50 
oflsablllty  beneAt:  $25.00  weekly  Hospital  BeneAt  for  acci¬ 
dent:  $12.50  Hospital  BeneAt  for  sickness.  Write  for  application. 
Representatives  wanted.  L.  B.  .Smutx,  Mgr.,  936  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  $1$$$$  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
HotLsebold  necessity  that  saves  SO*"; .  Permanent  bu-slness  In  your 
home  town.  Big  proAts.  Free  sample.  Write.  J.  M.  Pitkin  A 

Co..  1 16  Redd  .St..  Newark.  N.  Y. _ 

KAKEMONO.  OR  HANGING  PICTURE,  painted  on  silk  by 
famous  Japanese  artists,  Anlshed  and  mounted  with  silk  and  Ivory, 
packed  In  a  Ane  wooden  rase.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Tokyo  Kakemono  Company,  Tangocho,  Akasaka, 

Tokyo.  Japan. _ _ 

SALESMEN — To  call  oo  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  ba.sis:  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co.,  6.3-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O.:  Toronto,  Canada,  319  Con- 

tlnental  Lite  Building. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  a  line  of  Custom  Made  Clothes 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  Selling  price  $I6..50  Suit  the  same  as  other 
houses  $25.00.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  let  us  convince 
you.  No  experience  necessary,  you  can  hold  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  make  good  money  with  this.  Highland  Tailoring  Co., 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ _ 

EAR^  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME  reproducing  photographs  of 
persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  va.>«i.  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Plans  for  securing  business  free. 
Kalos  Mfg.  Ck>..  13  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  LINEN  HEEL  AND 
toe  guaranteed  hosiery,  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enor¬ 
mous.  Re-orders  Insure  permanent,  lnrrea.slng  Income.  Exclusive 

territory.  CTedU^ _ E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 

WE  WANT'rES1DENT“aCIENTs7 spare  tlmeTevCTywhere,  rep^ 
resenting  world  renowned  Obashl's  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
iKxiks,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line,  .sell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling:  Just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 

H.  OhashI  &  Co.,  395  B'way,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  Arst  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  Arm  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
bu.slness.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 

and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark.  Chicago. _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  place  our  Shetland 
Ponies  In  high-class  advertising  stunts  among  merchants  and  thea¬ 
tres.  We  have  the  ponies  and  the  novel  attractive  plan.  Dunlap 
Pony  Company,  Edgewood  St.,  GreenAeld.  Ohio. 


SALESMEN,  get  our  daziling  "book  of  gold"  Men's  Free  Tailor¬ 
ing  Outnt.  Classiest  ever  attempted- absolute  limit  of  sartorial  su¬ 
premacy.  Success  sure.  Our  men  coining  money  dally — hourly.  "Book 
of  Gold" — your  gorgeous  free  suit — $5,000  cash  satisfaction  bond — 
s-m-a-s-h  competition.  Get  our  wonderful  BlgFree  Of  fer  Quick  I  Postal 
brings  everything  for  comparison:  then  see  how  measly  others  are. 
Great  Central  Tailoring  Co..  Dept.  318.  Jack.son  Blvd..  Chicago. 

AGENT'S— Steady  income  for  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 
new  Hoeleo'  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 
free  sample  If  you  mean  business.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 
Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AOENTS:  BIG  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wizard  Light  requires  no 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elec¬ 
tricity— one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 
our  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Rig  pmAts.  No  competition. 

Nagel-Chaae  Mfg.  Co.,  148  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  _ 

AGENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS,  DRESS  GOODS.  Represent 
a  big  manufacturer.  Sales  run  $50  to  $100.  Easy  work.  No  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit.  Freeport  Manufacturing 

Company.  31  Main  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

OUR  “34"  BEST  SELLERS  IN  NEW  IDEA  SANITARY 
Brushes,  appeals  to  hustling  agents.  Work  steady  and  commissions 
large.  Write  tor  our  proposTtlcn  and  Illustrated  booklet.  D.  L. 
Sliver  A  Co..  Dept.  E,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


(Kindly  mention  Rverybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


WRITE  FOR  SELLINQ  PLAN  for  Mmsod's  Advertising  Mstcb- 
et.  A  rent  live  propodilon  for  real  live  Agents  I  Cilve  references. 
Paul  Masson.  107  8.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


to  work  for  yourself  and, make  all  tbe  profits?  Some  of  the  finest 
and  largest  hotels,  cafes,  drug  stores,  varnish  houses  and  public 
garages  have  Installed  our  system  of  protection.  Clever  salesmen 
earn  more  than  they  can  possibly  get  working  on  a  salary.  The 


territory  we  give  Is  exclusive,  profits  enormous,  no  competition,  for 
there  la  nothing  In  the  world  Uke  >t.  Investment  small.  Send  for 
advertising  matter  and  proposition.  National  Liquid  Register  Co., 
GenT  Offlces.  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS — SALESMEN.  Seasonable  seller,  latest  S3.S0  electric 
Invention  fills  demand  never  before  supplied:  home,  office,  store, 
everywhere  eagerly  sought.  Repeat  orders  outnumber  first  sales, 
you  control  territory,  no  competition,  unlimited  possibilities.  Write 
Prank  W.  Alden,  Agency  Manager.  1049  Station  F,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  selling  the  light-weight,  double 
suction  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantee. 


AGENTS — Big  permanent  income  selling  the  light-weight,  double 
suction  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Dupleko  Co.. 
106  So.  5th  St .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — rather  sex  sell  our  guaranteed  hosiery.  Whole  or 
part  time:  70  per  cent,  profit.  Goods  replaced  free  If  hole  ap¬ 
pears.  Experience  unnecessary.  Quaker  Knit,  28  So.  31st  St., 
rau..  Pa. 


WHY  NOT  BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN?  U.  S. 
Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers  easily  sell  even-where.  Lowest  cost: 
500%  profit.  Protected  territory  given  local  or  Sute  representatives. 
United  Manufacturing  Company,  1013  Jefferson,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  JSc.,  FRAMES  ISc.,  Sheet  Pictures 
Ic..  Slereosoopes  25c.,  Views  le.  30  days'  credit.  Samples  and 
Catalog  Free.  Con^dated  Portrait,  Dept.  1036,  1027  W.  Adams 
St..  CUc^.  lU. 


Free.  Coos^dated  Portrait,  Dept.  1036,  1027 


see'’-  PROFIT— GLIDING  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
No  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  50  to  500.  Anyone 
can  attach.  Noiseless.  Won't  scratch  floors.  Save  carpets  and 
furniture.  Set  costs  3c.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Exclusive  territory. 
.Samples  4c.  Evergrip  Caster  Co.,  20A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


xrindows,  store  fronts,  and  gla»  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS— SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  "The  Thomas  Agent." 
Filled  with  money-making  plans,  no  license  tax  derision  of  Supreme 
Court,  pointers  and  exp^ence  of  thousands  of  successful  agents. 
Address  J.  M.  Finch,  Ekfltor,  1123  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Address  J.  M.  Finch,  Ekfltor,  1123  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  "f^R^SECURITY  PRODUCTS— Hlgh- 
grade  made-to-order  Dress  Skirts,  Petticoats,  Specialties.  Liberal 
Commission,  Exclusive  rights.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  The 
Security  Co.,  Dept.  2.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— DROP  DEAD  ONES.  AWAKEI  Grab  this  new  In¬ 
vention.  Low  priced  water  power  home  massage  machine.  Magical, 
marvelous,  mysterious.  New  Held.  Big  profits.  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee.  "Margwarth  sold  5  in  10  minutes:  31  In  2  days." 
"ParkersellsSflrstday.”  "Vaughn,  your  machine  has  merit .  Expre« 
6doxen."  Free  Information.  Blackstone  Co. ,659  Meredith.  Toledo,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AOENCV  PROPO^ 
tion  in  U.  8.  It  you  are  making  leas  than  3200  monthly  write  u 
let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co  20  iZ 
St..  Canton.  O.  '  » .  a* 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  BIO  MONEY  MAKERI^ 
for  terms  on  our  Triplex  Handbag,  tour  bags  In  one.  Sells  on  wJ 
Big  profits.  Catalogue  of  other  big  sellers  free.  S.  K.  DlamtSs 
Bro.,  35  W.  21st  St..  New  York  City.  • 


AGENTS — We  manufacture  tbe  best  Needle  Case  made  a  na. 
dertui  seller:  200  to  500  per  cent,  profit.  Talking  unneemaary  » 
copyrighted  "Trust  Scheme"  Envelopes  do  tbe  work.  Partkiin 
and  gen.  agents  proposition  free.  Send  10c.  for  a  25r.  sample  caw 
talnlng  115  needles.-  Buy  direct  from  tbe  factory  at  -»— ■ — . 
Paty  Needle  Co..  210  Vnlon  Sq.,  Somerville.  Maas. 


SALESMEN — Sell  the  Jewel  Vacuum  Sweeper — not  elecuk! 
Big  winner — low  price,  splendid  profit.  We  treat  you  as  a  mercteat 
with  credit  rating,  and  advertise  In  your  home  newspaper  over  row 
own  name.  Send  for  booklet  "How  We  Set  You  Up  In  **—rtnrw~ 
General  Appliance  Factory,  1362  Main  St.,  Marinette,  WIs. 

BEST  YET.  M.M  PROFIT  ON  EACH  SALE.' One  ladySi; 
took  many  orders  first  morolng^wlthout  experience.  Any  one  caste 
It.  Best  and  easiest  operated  Double-Suction  Cleaner  made,  guana- 
teed  5  years.  Warner  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co..  Box  "W".  Mun^Iig. 

SION  AGENTS  SM'o  profit  with  our  splendid  line  guarasM 
flexible  gold  sign  letters  trade  emblems  make-up-yourself  alumlasa 
door  plates.  Catalogue  samples  free.  Sign  Letter  Co.,  63  Barckr 
St..  New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  PATENTED  ARTICLE.  NEVER  BE- 
fore  offered.  A  sale  awaits  you  wherever  there  is  a  typewittw 
60%  profit.  Send  lOc.  for  sample  and  full  parllculars.  Harua 
Bros..  Dept.  A.  212  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY  JOB  vImr 
you  can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yearly  profiti » 
33,000  or  more?  My  line  Is  snappy  household  goods.  Quki, 
sellers.  Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulars.  E.  M.  Dark 
B  12  Davis  Block.  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  BIG  COMMISSIONS  AND  EXCLl. 
slve  territory  to  active  reliable  men  or  women.  Line  ran  be  aoU 
direct  and  to  the  trade.  L.  D.  Berger,  58  North  Second  Stmt, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AGENTS  MALE  AND  FEMALE.  Success  assured  acUlag 
unique  line  Embroidered  Novelties.  Art  Linens,  Ladies'  Wearing  Ap¬ 
parel,  etc.  Prices  and  goods  matchless.  Profits  abundant.  Big  fnt 
ntalog  tells  all.  Raphael  Impute  MJfg.^.^Dept.  3,  605  B'wayrK.Y. 

SALESPEOPLE  EVERYWHERE  WILL  WISH  TO  FINDOUT 
why  agenu  of  the  "Ever  Ready"  Specialties  are  doing  bettn  tbai 
others.  A  postal  will  bring  all  particulars.  A.  Lowell  MU.  Oa, 
108  Fulton  St..  New  York  City. 


SM  MEN  3S  TO  46  YEARS  OLD  WANTED  AT  ONCE  IN 
every  state  tor  Electric  Railway  Motormen  and  Conductois:  Hi 
money  monthly:  no  experience  necessary:  fine  opportunity:  m 
strike:  write  Immediately  for  application  blank.  Address  Managir. 
W-253  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


SOAP  AGENTS  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  SELLING  THE  cele¬ 
brated  Linro  Line.  Coffee,  flavorings,  spices,  soaps,  perfumes,  and 
135  other  Items.  Big  Commissions  to  you — Exclusive  territory — 
Freight  allowed.  Handsome  premiums  to  your  customers.  Free 
Sample  Case.  No  deposit  required.  Free  catalog.  Linro  Com¬ 
pany,  12  Linro  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS!  To  sell  labor-saving  devices,  appreciated  by  every 
housekeeper.  Quick  sellers  with  repeat  orders.  New  article  on 
market.  Sample  with  catalogue.  Desk  A,  Franklin  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany,  20  Ehtst  33d  St..  New  York. 

~S E L LIN G  AGE N TS  W A N T ED  FOR  “FIRE  OUT."  BEST 
selling  fire  extinguisher.  A  real  money  maker  for  you.  Our  propo¬ 
sition  won't  dimppoint  you.  The  Inst.  Lighter  Co..  Dept.  E.  M.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


NEW  SALES  PLAN  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN  selling  wonderful 
new  Planto-Sllk  Guaranteed  Hosiery  and  Underwear  direct  from 
Mills  to  wearer.  Make  big  money  dally  on  new  system.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Malloch  Mills.  308  Grant  St.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


MANUFACTURE  GLASS  SIGNS  AT  HOME.  Your  own  busi¬ 
ness  putting  our  gold  letters  on  windows.  Everybody  needs  good 
signs— easy  to  sell:  Immense  prbfits:  sample  free— our  patent  sign 
frame  a  winner— Write  Elasymade  Frame  A  Sign  Co.,  171  B'way.  N.Y. 


AGENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  offlee:  llbeni 
profits:  aales-driving  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  required  :  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  tbe  same  results:  sells  for  33.50  and  saves  the  purcham 
an  Investment  of  325:  write  for  particulars.  Tbe  Handy  Light  Oa, 
1013  Handy  Light  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magailne  Representative  had  only  one  Magailne  to  sell.  Now  mes 
and  women  represent  five  wldely-dlflerent,  easy-selling  Magailaia 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscripiloiH  m 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards.  Thi 
Magaslne  busineas  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attracthe  aad 
profitable.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  If  you  wriu  to-day 

to  Everybody's  Magaslne.  Spring  A  Macdougal  Sts.,  N.  Y. _ 

BIO  MONEY  for  crew  managers  and  house  to  house  canvasKn. 
One  person  wanted  In  each  locality  as  agent  for  complete  line  OB 
Mops.  Self-Wringing  Mops  (5  styles).  Fibre  Brooms.  HUker  Mop 
Co..  1210  Grand  Ave..  Cbiiwgo.  III. 

MILK  TESTER  “INSPECTbR”  shows  Immediately  whether 
milk  is  pure  or  watered.  Protects  every  family  against  fraudutoat 
adulterations  of  milk.  Utmost  practical  household  article.  Re¬ 
tails  50c.  Big  profit.  Specialties  Co.,  674  Eagle  Ave.,  New  York. 


FABRI-NU  MAGIC  BAG  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  like  new  for  75c., 
a  dress  for  50r.  The  latest  household  utility — beats  dangerous  gaso¬ 
line,  or  Injurious  chemicals.  Just  "Boll  the  Bag."  Agents  needed  to 
demonstrate  and  supply  demand  In  unoccupied  territory.  EAsy 
money.  A.  Anthony  Chemical  Co.,  326  Audubon  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERK  “EXAM"  May  3d  everywhere.  Lrl 
le  prepare  you  for  this  and  other  "exams.”  Arthur  R.  Psttersaa. 


me  prepare  you  for  this  and  other  '  exams.  Arthur  R.  Psttersaa. 
CIvU  Service  Expert.  Former  U.  8.  Civil  Service  Secretary -Exaid- 
ner.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Write  Now  for  free  booklet  94. 


GOOD  CHANCE  FOR  ONE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  EACH  town 
to  make  big  money  distributing  free  circulars  and  taking  orders  for 
concentratei  flavoring  In  tubes.  Permanent  position.  J.  8.  Zieg¬ 
ler  Co.,  445  P.  Dearborn  8t..  Chicago.  III. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  tbe  remarkable  resulu 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Advrrtlslit. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Additw 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York. 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


INCOME  INSURANCE:  SOMETHING  NEW.  Liberal,  new 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  325  weekly  for  sickness  or 
Injuries.  35000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  310.  32000  Acci¬ 

dental  Death.  315  weekly  for  sickness  or  Injuries.  Annual  cost  35. 
Midland  Casualty  Co..  Reg.  Dept.,  1345  Insurance  Exchange.Cblrago. 


RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CANYASSERS  WANTED  In  every  towi 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods.  Linens.  Silks,  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  lime.  Samples  Free,  na¬ 
tional  Dress  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  42.  No.  8  Beach  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


TRAYELINO  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line, 
write  tor  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  propoatlon  to  handle  Every¬ 
body's,  Adventure,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman's 
Magaslne.  TTtlllse  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Company,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York. 


I 


IH 


SALESLADY  IN  EVERY  CITY  to  open  Wade  Corset  Parlors,  or 
otherwise  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  In  stores.  BW 
proposition.  References,  experience,  etc.  Wade  Corset  Co.,  Pan 

Avenue  A  130th  8t.,  New  York. _ _ 

GENTEEL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WOMEN  devoting  whole  « 
part  time  selling  our  Imported  Robe  and  Waist  Patterns  beautifully 
embroidered  on  finest  materials.  No  stock  to  buy  or  nrry.  IMtt 


profit  on  each  sale.  Lucerne  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  206,  Madison  8q.  N.Y.  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


M 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


mtents  secured  or  fee  returned,  send  sketch 

M  IM  report  as  to  pateotablllty.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
MMts.  and  "Wbat  to  Invent,"  witb  valuable  list  ot  Inventions 
ssMsd  and  Prliea  oBered  tor  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Prunress;  sample  tree. 
tnSvJ.  Evans  A  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


patents  that  pay  best.  Facts  about  Prises,  Rewards, 


£  &  A  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  61.  Washington,  U.  C.  Established  1869. 

patents,  trade-marks  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand- 
.--w  gg  n^ents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
iiva^  US  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
iSiasiirlrs"  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 

Branch  Office  625  F  Street,  Washington,  O.  C. 

'IeND  FOR  NEW  HELPFUL  PLAN  FOR  INVENTORS  AND 
h,«wM  free.  Mason.  Fenwick  A  Lawrence,  620  F  Street,  Wash- 
S^'d.  C..  and  New  York.  Established  52  years.  Submit 
sketch  of  your  Invention. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
^wye^,  6'2A  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WA^NTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  p^ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYHIQHTS.  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienred,  personal  high-class  service.  Difficult 
and  reiected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
BIggers.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  C.  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PROTECTIVE  PATENTS  procured  promptly.  Our  books  tell¬ 
ing  bow  to  obtain  and  realize  therefrom  sent  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Trade  Marks  Registered.  Beeler  A  Robb,  246-250  Southern 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BRING  FORTUNES.  Our  Free  Book  tells  how. 
Send  sketch  for  Free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Best  references 
from  Inventors  of  many  years'  experience.  Wm.  N.  Moore  A  Co.. 
502  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS-POULTRY— SQUABS— INCUBATORS-DOGS 


G  VARIETIES.  Poultry.  Squab  Breeders.  Fancy  Pigeons,  Ducks, 
Osas,  Turkeys.  Guineas.  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  Pheasanu, 
im  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  supplies. 
CMsIogus  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E.  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

OET  MORE  EGGS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone 
CutMr  ant  on  10  days'  tree  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata- 

ht  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  J|24^kHlfort^M^. _ _ 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW  120 

Ka  1913  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — Just  out.  Nothing  published 
e  It— the  most  helpful  book  of  the  year.  Full  of  practical  helps 
-how  to  breed,  feed  and  rear.  Tells  bow  leaders  succeed — which 
knads  lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  lor  poultry  houses— how 
M  buOd  brooder  out  of  old  piano  box,  etc.  Describes  the  famous 
PrsMe  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars — free  for 
srltlai.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Homer  City, 
Pa. 


INSTEAD  OF  SAVING  AND  SCRIMPING  quite  so  much,  why 
sot  Beet  your  Increased  expenses  by  earning  money  yourseir?  Thou- 
■ads  of  ambitious  wives  and  mothers,  many  with  only  a  little  spare 
Uae.  are  fattening  their  purses  through  the  Clover  Club.  There  are 
so  does.  A  "Guide  to  Money  vtlle"  giving  full  details  sent  free  upon 
isqneM.  Address  Helen  Hathaway,  Room  14,  The  Delineator,  N.Y. 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1*13  TELLS  THE  PLAIN  TRUTH 
about  the  best  seed  that  ran  be  grown.  Mailed  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  See  adv.  section,  p.  94.  Mention  Everybody's  and  write  to¬ 
day.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  WILLIAM  STREET  NURSERIES.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
Offer  a  complete  assortment  of  choice  guaranteed  stork  at  right 

Slices.  Send  31  for  3  Apple  trees.  3  Grape.vines,  3  Blackberries, 
Currants  and  one  choice  Rosebush.  Catalogue  free. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES.  America's  "best  vet"  breed. 
Every  way  detdrable.  Great  layers.  Eggs  tor  hatching.  Send  iO 
cents  for  Good  Poultry.  Tells  how  to  make  poultry  My:  quotes 
prices  and  gives  valuable  record  covering  three  months  work  with 
poultry.  Shorewood  Farms  Co..  Saugatuck,  Michigan. 


THE  MANDY  LEE  INCUBATOR  ta  more  completely  automatic 
than  any  other.  Everything  measured  and  regulated,  heat,  moist¬ 
ure,  ventilation.  .Simply  follow  plain  rules.  New  features  tor  1913. 
Fine  book  tree.  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  1259  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Oaa,  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Tnssaet  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  Don-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Htoddard, 
lorBer  Secretary  of  .Arizona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  tree. 
Starkbolders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 

isUtig  Company.  Box  8J.  Phoenix.  .Arizona. _ _ 

NO  OBLIGATIONS  ARE  I N  CUR  RED  by  asking  for  a  free  ropy 
aflkeClorer  Club's  "Guide  to  Money vllle."  8o  why  not  write  for 
jmireopyof  It,  before  bedtime  tonight  7  It  hassolveda  girl's  prob- 
lea  of  bow  to  earn  money  of  her  own  In  literally  thousands  of  rases. 
It  (U  help  you  If  you  want  to  help  yourself.  Address  the  Secretary 
of  the  Clover  Club,  Helen  Hathaway,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  WANTED  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN 
to  open  office:  brand  new  proposition:  Wonder  Cloth  finds  a  steady 
sale  In  every  home,  office,  store,  factory,  garage,  etc.;  three  big 
sources  of  proBt — local,  mall  sales  and  jobbing  business:  cash  sales: 
duplicate  orders:  samples,  printed  matter  and  new  selling  method 
furnished  free:  no  experience  needed:  can  make  large  yearly  earnings. 
If  you  have  a  few  dollars  and  good  reference.  Write  Dept.  20,  Bethle¬ 
hem  Utilities  Co..  65  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


BIG  PROFITS.  Manufacture  "Barley  Crisps."  new  confection. 
5c.  package  costs  you  Ic.  to  make.  Machine  and  instructions,  pre- 
Mlu,  37.50.  Send  10c.  for  sample  and  literature.  Barley  Crisp 
Co.,  1619  Hyde  St.,  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  GROWING  MANUFACTURING 
business  ran  be  obtained  for  only  33.500.  Field  unlimited.  In  its 

firesent  condition  one  man  ran  operate  It  and  earn  the  Investment 
n  less  than  18  months.  Can  be  moved  If  desired.  M.  R.  Gardner, 
Mgr..  North  kfanrhester.  Ind. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  1  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classined  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classined  pept.,_Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York. 

FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

ADVERTISERS — I  will  place  your  advertisement  In  all  of 
twenty-eight  well-established  monthly  magazines  for  only  Hve 
cents  a  word  or  33.00  an  Inch.  Write  for  list.  Fancher  L.  Miller. 
Dept.  15,  Syracuse.  New  York. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


WANTED — IDEAS  for  Photo-plays.  You  can  write  them.  We 
r!""  Wd  how.  Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  310  to  3100  for  single 
ness.  Tra-lesson  course  Complete,  two  dollars.  List  of  producers. 

WMjji  n.  Dept.  C,  LIppInrott  BuUdtng,  Phlla. _ 

learn  to  WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS:— Big  de^ 
■jjn.  No  experience  needed.  I  teach  you  by  mall.  My  Indl- 
1*”"  »nd  practical  Instruction  makes  you  succeeaful.  Details 
"*»■  W.  E.  Daimn.  20R  EHks  Bldg..  Btockton,  Cal._ 

WRTTE  MOTION  PICTURE  PLOTS.  We  teach  you.  Good 
Bnjjrti  readily  for  315  to  3100.  Llterar)'  ability  not  required, 
jnjiet  free.  .American  Rchool  for  Photoplay  Writers,  Dept.  E, 
"•••■Cton.  D.  C.  The  Bchool  with  the  money-back  guarantee. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  BIO  MONEY  writing  moving  picture  plays. 
We  teach  only  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet  of  valuable  Information  and  special  prize  offer.  Chicago 

Photo-playwright  College.  Box  278  AR.  Chicago^ _ _ 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You  can  write 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Big  de¬ 
mand.  good  My.  Details  Free.  Associated  Motion  Picture  Schools, 
627  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS:  310  to  3100  each:  ~c^ 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experience  or  correspond¬ 
ence  course  unnecessary.  Details  tree.  Atlas  Publishing  Co., 
303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody  s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  de.aler. 


EVERYBODY'S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— TOURS 


TOPHAM  TOURS  mean  small,  select  parties  and  the  si-fc— 
grade  of  European  travel.  We  make  tborcHigb  sight.-ieeinf  a  iC 
ure.  Write  for  Booklet  D.  Toptaam  Tours,  305  8,  Rebem 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ,  ^ 


OLD  GOLD  BOUQHT.  Silver,  Platinum,  precious  stones,  den¬ 
tists',  Jewelers’  and  gliders'  waste.  Old  false  teeth.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Estab.  over  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Old  Gold  Shop,  906 
fVbert  SL,  Philadelphia. 


NOVELTIES— GAMES,  SONGS,  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches.  Monologues.  Dialogues. 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials.  Jokes.  Recitations.  Tableaux,  Drilla, 
Musical  Pieces.  Entertainments  tor  all  Occasions.  Make  Up  Goods. 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  A  Co..  Dept.  7.  Chicago. 

THE  LYONS-LOVE  PRODUCTIONS,  are  songs,  not  "blu" 
but  are  sense  set  to  music.  Tr>'  "Dreaming  Dreams  Dear  Of  You" 
or  "Love  on  the  Door  Step  tor  Mine"  15  cents  each.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  for  catalog.  Globe  Music  Co.,  1 193  B'dway,  New  York. 


WOODEN  “CROSS  SECTION"  CALLING  AND  BUSINESS 
Cards.  Novel  and  effective.  25  cards  printed  In  your  name  2Sc., 
60  tor  50c.  Send  for  tree  samplea  and  booklet.  Agents  wanted. 
R.  B.  Hough  Co.,  1004,  Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

“THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING”  REDUCED  by  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  creamy  milk  at  2  1-2  cts.  a  quart.  All  about  It  tor  5 
rents.  The  Practical  Goat  Farm,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

NAVAJD  INDIAN  Blankets  and  Rugs.  Slxe  3x2  1-4  ft.  S3.90; 
.5x3ft.  $11.50:  6x3  ft.  $15:  6x4  ft.  S20:  7x4  ft.  $25.  Prepaid.  Strik¬ 
ing  Indian  colors  and  designs.  Finest  quality.  Very  attractive. 
Sizes  approximate.  E.  C.  Waring  A  Co.,  Aztec.  New  Mex. 

FOR  WOMEN 

BECOME  A  TRAINED  NURSE.  BY  HOME  STUDY  and  earn 
$15  to  $25  a  week.  Hospitzd  experience  if  deslied.  and  Diplomas  of 


PHILIPPINES  PRODUCTS.  "Her  friend  In  the  Philippines 
sends  her  lovely  embroidered  shirt-waists.  Panama  hats,  curios,  post¬ 
cards,  etc."  Send  me  your  money,  tell  me  what  you  want  and  you 
ran  have  these  things.  Murphy,  Professional  Shopper,  Manila,  P.  I. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week.  Valuable 
Invention  by  expert  stenographer — Not  by  mere  theorist.  Wrltere 
In  Government  employ.  Speed  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  hand. 
Paragon  Shorthand  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 


STUDY  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRANCH, 
es,  business,  shorthand  or  typewriting  under  our  expert  guidance. 
Credits  accepted  by  24  great  schools,  a  guarantee  of  excellence, 
state  your  needs  to-day.  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  61 1- 
633  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

“HOW  TO  WRITE  RIGHT.”  A  booklet  teaching  punctuation, 
capitalization,  letter-forms,  jMnmanshlp,  etc..  In  brief,  clear  terms 
that  all  ran  understand.  Everybody  needs  It.  Prepaid,  40  eta. 
Rates  on  quantities.  Home  Utilities  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


WHAT  EVERY  BOV  SHOULD  HAVE.  “HOW  TO  BOX-C 
Prof.  Mike  Donovan,  ex  welter-weight  champion  of  U.  8.  SOc.  wtl 
Illustrated  catalogues  of  tricks,  puzzles  and  novelties.  L.  M.  Btm. 
ley,  287  South  3rd  Street,  Brookli  n.  N.  Y. 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF  MEMO 
book.  WbyJ  Because  it  la  economic.  Send  25c.  for  a  sample  boot 
with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  Name  on  cover  In  bM 
ISc.  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  Dept.  Z,  81  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  UME 


THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  for  any  petsoa  nkb 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc..  neeiM. 
Worn  with  ready-made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  lor  booUn. 
Henry  B.  Lots.  313  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


INVESTMENTS— BONDS-MORTOAGES 


funds  33  1-3'^  of  conservative  valuation.  Every  mortgage  proteetef 
by  special  agreement  guarding  the  investor  from  loss,  write  to 
booklet.  Asslnlhola  Brokerage  A  Invest.  Co.,  lAd..  Weybum.  SmL 
SAFE  INVESTMENTS^o  Orst  mortgage  bonds.  25  bonds  tlMW 
each.  Principal  and  interest  safeguarded  by  property  worth tUwi 
total  bond  tosue  and  guaranteed  by  people  worth  over  $500,000  out¬ 
side  of  this  Investment.  A.  W.  Betts.  R6062 — 1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES  - 


rooust  QCMtD  w  caiiurvu.  rtsie  suu  lucsi  piayiuaics.  luexsci- 
slve  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits,  .satlsfactki 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  U. 
Markham,  Va. _ * _ _ 

STAMPS^COINS-CURIOS 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  RARE  OLD  MONEY  OF  ALL  KINM. 
We  Pay  $100.00  for  certain  1853  half  dqUars:  $8.00  for  emh 
1853  quarters:  $100.00  for  1894  Dime  S..inbt,  etc.,  etc.  Wem; 
highest  cash  premiums  on  thousands  of  coins  and  bills  dated  w 
1907.  Send  to-day  4c.  for  our  lArge  Illustrated  Coin  Clrcito. 
It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information.  The  Nunrismatlc  Bank,  Dept  B. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


COINS— 29  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  COINS  3tc.  3  C'safel- 
erate  bills  ISc.  200  DIflerent  stamps — big  value  15r.  Aeaaple 
packet  of  stamps  and  price  lists  for  3c.  postage.  F.  L.  Toupal  Co- 
Dept.  B5,  Chicago  Hetgbts,  III. 


Everybody’s  Magazine 

FOR  APRIL 

will  contain  a  special  article  on  the  recent  $11,540 
“Jennie  Brice”  Mock  Trial  Contest.  This  article 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  most  interesting  set  of 
photographs.  Turn  to  page  104  in  this  issue  for  further 
particulars. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  xrriting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


“Have  You 

a.  Little ‘Fairy  inYbur 
Home  ?” 


We 
have  been 
making  soaps  for 
very  many  years. 


Fair 


Soap 


is  the  best  prod¬ 
uct  our  chemists 
can  produce.  It  answers  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  toilet  and  bath. 
C.Fairy  Soap  is  white  because  it 
is  pure ;  it  floats  and  is  always 
easy  to  get  at;  it  is  made  in 
an  oval  cake  that  just  fits  the 
hand ;  its  price  is  but  5c. 

C.When  you  want  the  best 
soap  get  Fairy 
Soap. 


THE 
N.K.FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\GAZINE 


diUe  Creek  Sanitariu 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BOOK 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


INDOOR 

SWIMMING 

POOL 


Tho»e  who  it  necessary  to  get  away  for  a  few  weeks  this  winter  will  End  Imr 
every  facility  for  rest,  recreation  and  health  improvement.  Here  everything  is  scientiEcally  pUamd 
for  health-building.  You  eat,  sleep  and  live  daily  for  health  in  a  wholesome,  health-winiia| 
environment 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  the  one  institution  where  all  the  most  recent  scientific  curstm 
measures  have  been  assembled  under  one  control.  Many  new  and  interesting  departments  hMS 
been  recently  installed,  including  Radium,  Diathermy,  Electrical  Exercises,  new  additions  to  ifis 
X-Ray  which  make  possible  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  mtesdnal  disorders,  the  Ellectrocardiopifk 
for  heart  examination  and  various  other  means  which  are  proving  exceedingly  valuable  is 
diagnosis  and  in  treatment. 

in  nddition  to  the  medal  medical  advantaget,  die  Sanitarium  oSea  many  unique  oppactunibes 
So  keaWi-ieeken.  The  new  Diet  Systm,  the  physical  culture  cUis^  the  School  of  Boi  lUD  I 

Heakh.  the  mieresting  health  lectures,  swimming,  games  and  drfls — dwse  and  a  hundred  TheSanhariaa  B 

other  attrac^  features  m  enioyed  hy  guesb  as  well  as  by  patients.  If  you  are  in-  Battle  OeeLMich.  B 

terested  in  "right  living."  if  you  are  planning  a  winter  vacation,  or  if  you  sanply  Send  me  the  fiee  I 

want  general  mformabon  aoout  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  this  booklet  will  booklet  o  n  exaiai-  H 

prove  d  intesest  to  you.  The  coupon  brings  the  book.  Sign  and  mail  it  now.  nations  entitled  “  The  B 

Why"  by  Dr.  ].  H,  | 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Canada:  The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ontario 
Bmildtrt  afsa  a/  Baker  EUctrU  Trmckt  Brmnckn  ar  DtmUrt  /a  Friucitml  Citin 


Answer  the  Call  of  the  Great  Out  •Doors 

in  a  luxurious  Baker  Electric,  particularly  in  the  beautiful  new  Baker 


efficient,  powerful  AUTOMOBILE — money  cannot  1 
fortable  or  more  luxurious.  It  is  the  only  coupe  tha 
the  only  one  with  full  limousine  back,  and  the  on' 
less  than  $3000  that  has  REVOLVING  FRONT  SEA 


ot  buy  a  car  more  com- 
that  has  forward  drive, 
only  electric  selling  at 
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AT  LAST!! 

A  Gasoline  Gauge  for  automobiles  that  is  accurate 
and  dependable — up  hill,  down  hill,  on  side  list,  and 
on  the  hottest  and  coldest  days.  Shows  at  a  glance 
the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tank. 

^e^ndo)  $7.50 


Brasa  or  Nickel 
Finish 


a  we  can  supply  you.  Not  made  at 
U  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 


Gasoline  Gauge 

(Attaches  to  the  Dash) 

SOME  OF  ITS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

No  more  Dry  Tanks  miles  from  (larage.  Delects  Leaky  Tanks  immediately. 

No  more  pulling  up  cushions  to  run  Shows  instantly  amount  of  gasoline 
measuring  stick  into  tank.  that  goes  into  tank  and  amount  being 

consumed  per  mile. 

As  dependable  as  your  watch,  and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
ftt/l  directions  for  instaUing  sent  with  each  gauge. 

Supplied  at  present  (or  the  1912  and  1913 

Ford,  OverUnd,  Bnick,  E.  M.  F.,  and  the  1913  Stndebaker. 

If  for  other  cart,  tend  ut  name,  model  and  year,  and  we  %vill  notify  you 
pretent  for  cart  having  pretture  tanks. 

we  will,  direct,  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalog  giving  full  particulars  sent  free. 
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Rolled  Gold  Plate 
V  KREMENTZ 
f  Cuff  Button 


(One-Piece  Been  end  Poet) 
in  lialf,  and  you  see  why  it  is  the 
strongest  Cuff  Button  made.  No 
solder  joints  to  break  —  the  face 
is  locked  on  so  it  cannot  be  pulled 
off.  The  thickest  metal  is  in  the 
post,  where  the  greatest  wear  comes. 


I  USE  ^ 

^  YOUR  HEAdX 

in  collar  buying.  Do  not  ' 
pay  the  linen  price  unless 
you  get  linen.  There  is  one 
linen  collar  at  the  2  for  2Sc 
price,  the 

I  BARKER  BRAND 

r  Warranted  Linen  Collars  i 


M  sixes-IW  styles. 
At  aU  dealers  everywhere. 
Drop  us  a  postal  for  , 
style  book  ara  fashion  i 
chart.  1 

I  WM.  nARKin  co..^ 

I  Tfw.N.T.^^ 


A  plate  of  gold  is  roiled  on  the 
^  '  metal  backing,  and  after  years  of 

wear  the  gold  is  still  there,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  other  plated 
45IC  goods.  The  name  KREMENTZ 

on  the  button  protects  you. 

Leading  jewelers  and  haberdashers 
sell  the  iGwoscnta  Cuff  Buttons,  and  the 
Krementa  Bodkin  Clutch  Studs  and 
Vest  Buttons,  in  various  attractive 
patterns  and  in  all  grades,  from  Rolled 
Gold  Plate  to  the  most  expensive. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  how  they  are 
47K  made,  and  showing  many  designs. 

KREMENTZ  k  CO.,  84  Ckestaut  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Jewelry  In  the  World 


The  April  number  of  Everybody’s  will 
contain  a  special  illustrated  article  on  Tlie 
Jennie  Brice  Mock  Trial-Contests.  See 
list  of  prize-winners  on  page  104  of  this 
issue. 


You  Can  Weigh 

What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  1  know  it,  because  I  have 
reduced  25,000  women  and  have 
built  up  as  many  more^scientific- 
ally,  naturally,  without  drugs,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms ;  1 
can  Duild  up  your  vitality — at  the 
same  time  I  strengthen  your  heart 
action;  can  tea^  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and  relieve 
such  ailments  as  Berroasaest,  tarpid 
Uyer,  ceattipatioB,  iadigestioB,  etc. 

Ons  pupil  writak  :  “I  «rlgk  Ng  psssSi  Irn, 
aad  I  hMTP  wMdprtally  !■  iir»ik|rtA.** 

Another  9ay9:  I  wpi^pd  too 

MMMdts  thli  HMy  I  lS€i,  Md  Mh!  I  l»«l  90 

WEI.L.** 

Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet. 
SUSANNA  COCROFTg  Dept.  20 
624  Michigan  Boat,  Chicago 

‘OrovO  !■  iMIw.**  *‘8*lf*S«n«iney.**  tie. 


The  Curate  Beautiful 

THE  AMERICAN  SECTIONAL  GARAGE  is  a  Gilt  Edge  in¬ 
vestment.  It  will  beautify  your  grounds,  add  three  times  its  cost 
to  the  v^ue  of  your  home,  and  double  the  efficiency  of  your  car. 
The  artistic  lines,  high  ^sde  material  and  exclusive  features 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  automobile  owner. 


or  by  deferred  pasmnent  plan.  9168. 

$25  DOWN  and  $10  MONTHLY. 

Built  with  walla  of  American  _  Pressed  Steel,  heavily  galvanized 
and  stamped  to  represent  brickwork,  concrete  or  wood  siding. 
Painted  three  coats  to  harmonize  with  your  residence.  Fitments 
include  high  grade  panel  doors,  casement  windows,  glass,  hard¬ 
ware,  cloa^,  work  bench,  etc.  Two  men  can  erect  in  two  hours, 
and  it  will  last  a  life  time.  Write  for  Catalog  C5. 

AMERICAN  SECTIONAL  GARAGE  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  215-219  Steyens  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


SMUtAJjf  & 

autyctovl 
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Aims  Easy  As  Pointing  Your  Finger 


REVOLVER 
ANNUNITIOIN 


Win*  S  Out  of  6  Championships 


YN  the  1912  Outdoor  Championship  contests  of  the  United  States  Revolver  Associa- 
*  tion,  Peters  Cartridges  were  us^  by  winners  of  first  honors  in  five  out  of  six  events. 
The  official  scores — showing  Two  New  World’s  Record^  events  C  and  E — were  : 

Match  A,  Revolver  Champioiiskip,  lit— A.  M.  Poindexter  467 

“  C.  Military  Revolver.  lat— Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  621 

**  D,MlUtary  Record,  Ist-Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  212 

"  B,  Revolver  Teun,  1st— Denver  Revolver  Clnb  774 

**  F.  Pocket  Revolver,  1st— Dr.O.  A.BnrKeson  208 

These  victories  prove  with  new  force  the  absolute  superiority  of  Peters  Ammunition. 
Use  brand  cartridges — You  will  eventually — why  not  now  ? 

“  THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Branches  >  New  York  Sam  Framcisco  New  Orleams 


You  Can’t 
Lock  Them  Out — 
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Why  Not  Order  A 


Right  Now  ? 


V  ^  ^711 Y  not  order  a  Domestic  V'acuum 

t  i  ’ Cleaner  right  now — today,  and  join 
\  A  the  crusade  against  dusty,  unsanitary, 
unhealthfulcarpetsandrugs?  Morethan 
100,000  housewives  are  using  Domestic 
Vacuum  Cleaners  and  are  keeping  their 
carpets,  ru«,  upholstered  furniture, 
etc.,  as  dustless,  sanitary  and  germ-free 
as  their  table  linen  and  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  new. 

No  more  taking  up  of  car¬ 
pets,  no  more  Spring  and 
I  Fall  housecleaning  days, 
Irecause  your  carpets,  your 
rugs,  your  upholstered  fur- 
niture — your  entire  house, 
including  your  floors  under  your  carpets  —  are 
thoroughly  clean  365  days  in  the  year. 

The  Domestic  is  different  from  other  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  It  has  a  wonderfully  strong  suction,  removing 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  and  microbes 

Sicture  of  your  carpets. 

irings  make  it  very  easy  run- 
exclusive  Domestic  ball-bear- 
vhich  supports  the  nozzle  does 
t  it  to  draig  and  wear  the  car- 
thers  do. 

mestic  is  buiit  of  thMoughly 
ned  three-ply  wood,  by  skuled 
sans,  in  the  largest  and  best 
lippM  vacuum  cleaner  factory 
1  tne  world. 

You  will  have  a  genuine 
Domestic  eventiialTy.  Why 
not  now  ?  Don’t  accept  imi¬ 
tations.  The  original  and 
only  perfect  sweeper  type 
cleaner  is  the  Domestic. 
Made  in  three  models. 

Writm  for  Fror  Booklet 

Dealers  and  Agents 

S«  tlwt  hall-bearinK  roller.  It  i.  'L'^ 

anexdusire  DoMESTICfrature.  It  e'^»here.  « nte  toda)  lor 

rolls  over  the  carpet  and  does  not  particulars. 

permit  the  nozzle  to  drag  and  wear  Manufactured  under  the  original 
the  nap  of  the  *  arpct  as  others  do.  |  sx^eeper  t>i>e  cleaner  patent. 

Licensed  Under  Kenney  Basic  Patent  M7,M7. 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 


4U  Hermon  Street 
4U  Masonic  Temple 


Worcester.  Msss. 
Peoria.  III. 


Moth  Proof  Red  Cedar  Chest 

~  On  15  Days*  Free  Trial  Write 


WINTER  WINDS  "1 

with  their  chilling,  marring,  roughening  breatli 
leave  no  trace  on  the  fair  face 
guarded  by  LABL.XCHE.  It 
preserves  a  fine  complexion 
restores  one  that  has  faded 
Invisible,  adherent,  delicately 
fragrant.  Always  a  delight 
to  women  of  refinement. 
Rmfutt  Suh»tUut*i 
They  may  be  danzeroui.  FM. 
White,  Pink  or  Cream.  50c.  a  kn 
of  druectets  or  by  mall.  Or*  let 
million  boxes  told  annually,  Sndm 

cents  fer  e  smtnfie  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

yr*a.a  p.rr.a.r..  U...,  S, 

1 25  Klncaton  M..  Boston.  Mam. 


The  advertiaementa  in  Everybody'a  Magazine  are  indezed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


BE  A  SALESMAN 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for^  20 

Detroit  canoes  can’t  sink 


All  canona  cedar  and  copper  faatraed.  We  make  til 
tizet  and  ttylea,  alto  power  canoet.  Write  for  free  catalot, 
■Ivina  pricea  wrlth  retaller’a  profit  rut  out.  We  tie 
the  Uriett  mannftctareie  of  canoet  in  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO.,  JMBsllsvae  At#..  Detroit.  Mich. 


^bc  Colorado  6cm/’  '"oVra^T^SS. 

A  beautiful  Qenuine  Topaz,  of  purest  vtiit 
color,  hnett  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliaixr, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leadint  a- 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  iinitatian  Ua- 
mond  ever  produced.  Kemember,  I  auarantce 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  pria, 
fi.oo  each,  3  for  ts.oo.  Size,  up  to  two  canus. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance. 
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DIAMONDS 

-»^0N  CREDIT 


P0RTA8LE 

golden  GEM 


I  0  C*  4*  ‘J  0  *1*  0  0  *1^  0  *1*  0  C  I*  *’<  **♦  **<  *5 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti 

1 0 0  0  C"  0  0  C*  0  0  0  “iO  0  0  *1’  C'  0  0  *!  J  C**  0  0  *i*  ?•  li 

I  VI  »*«  >*«  »*<  ij  »*«  >*«  »*l  t’«  |*«  I'l  »’|  1*4 1’l  1*4  »*4  ij »’  *4  »*«  »*<  4*4 1*1 4*4  li 


L  IOO*K'*I*OI 

[f- 


FACTORY  KfcBU  I  IT 


Is  DIffsrsnt 

Made  of  Steel  plate  like 


r  Aiaue  ui  oieei  piaie  iiae 
Jv  power  boilers,  has  double 
.  '  I  be  heatlnc  surface,  beats 
j-n  quleklv,  burns  any  grade 
i  ‘  fuel,  more  durable  and 
much  easier  cleaned. 


Ty  Bauer  XU  lUAterul  cut  to  fit, 
m4  MSI  conpleie  filrsct  so  you  can  B..  sia  VI  ^ 

MdSrcctioaswltlicsclijot).  Thousaiids  Heatlsf  Baoa  r 
kuMliMSlatH.  SS<>Ua\iFreeTrial.  and  EstlSUlC  *  ‘ 


_ _  and  Estinule  » 

UUMWS  lEdTIIW  CO,.  1347  Heatint  lldt..  map?  apolU.  Minn, 


ADDING  MACHINE 

Far  Geaeral  (Mice  f 
PcriMMl  Deftk  U** 

<>T«r  tn.OOO  Ib  opatMtoa  MBrij  half  told 
tkruuck  roeoMBMAotloB. 

ParvliM*  thr*afh  j*«r  Hutt«a«p 
ir  k»  flu*t  Mippt;  JO*  wad  rMltttaeo  to 

•0.  leMOrOBtOi  vMlOTorjOMOkiM— MOMT 

rofttodod  If  moi  ttofcctory  wkkta  10  d^ja. 

D.  GAMCHCR  N.  T. 


We  i^nfacture  LawN  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sail  dirsct. 


to  naers  only,  at  manufaetursrs’  prlcas.  No 
Ovr  cataloB  Is  Fraa.  Writs  for  It  to-day. 
AATE  MFC.  CO,.  »43  lOUi  SI..  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 


eKjA^SEE  THEM  BEFORE  PAYINQI 

iJ^SPM‘r  These  gems  are  chemical  white  sapphires 
—LOOK  like  Mamonde.  Stand  acid  and 
Ore  diamond  tests.  So  hard  they  easily 
mi  scratch  a  (lie  and  wia  cut  tfmm*.  Biill- 

W-'  lancy  guaranteed  25  years.  All  mounted  In  14K 
M  aeld  dleiwnd  menwtiiise.  Will  send  you  any  style 
Hud  for  examlnatiun-all  (diargrs  prepald-M  mewey 
Write  today  for  free  illu.strated  Ixwklet,  special  prices 
sure.  WHITE  VAUIY  CEM  CO..  786  Sslu  BUg..  hfasinti.  hd 


sweeping  with  a  corn  A 

broom,  when  at  a  small  ^  lj|| 

cost  you  can  procure  jf’  ^ 

a  B  I  S  S  E  L  L 
Sweeper?  No  ^ 

woman  prefers  a  corn  broom  t ■ 

to  a  carpet  sweeper,  but  /  i '  I 

under  the  mistaken  idea  /  ^  ^  I 

that  it’s  more  economical  /  'iff 

she  continues  sweeping  g  H 

in  the  old,  laborious, 

back-breaking  y' '  'f 

way.  For  every 

reason,  in- 

eluding  that  of 

economy,  the 

BISSELL  Sweeper 

is  the  only  satisfactory  appliance  for  daily  use  on 
carpets  and  rugs,  and  if  you  will  take  a  few  moments 
to  consider  its  merits  you  will  not  let  a  day  pass 
until  you  have  purchase  one. 

The  “BISSELL”  lessens  the  labor  of  sweeping 
96%,  brightens  and  preserves  your  carpets  and  rugs, 
raises  no  dust,  making  sweeping  a  pleasant  task 
instead  of  a  drudgery. 

For  sale  by  all  first<Iass  trade. 

Price  $2.75  to  $5.75.  Booklet  on  request. 

Bivsell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co..  Dept.  M 
Grand  Rapid*.  Mich.  (19) 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
But  Thej'  Are 


MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 


Kindly  mention  Every body'i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


■IT 

DREER'5^, 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


!  Garden  BOOK 


^MONEY^H 

IN 

MUSHROOMS 


Our  19U  Poultry  Book 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


A  RE  you  looking 

fnr  Q  nrkvolfv 


for  a  novelty  I  ! 

in  flowers  or  vege-  |  ‘ 

tables  ?  Or  a  new 
Rose  which  de- 
lighted  you  last  summer?  Or  perennials 
which  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  the  aver¬ 
age  dealer?  Nine  times  out  of  ten 

**Yoa  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer’s** 

Tbr  IMamond  Jubilee  Edition  of  Dreer’s  Garden 
Book  describes  and  offers  ncarlv  five  thousand 
snecies  and  varieties  of  Seeds.  Piants  and  Buibs 
which  include  really  everythin*  worth  growing 
in  this  country.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  illus¬ 
trated.  and  practical  cultural  notes  on  flowers 
and  vegetables  make  this  book  of  greater  value 
than  any  half  dozen  books  on  gaj-dening. 

Mailtdfree  to  anyone  mentfonina  thU  publieation 

liRKEB'3  PEEBLSSS  GIANT  PANSIES.  A  mis- 
tnre  of  the  most  exclusive  gisnt  sorts  in  s  bewilder¬ 
ing  range  of  rich  colorings.  Sown  out  of  doors  by 
end  of  April,  will  bloom  from  July  till  snow  flies. 
Special  packets  containing  enough  seed  to  produce 
over  too  plants.  10  rents  per  packet.  DREEB'S 
GARDEN  BOOK  free  with  each  order. 


11enryAJ)reerI! 


Start  small  and  grow  big.  Foy’s  Big  Book  te 
how.  Describes  world’s  largest  pure 
bred  poultry  farm,  and  all  leading  varieties 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  and  gives  more  reliable  informatioiiTOS 
about  the  poultry  business, drawn  from  actual  experience, 
than  any  teok  of  the  kind  published.  Quotes  lowest  prices  ” 
on  pure  bred  fowls,eggiforhatcbing,incubators.  Mailed 
for  4  cti.  F.  FOY.  Dos  Moinea.  Iowa.  Box  65 


Have  a  Garden  Like  This 

Start  right  by  using  Harris’  Seeds  gromT:  at  Mereton 


and  sold  direct  to  you  at  prieeH.  1 

direct  to  the  seed  farm  yon  «’an  uet  better  aiu 
aeeflfi  at  lower  prices  than  city  dealers  charge. 
Harris*  Seeds  are  tested  and  the  per  cent,  that 
grow  is  marked  on  the  label.  You  can  tell  just  Vfl 


bo  w  mudi  to  sow  ai^  ne^  have  no  Uilures. 
Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  today. 
Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Boa  74,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody*s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


HORSFORD’S 

Cold  Weather  Plants 

and  Flower  Seeds  that  grow. 

Be  sure  and  nt  Horsford’s  free 
catalogue  before  buying  plants 
or  seras.  You  save  money  and 
get  better  stock.  A  long  list  of 
the  best  kinds  to  select  from,  all 
tried  in  cold  V'ermont.  Plants, 
shrubs,  trees,  vines,  wild  flowers, 
hardy  ferns. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD, 
CbarloHe,  Vermont 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


— Jim  Rohan  s  New  Bulletin 

crammm^  fuii  of  profit-makinM  pomiiry  inform 
motion,  tmiU  how  to  maho  big  monmy  with 
5-timo  Worid*9  Champion  BmUo  City  tncuba^ 
for.  i‘2*3  montht*  Homo  Tm9t,  To  9tart 
guich,  ordmr  from  this  ad.  Anyway  writa 
tor  Baliatin,  Jim  Bohan,  Prat, 


So5e<: 

5turdy  as  Oaks.  Founded  1850  ^ 

■IrlU  Dlngee  rosee  are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots 
— and  are  absolutely  iMr  dr<t  for  the  amateur  planter. 
Write  for  our  "New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  for  1913 
— It's  free.  It  Isn’t  a  catalog — It's  an  educational 
■1  work  on  rose  growing.  Profusely  Illustrated— the 
cover  pirtures  the  new  Charles  Dlngee  rose-best, 
■Ifrw  hardiest  free-blooming  rose  In  America.  We  have 
■  plan  to  prepay  all  express  charges  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Established  1350.  70  greenhouses. 

The  Dlngee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  334,  West  Orove,  Fa. 

The  April  number  of  Everybody’s  will  ; 
contain  a  special  illustrated  article  on  The  1 
Jennie  Brice  Mock  Trial-Contests.  See  list 
of  prize-winners  on  page  104  of  this  issue. 


EXPERT 

Examine 

Yburtrees 


DAVEY 
TREE  EXPERTS 
SAVE 

THENATIONS  TREES 


140*  EGG  INCUBATOR 
and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

The  Incubator  Is  Cal-  Both  d*  < 


Ifornla  Redwood,  cov-  _  W  I  I  I 

ercd  with  asbestos  t*or  gV  A 

and  galvanized  Iron:  has  triple  walls, 

tank,  nursery,  egg  tester,  thermometer, 


MVCY  EXKRTS  are  trained  to  detect  them  and  to  pravart 
disastrous  splitting. 

ms  will  flaiNy  have  mm  ut  Mr  tipwls  txamliw  yMr  Mm 
wilhMt  skm  and  rapart  m  Hwir  azaal  aiaditiM. 

Splitting  branches  are  a  source  of  danger  to  other 
trees  and  to  buildings,  and  a  constant  menace  to  life. 

It  costs  ten  times  as  much  to  save  atree  after  splitting 
apart  as  it  would  to  have  saved  that  tree  from  splitting. 

llyaarMMiMadMMataMBt,yM  wMtlakiMwH:  ifibqr 
dt  naad  traatwMt,  yM  aaflM  It  loww  H. 

Don’t  employ  unskilled  labor,  it  is  always  expensive. 

Ltl  aa  axamiaa  ytar  Mm  atw.  Write  for  booklet  ’  O 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  KENT,  OHIO 

225  Fifth  Ave.  New  Yi^SlY.  ifar^terBldg.  Chicsgo.Bl.. 
Mew  Birks  Bldg.  Montreal,  Can.  P.O.Box  602  San  FYancisco,  Cal. 

REPRCaENTATIVCS  AVAILABLE  EVERVWHEME 


All  About  Poultry  Keeping. 

Mfc*  6  ROIDTT  ESSEX,  well  known  through- 

®  *  *  "***»•  out  America,  after  a  Quarter  Cent¬ 
ury’s  Experience  in  all  Branches  of  Poultry -Keeping  tells  Hmo 
to  Keep  Poultry  Profitably:  to  Build  Houses  Correctly— Eco¬ 
nomically:  How  to  Succeed.  Also  all  about  America’s  Largrest 
Line  of  Incubators.  You  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Catalogue 
containing  this  information,  valuable  alike  to  Fanciers,  Farm¬ 
ers,  Beginners  and  Experts,  It’s  FREE.  Address  nearest  office. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co. 


This  Beautiful  Qflc 
Tree  Rose  Only  OU 

Yoo  cia  easily  afford  these  magnificent 
roses  and  hundreds  of  other  beautiful 
fioaers  if  you  buy  from  my  new  band* 
some  catalog.  Bush  Roses  only  2Sc^ 
Paeonies.  Hydrangeas,  etc.,  at  corres* 
poodingly  low  prices.  Complete  stodc 
of  heavy  bearing  fruit  trees  for  small 
or  commercial  orchards.  All  are  listed 
in  my  new  cacalor-’send  for  it  tonight. 
D.  UA^SEXf  **The  Naracryman** 
Box  126  Falrbarj, 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


We  Actually 

Save  You  $7.50 

OnThis  Rocker 

— Our  Factory  Price 


Sixteen  dollars  is  R^ktr  N*.  10 

what  your  local 

dealer  would  ask  for  this  handsome  chair.  Tha 
note  our  low  price  — only  08 JO.  It's  a  lieautifnUi 
designed  Master- Biilt  Rocker,  made  of  finc^ 
quarter  -  sawed  oak,  Marokene  leather  ciishioiL 
Height, 35  inches;  width, 31  inches;  depth. 21  inches. 
Completed  and  finished  in  color  you  may  choose. 
Shipped  to  you  in  four  sections— assembled  in  a  few 
minutes.  Anyone  can  do  it. 

Write  Today  for  Our  Free  Book 
On  Master-Built  Furniture 

Pocket  the  dealer's  profit.  Remember,  we  ship 

dirett  and  eliminate  all  **  }:o-bet\«  een  '*  profits.  You  mw 

from  25^  to  75i^.  This  bi|;  free  hook  of  ours  ~  with  hundreds  of 
tine  pictures— shows  many  Ma:>ter<Uuilt  designs  that  yim 
want.  There  are  chairs,  settees,  tables,  couches,  etc.— all  b^hy 
the  writ-known  Brooks  method — n  try  piece  enaranteed  to  plmie 
or  your  money  right  backl  YOU  want  this  Free  FumHiat 
Catalog  t  Write  today  surt. 

This  Quarter-Sawed  Oak  Settee 
Shipped  Direct  to  You — only  $14.50 

Your  local  dealer  has  it  priced  at  f25.00.  Solid  ']uarter-n«ed 
oak — beautiful  grain — Marokene  leather  cushions.  I-engdk 
inches;  height,  S7^  inches;  depth.  21  inches.  We  cnniplcte  sad 
finish  in  nny  color  you  cho^.  Shipped  in  four  sections.  A  rue 
settee  opportunity  for 

BROOKS  MFC.  CO. 

1403  Sidoep  Street  Sagiii.w,  Mickifta 


For  sufferers  from  severe  or  mild  deafness  the 
DMrvelouanew  invention,  just  perfected- tlie  improved 


New  4 -Tone 

Mears  Ear  Phone 


is  four  times  as  elBcient,  four  times  as  convenient, 
four  times  as  satisfactory,  and  four  times  aa  valuable 
as  our  famous  Standard  model.  It  hasjfour  different 
sound  strengths,  four  different  tone  adjustments,  in¬ 
stantly  changed  by  a  touch  of  tlie  finger.  A  tiny 
switch  on  tlie  bock  of  the  receiver  regulates  the 
strength  of  the  instrument  to  suit  the  condition  of 


the  hearing  organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordi¬ 
nary  sounds. 


Spec^^J  Umited  Offer 


Write  at  once  for  our  Special  Introductory  Offer. 
To  advertise  and  quickly  iutrodnee  this  greatest  of  all 
inventions  for  the  deaf,  we  are  going  to  sell  the  first 
lot  of  these  new  foar4on«  phones  DIRECT  from  our 
laboratory  to  users  at  the  jobber’s  price.  This  offer 
applies  only  to  the  first  lot  finished— a  limited  number. 


A  few  dollars,  payable  oa  euy  terms,  if  desired,  se¬ 
cures  you  complete  relief  from  your  affliction,  ^nd 
the  coupon  NOW  and  you  cau  save  both  wholesaler's 
aud  retailer's  profits. 

Mears  Ear  Phone 
*  a  ww  A  a  a  Aa  J,  only  „„  trial.  Test 
it  and  prove  its  power  to  do  for  you  what  it  is  doing 
for  others.  Make  the  test  at  our  expense.  T^  it  for 
ten  days  in  your  own  borne,  under  every  condition  of 
actual  service.  If  it  does  not  please  you,  send  it  back, 
and  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing.  Remember,  the 
Mears  Four-Tone  Ear  Plione  it  not  on  experiment. 
It  is  merely  an  improvement  upon  our  already  famous 
Single-Tone  instrument. 


Brooks  Settee  No.  12 


Rent  a  Few  Months 
Then  It's  Yours! 

This  Great  Visible  Writer 
^UpBMBAThe  Faaioiis  Oliver  Model  Ne.S 

^W^B^^^Send  your  name  and  we  will  tell  y<M 
alxiiit  tin-  greatest  typewriter  proposition  in  the  world. 

Typtwriltw  Diilrikaliat  Syadkatc,  IM-D 11  N.  Midsfu  Ibd.,  Qnp 


If  pon  live  in  Ifete  York  eoM  at  g  Phone  Cob 
our  office  for  free  demonttration.  y  Sulm  tail 
The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex-  ^  ^  «- 

plains  all  the  causes  of  deaf-  g  w 
ness:  tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-  y  "•’v  •  oen,  n.  ». 
ress  of  the  malady  and  how  to  g  Gentlemen:  Please 
treat  it.  Send  the  coupon  at  g  mail  me,  free  and  post- 
once  for  Free  Book  and  our  g  paid,  your  Mears  Ear 
Soecial  Limited  Introduc-  g  Plione  Booklet  and  partic- 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once,  y  niarsof  your  Special  Intro- 
„  _  y..  g  ductonr  Offer  on  your  new 

MhffFC  Far  rhAIIP  b  model  Poor-Tone  Mears  Ear 
me«1 5  LSI  I  UUUC  and  F-rec  Trial  Offer. 


This  Boat 

afford  a.  WewT^ljjJj 
Btwuach  powTfff  doiTiMJ* 

ainc  ta  iwore  •••ySf'cLi 
r  \omi  fwmr r  I#  fl« JJJi 
MC  ewB  rwn  K. 
w»  bwT*  brought  ^ 

W#  mwke 

ntCruhier*.  m 

it,  ■wak^gM.  IWhii 


Addreat 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body*s  Macatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Shu r- on  9 


FYLGLASS  <i’  SPECTACLE  MOUNTINGS 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


^  Write  ^ 
for  How  to 
Buy  Glasses 
^Inlelligendy  . 


Are  your 

glasses  comfortable? 


The  Charm  of 
Colonial  Silverware 

The  quaintness  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  olden  times  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  our  “  Old  Colony  ” 
pattern.  Added  to  these 
qualities  is  the  finish  that 
results  from  present-day  skill 
and  methods.  The  design 
possesses  individuality  in  a 
marked  degree  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  over-ornamentation 
or  sacrificing  its  purity  of 
outline.  Like  all 


H-7  Shur-on  Guards  make 
eyeglasses  a  pleasure  and 
^Wmfort  for  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  even  wear 
eyeglasses. 

After  35  years’  experience  the  first  Shur- 
on  was  made  12  years  ago.  Today,  with 
new  guards  and  improvements,  Shur-ons, 
^ways  the  best,  are  better  than  ever. 


" super  Plate  that  Wears” 

it  is  made  in  the  heaviest 
grade  of  silver  plate  and  is 
backed  by  the  largest  makers 
with  an  unqualified  guaran¬ 
tee  made  possible  by  an 
actual  test  of  over  65  years. 
Most  Popular  for  Gifts 

The  unvarying  quality  and  / 
richness  of  design  make  /m 
1|47  irOGERS  BROS.  M 
silverware  especially 
favored  for  gifts. 

Sold  by  leading  dealen. 

Send  (or  illuitrated  cats- 
logue  “C-20.'' 

INTEMITIMSL  SILVE*  Ct. 

SM«mor  u  KerMtn 
BnunftU  Ce. 

MCMOa.  CNN. 

N*w  Yo»K  CHKaflo 

San  Pbancoco  Hamilton,  Canada 


Indispensable  in  Every  Home 

Tens  of  thousands  of  delighted 
housekeepers  diuly  use  the 


and  recommend  it  as  being  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  beater,  mixer  and  churner  they  ever  saw. 

Beats  whites  of  eggs  in  half  a  minute; 
whips  cream  and  churns  butter  in  from  one 
to  three  minutes.  In  making  floats,  salad 
dressings,  custards,  gravies,  charlotte  russe, 
egg  nog,  etc.,  it  must  be  used  in  order  to 
a^ieve  the  best  results.  No  spatter. 

Saves  time  and  labor. 

At  your  dealers  or  by  parcel  post.  Pint 
size  SOc;  quart  size  75c. 

DORSEY  MFC.  CO. 

88  Broad  Street.  Bonton.  Mann. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Bungalows 


Dwellings 


<\1ADDIN 

Houses 

^  SAvr 

MONIV  ^ 


Sleeping  ^ 
Porches 


Summer 

COITAGES 


Perhaps  your 
ideal  bun^ow  seems 
sliehtly  beyond  your  means. 

The  nig;h  cost  of  building  may  dis- 
^courage  you.  You  will  promptly  change 
"  your  ideas  after  receiving  the  Aladdin  catalog 
of  bungalows  and  dwellings.  It  speaks  the 
plainest  language  —  tells  in  plain  fibres  the 
Aladdin  price  for  the  complete  material  for  your 
home.  It  pierces  the  usual  mystery  of  the  build¬ 
ing  business,  punctures  the  usiul  inflated  prices. 


ALADDIN  Houses  Solve  the  High  Cost  of  Building 


Aladdin  mills  work  in  raw  material  from  the  forest  to  the  finished  product.  We  pay  no  tax,  no  pioSt, 
no  fee  to  any  man  for  handling  the  goods  we  ship  to  you.  We  pick  the  choicest  for  owr  goods;  the 
rest  goes  to  the  open  market.  The  price  you  pay  carries  but  a  single  profit.  Good  common  sense  fa- 


wnm 

.11 

iUI 

*1il 

mi. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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We  haTC  samples  of  ticking  for  you  — and  a  We  will  ship  you  a  handsome,  full- 
FREE  book  that  tells  how  the  Ostcrmoor  is  sized  Ostermoor  Mattress  to  Zry  —  on 
built  of  airy,  interlacing  sheets,  of  great  elas-  receipt  of  $15.  The  money  will  be 

ticity;  closed  in  the  tick  by  hand,  and  nevtr  placed  to  your  credit  and  will  be  re- 

mats,  loses  shape  nor  gets  A  ■  turned  without  question 

lumpy.  Perfectly  dry.  I  I  JVL  if  ynu  are  dissatisfied  at 

Don-absorb-  end  of  30  days.  Mattres- 

guaranteed  vermin-,  ses  packed  in  leatherette  paper  and 

k  proof.  Soft,  and  pure  as  burlap,  fully  protected.  Shipped,  ex- 

■  /  c<zn  be;  no  re-making  nor  press  paid,  day  order  is  received.  Get 

^  re-stuffing  necessary.  the  FREE  TRI.\L  or  Free  Book  now. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  107  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

OwiHw  AfCBoyt  AUtks  Fcatker  k  l>ovs  Co,,  Lid.,  Moatrosl. 


MATTRESS  $||; 

••Buitt-Mot  StuffotP* 


No  kill  too  steep 
No  sand  too  deep 


Consider 

Comfort- 


Do  this  and  you  become  more  than 
ever  a  Jackson  prospect. 

■'  Because  in  this  feature  also  the  Jack- 

^  son  stands  unexcelled. 

“Olympic”  .  .  .  $1500 

,  “Majestic"  .  .  .  1975 

y*  “Sultaiiic”— Six  .  2650 

Jackses  Aatewakile  Ca. 

1312  East  Main  St. 

Jackies.  Mick. 


/Aw  Vf're  X 

better  service  be-  ' 
r  cause  they  are  better 
made,  with  finer  rubber,  \ 
with  sbonger  fabric — every  \ 
one  oi  them  cured  by  the  correct  a 
up-to-date  process,  which  many  \ 
factories  caimot  use  without  “scrap-  ] 
ping”  the  bulk  of  their  equipment. 

For  full  details  on  all  Lee  Tires,  write  for 
booklet  or  call  at 
OCR  STORES:  835  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
City;  334  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  1333 
Michii^an  .Ave.,Chic^o;  3567  Lindell  Boule¬ 
vard.  St.  Louis;  639  Inirdf Ave.. South.  Min¬ 
neapolis.  i.EE  AGENCIES:  605  E  St..  . 
N.  w..  Washington.  D.  C.;  1993  E.  18th  Af 
St.,  CIe\elana:  Gay  and  Fourth  Sts.,  g 
Columbus,  Ohio.  PACIFIC  COAST  # 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Chanslor  6t  M 
Lyon  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.  Fresno,  Spokane, 

Seattle  and  Portland,  ^  - 
Oregon. 


«ori“Jastfng\Sis"f^tion“tL“'‘mCTrD°l^  “REPRESENTATIVE  CAUFORNU  HOMES ’’-Price  SO  ceaU. 

more  lasiing  saiisiacxion  man  mere  piea.sure<s.  ;>  o  rnaner  „  Bunciow.  uid  twa-.tonr  boamom,  rortiw  «i  .soo  to  $6,000. 

re  you  live,  nor  how  large  a  house  you  require,  a  - 

galow  will  meet  your  fondest  expectations.  “  WEST  COAST  BUNGALOWS  ”  —  Price  SO  ceate. 

r  Hiingalows  are  comfortable,  sanitary  and  equipped  no  on..«tory  Bungmiow.  ..r  4  to  o  rooni..  cctine  $soo  to  $2,000. 

ith  built-in  conveniences.  They  are  profitable  as  homes  „ ,  __  _  , ,  nmc  »•  «  c.oa  ei  « . 

and  investments.  Our  latest  ideas— the  pictures,  plans  and  UTTLE  BUNGALOWS  25  ceitiag  $000  *•  $1,200  Pnee  2S  ceaii 

scriptions  shown  in  our  Bungalow  Rooks— are  intensely  CDcnil  ncCTD  in«i  1  .  .  -ir  OUCn/llIlD 

teresting.  Get  them  nme  before  you  build.  OitvlAL  UrrliK — AB  3  Mtas  seat  pattpaM  fw  UREi  UULLAK. 

L  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  ArchitecU,  4117  Henne  Block,  122  Third  Street.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  s-isiting  your  dealer. 


Mattrcuct  Fall  Daakb 
Bed  Sixa 

A.  C.  A.  Ticking, 

45  lbs.  .  .  •  $10.00 

Satin  Finish  Tick¬ 
ing.  45  lbs.  •  •  le.OO 
Mercerized  Art 
Twills.  45  lbs.  •  18.00 
Special  Hotel  Style, 

50  lbs.  ...  SS.OO 
Extra  Thick  French 
Edge.  60  lbs.  •  30.00 
Express  prepaid.  Mat¬ 
tresses  in  two  parts.  50c 
extra.  Smaller  sizes  cost 
fl  less  each  size. 
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Set  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars!  \ 

It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these  six  serewi,  | 
and  the  MTiay  M  $13.25.  Now  if  votir  time  is  worth  mote  i 
than  $2.21  a  minute,  don’t  read  any  further.  { 

This  advertisement  is  for  those  who  1  W  j 

want  high-grade  furniture  at  rock-bottom  I'*  * 

prices  and  approve  a  selling  plan  that  I  A  1  * 
actually  saves  nig  money.  _  ^ 

Over  30,000  I 

American  Homes  l|lll  | 

buy  Come-Packt  Furniture  for  Hjlll  IH  , 

htese  substantial  reasons.  I 

Here  is  an  example  of  Come- 

Packt economy.  V  I 

Thu  handsome  table  is  •  n». 3$#  L»r«ryT»U»  ■ 
Quarter-Sawn  l^ite  Oak,  with  C»m*-P«ekl  Price  $11.75  ■ 
nch,  deep,  natural  marking ;  swppi**  WeUht  ito  ibt. 
honestly  made;  beautifiuly  Sold  on  a  Year’s  Trial  i 

finished  to  your  order.  Height,  ■  ~  *  — 

30  inches;  top,  44  x  28  inches; 
legs,  2H  inches  square.  Two  I 

drawers:  choice  of  Old  Brass  I  I  I 

or  Wood  Knobs.  It  comes  to  .L^aa^uSIQEDul^Ml^^ 
vou  in  four  sections,  packed  in  a  compact  crate,  shipped  at 
knock-down  rates. 

Our  price,  $11.75.  With  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
you  have  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $25 ! 

Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 

for  living,  dining  or  bedroom.  Color  plates  show  the  exquisite 
finish  and  upholstering.  Factory  pnces.  Write  for  it  to^r 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  (U) 

Cswe-Packt  Faiaitarc  Ca.,  306  Fcniwoed  Are.,  ToMstO. 


It  an  every-day  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  Tessar  lens. 

The  wonderful  speed  re- 
aultingfrom  its  great  pow¬ 
er  of  gathering  and  trans- 
mittine  light,  makes  it 
possible  to  get  action 
pictures  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  subjects  and  insures 
good  results  on  gray 
days  or  in  waning  light. 

With  a 

^auscir|omb'^iss 

Iessar  |ens 

you  are  assured  perfect  illumination  and  uni¬ 
formly  clear  definition  of  detail.  Nothing  equals 
its  all-round  efficiency  with  action  subjects,  land¬ 
scapes,  indoor  portraits,  etc. 

Booklet  It  H  giving  prices  and  details  as 
to  the  best  tens  tor  yonr  purpose,  sent 
on  reQuest.  Inquire  also  of  your  dealer 

gausch  Ipmb  Optical  (g. 

esw  VOBK  WratHINCTOH  CHICAGO  SAM  rBAHClSCO 

LOMOON  RCX:HESTCR,.  N.Y.  t^RAMKrORT 


EsteihooK 

SteelPms 

250  Styles 

The  fact  that 
pens  have  a  real  and 
appreciable  effect 
on  human  efficiency 
and  comfort,  rec¬ 
ommends  the  use 
of  only  the  best — 
Esterbrook.  Pens. 

The  standard  of  the 
world 

Smoothest  writing, 
lon^st  wearing.  At  all 
stationers. 

WriU  /or  illustrated  booklet.  * 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  Jsha  Street,  New  Teik 

Works :  Camden,  N.  J. 


CO 
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STYLE  BOOK  FREE  300  Designs 

You  Want  thi»  Valuable  Booklet — 

Write  for  one  fo4/ay--'itlustratecl  in  colors 
— over  300  patterns  of  Artistic  Holland  Dutch  Arts  6c 
Crafts*  the  ideal  furniture  for  any  room  in  the  modem 
home,  club  or  hotel. 

Made  of  solid  White  Oak  by  expert  Dutch  Craftsmen. 
Call  on  our  associate  Distributor  nearest  you  and  see 
our  furniture — you  will  know  it  by  our  trademark, 
branded  into  every  piece  ~our  guarantee  of  excellency. 

A  pair  of  hand>made,  decorated*  Dstcli  Wooden  Shoes 
(small  size)  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  20  cents  in  sUunps. 

CHARLES  P.  LIMBERT  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Dept.  E  Holland,  Mich. 


Indestructible 


Porcelain 


The  food  compartments  ot  Leonard 
made  of  Pure  white  genuine 
feralain  fused  to  ste^  in  2000 
degrees  of  heat  in  our  own 
porcelain  plant.  Made  in  one 
piece  without  crack,  seam  or 
comer.  The  lining  of  a  Leon¬ 
ard  Cleanable 


Guaranteed 


(  FrsMeti  you  from  ptomaine  poisoning.  Preserves  your  food  and 
kaMh.  also  Insures  reasonable  Ice  bills.  Send  for  catalog  showing 
SOgllennt  styles  Including  outside  Icing  refrigerators. 

30  Days  Trial—  FREE 

Ask  for  sample  of  our  porcelain  lining  and  ^  m  ww 

'  Leonard  booklet  telling  all 
c  about  refrigerators.  a-ea-maw** 

GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
188  Clyde  Patrk  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
t  Th*  Larguet  Refrigerator  Plant  in  the  World. 


“§UlelbimCand& 

is  waiting  for  you.  Built  by  experts.  Designed  for 
speed,  ease  in  handling,  safety.  Paddles  as  light  as 
a  feather,  as  true  as  an  arrow,  durable  as  the  heart 
of  an  oak.  3C00  canoes  in  stock  assure  prompt 
deliveries.  Agents  everywhere. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  tells  the 
whole  truth  about  honest  canoe 
construction,  sent  free  on  request. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.. 

23  Riddle  SI..  Old  Tewn,  Maine.  0.  S.  8. 


is  indestructible.  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  bigness  since  Lincoln  was  president.  He  sells  evei^ 
.  Leonard  Cleanable  on  a  binding  Monev-Back  Guarantee,  u 
^  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you  we  will  ship  direct,  Freight 
I  Pdi.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north  of  Ohio  River. 

LEONARD  Cleanable 


You 


Thousands  of  canoeists  have  been  promis¬ 
ing  themselves  a  better  canoe  some  day. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  for  the  coming 
summer.  Don’t  experiment  any  longer. 
Come  to  canoe  headquarters.  Buy  a  real 
canoe  this  time.  Your 


For  all  purposes — at  less  cost  per  year  than  bottled  drinking 
water  alone,  if  you  use  the 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER 


the  only  filter  that  perfectly  eleantet  itself 

The  standard  filter  of  the  finest  country  homes  and  most  improved 
public  buildings  in  America. 

Write  for  catalog  E,  and  list  of  satisfied  users  nearest  you,  to 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Eetabliahed  1880 

Hnaie  Offlp*  t  NSO  f««d  TItk  Ralldl«g,  PhilodelphU 
Rrmarlirtt  Stm  York,  Bndml*,  Clitemir*)  Raltlaiore  8Rd  WathiRftoa 

of  Mr.  TlKHiiaB  Fortune  Rjran  at  Oak  RSdce.  Va.,  tafesuarded  axainst  impure  water  hf 
a  Lo<mis>llanninc  Filter. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  Bill! 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a ‘‘Twist  of  the  Wrist”  Starts  or  Stops  the  Mach 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing' 
the  work  formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  wedc  for  power!  Saving  thou 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles. 
Leaving  the  women  free, to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing 


The  1900  Motor  Washer 


Write  for 
FREE  Book 


UOOWaltrBXwWukr 

Oui  be  connected  with 
eny  wetertep  Inetentlj 


Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 

Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer 
with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor. 

You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  yon  turn 
on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub, 
washing  the  clothes  fordear  life.  Then,  turn 
a  lever,  and  the  washerdoes  the  wringing.  All 
so  simple  and  easy  that  it  is  mere  child’s  play. 

.  A  Self-Working  Wrinjer  Free  _ 

With  Every  Washer!  wf.’hJS'^nS  with 

Wringer.  We  Knarentee  the  perfect  workins  of  both.  1900  Hectric  lelor  WiAw 

So  eztrm  ehmrg*  for  Wringer,  which  U  one  of  the  ■ 

fineet  made.  Write  tor  FREE  BOOK  and  SO  Daya'  FREE  'TRIAL  OFFEt! 
Oon’tdonbtl  Don’t  lay  it  can't  be  done.  Hie  free  book  proree  that  it  ran.  Bata* 
do  not  aak  TOO  to  take  onr  word  for  It.  WeoAer  to  tend  a  1900  Motor  Waeher  oa  ata*. 
late  Free  ’Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  reepontible  person.  Not  a  rent  of  secar- 
ity— nor  n  promlae  to  buy.  Just  yonr  word  that  yon  will  giye  it  a  teat.  We  eren  amt 
to  pay  the  freight,  and  will  take  it  bMk  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  clalni  tor  it.  A 
card  with  your  name  and  addre<w  sent  to  us  today  will  bring  you  the  dook  tree 
turn  mall.  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  1900  WASHER  CO..  SOt 


'onge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Hie  Nan  and  the  Factory 
Behind  the  Ste^er  Piano 


la 


A  Personal  Word  From  "The  Man  Behind  The  Name^ 

"We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meth- 
ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
Htrfirr  kHm  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanship, 
Tears  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  oar 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  ol  every  in* 
Btrument  sent  forth  from  our  lactories.*'  John  V.  Steger. 

Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  HUarrkAga*  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  Yon  pay  only  the 

~~ - - —  factory  cost,  pins  a  small  profit,  and  yon  get  an  instrument 

of  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  yonr  home-circle. 

AtrgtT  ktmm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  in  the  great  Steger  piano- 
factories  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING^ CONVENIENT 
The  Steger  Idea  Approval  Plan.  ttt’O 

Send  tor  our  catalog  and  other 

intereeting  literature,  vhiek  ex-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
ptaia  it.  fient  tree  on  regueet.  Steger  Baildms.  Chicago,  DliaoM.  : 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine'are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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TkaB09t  Hardware  Dealer  in  Your  City  Selh  **PEARL** 

Before  Buying  Your  Screens 
See  PEARL  Wire  Cloth 

Heretofore,  you  have  regarded  screened 
doon,  windows  and  porches  as  unsightly  affairs.  That 
is  beause  you  have  been  using  the  old-fashioned,  ugly,  unsatis- 
lictmjaiiiteil  screening.  This  year— before  you  buy  screens— 
see  Giuert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth. 

Its  beautiful  appearance  will  make  you  realize  why 
owners  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  America  have 
chosen  it  abme  all  others  for  their  homes.  The  very  process 
that  fives  it  the  beautiful,  pearl-like  appearance  from  which 
its  name  is  derived  makes  it  practically  r«r/-/ro^— conse¬ 
quently  almost  wear-proof.  Two  copper  wires  m  the  selvage 
iMtify  the  genuine  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth — 
Ink  tor  them. 

^"^CIliKT  «  BtMHtTTfl 


The  Best  Treatment 
for  Itching  Scalps 
and  Falling  Hair 


To  allay  itching  and  irritation  of  the 
scalp,  prevent  dry,  thin  and  falling  hair, 
remove  crusts,  scales  and  dandruff,  and 

Eromote  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the 
air  of  women,  the  following  special 
treatment  has  been  found  most  effective. 

On  retiring,  comb  the  hair  out  straight 
all  around,  then  begin  at  the  side  and 
make  a  parting,  gently  rubbing  Cuticura 
ointment  into  the  parting  with  a  bit  of 
soft  flannel  held  over  the  end  of  the 
finger.  Anoint  additional  partings  about 
half  an  inch  apart  until  the  whole  scalp 
has  been  treated,  the  purpose  being  to 
get  the  ointment  on  the  scalp  skin 
rather  than  on  the  hair. 

The  next  morning,  shampoo  with 
Cuticura  soap  and  hot  water.  Shampoos 
alone  may  be  used  as  often  as  agreeable, 
but  for  women’s  hair  once  or  twice  a 
month  is  generally  sufficient  for  this 
special  treatment.’  Men  may  apply  Cuti¬ 
cura  ointment  as  they  would  a  pomade 
or  in  any  other  convenient  way,  prefer¬ 
ably  at  night,  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  scalp  clean  and  the  hair  from 
falling,  but  may  shampoo  lightly  with 
Cuticura  soap  every  morning,  when 
making  the  toilet. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  everywhere. 

For  sample  of  each,  with  32-p.  book, 
a  if  address  'Cuticura,'  Dept.  133,  Boston. 

^  TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  shave  with  Cuticura  Soap 
Shaving  Stick.  Makes  shaving  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  torture.  In 
.  Nickeled  Box, at  stores  orbymaiI,25c 


U  Wire  Cloth  \Jzd 
For  Screening  Doon,  Windows  and  Porches 

In  addition  to  the  regular  grade  of  Gilbert  &  Bennett 
PEARL  Wire  Cloth  designed  for  doors  and  windows, 
we  make  an  extra  heazy,  extra  strong  grade  of  “PEARL”  for 
porch  and  door  use.  See  it  before  buying  any  other  kind. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  Gilbert  &  Bennett’s 
PEARL  Wire  Cloth  and  the  common  painted  screens 
so  universally  used.  “PEARL”  is  so  much  handsomer  and  so 
much  less  costly  in  the  longrun  that  you  can’t  afford  no/to  use  it. 

The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  Gilbert 
k  Bennett  PEARL  Wire 
Cloth.  To  make  sure  of  the  tsa'HI 

lenuine  article  look  for  the  two  jbS  ^1 

upper  wires  in  the  selvage.  |l 

Or— if  you  prefer — write  Bre 

our  Chicago  office  for  sam- 
lies  and  complete  information. 


Architects 

Find  out  about  Pearl  Wire 
Cl^.  Send  us  your  name  and 
well  tend  full  particulars  and 
samples. 


Writa  for  ThaomSamploa 
and  Partiealaro— 
Address  our  Ghio«ao  Ofiowl 


The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

iEotabliohad  ISIS) 

Owns  —  Gcerfcteww.  Caaa.  —  New  Twrk  Citr  “  Kaesas  City,  Ma. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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“What  Became  of  Jennie  Brice?” 


Winners  of  the  $11,540  Mock  Trial  &)ntest 


JUDGES:  CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN 
Dimict  Attocney 
New  York 


HERBERT  NOBLE 


JAMES  B.  SHEEHAN 


CoudmI  for  The  Butleiick  PubUiinf  Compuiy 
NewYock 


Cauntei  lor  The  Ridgwey 
New  Yoik 


National  Prize  Winners : 


Itt  — $500.  ......  SorosU  Club,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

2n<l — $300.  .....  First  Christian  Church,  Louisville,  Ky. 

3rd  — $200.  .  St.  Matthews  P.  E.  Church  Social  Cluh,  Homestead,  Pa. 


1st  Prize  t75-  The  Selma  Suffrage  Association,  Selma. 

2nd  “  iso.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Wetumpka, 

3rd  “  $2$.  H.  S.  Bell,  Dadeville. 

4th  “  Sio.  Senior  Class  of  Walker  County  High  School, 
Jasper. 


Sso.  The  Glendale  Women's  Club.  Glendale. 
ARKANSAS 


DELAWARE 


Twentieth  Century  Club,  Smyrna. 
Dover  High  School,  Dover. 


1st  Prize  Sis. 


2nd  "  Jso. 

3rd  "  Jjs. 


Sis.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Phoenix. 
Jso.  The  Glendale  Women's  Club.  Glendale. 


3rd  •'  fzs- 


975.  Capt.  McConnell  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C., 
Lake  Village,  and  Geo.  K.  Cracraft  Chap- 


Lake  Villue,  and  Geo.  K.  Cracraft  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  U.  D.  C..  Readland. 

$50.  The  Dramatic  Club.  Fayetteville. 

S25.  The  Misaiona^  Society  m  the  First  Christian 
Church,  Fort  Smith. 

$10  Harland  Literary  Society  of  Hendrix  College, 
Conway. 

CALIFORNIA 


2nd  “  Jzs. 
3rd  “  lis. 

Iio. 


Baraca  and  Philathea  Classes  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Santa  Ana. 

The  Calendar  Club  of  St.  John's  Church,  San 
Francisco. 

English  Class  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
Los  Angeles. 

Charles  R.  McCarty,  Baraca  Class  of  the  Bast 
Los  Angeles  Baptist  Church,  Lm  Angeles. 

More  Abundant  Life  Class  of  the  Swedish 
M.  E.  Church,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Berkeley  Short  Story  Club.  Berkeley, 

La  Mesa  Woman's  Club,  La  Mesa. 

English  Class  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Woman's  Club.  Santa  Ana. 

The  Cousin  Henry  Club,  Berkeley. 

COLORADO 


The  Crews-Bagn  Cooperative  Ass'n.,  Pueblo. 
Baptist  Young  Peoples  Union.  First  Baptist 
Church.  Fort  Collins. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Colorado  College.  Colorado 
Springs. 

Young  Peoples'  Society  of  the  Olathe  Bantist 


Young  Peoples'  Society  of  the  Olathe  Baptist 
Church.  Olathe. 

The  Woman's  Club.  Colorado  Springs. 
CONNECTICUT 


Epworth  League,  South  M.  E.  Church,  Water- 
bury. 

Norwich  Bible  and  Literary  Society.  Mount 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Norwich. 

The  Agora  Delating  Club,  Branford  High 
School,  Branford. 

The  Young  Men's  Club,  Bridgewater. 


The  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  cf  the  World, 
Tampa. 

The  Francis  Cl^ton  ^ceum.  Winter  Psik. 

Crescent  Beach  Camp  Fire  Girls'  Club,  Gnlf- 
port. 

GEORGIA 

The  Crochet  Club,  Newnan. 

The  Debating  Society  of  the  House  of  Lordi, 
Albany  High  School,  Albany, 

The  Darlington  &hool,  PMlomathean  Litertry 
Society,  Rome. 

The  Episcopal  Church.  Douglas. 

Ladies  Civic  League,  Cochran. 

IDAHO 

The  Ladies'  Guild  of  the  First  Presbyteiia 
Church,  Caldwell. 

Kuna  Grange.  Kuna. 

Rupert  M.  E.  Aid  Society.  Rupert. 

The  Conquest  Sunday  School  Class  of  tke 
Princeton  Union  Sunday  School,  PiisM- 
ton. 

B.  Y.  P.  U.  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Lew¬ 
iston. 


ist  “  Sioo. 


2nd  ••  Iso. 


ILLINOIS 

The  Vigilant  Improvement  Association.  Altos. 
Ladies  Aid  Society,  4th  Street  M.  E.  Chmeh. 
Sterling. 

Eta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Psi  Sorority, 
Jerseyville. 

The  Logan  Cadets.  Chicago. 

New  Tner  Senate,  New  Trier  Township  High 
School,  Kenilworth. 

Young  Pence's  Society  W.  C.  T.  U..  Paris. 
Onarga  LeMer  and  Review,  Onarga. 

The  Post-Office  Literary  Society.  Decatur. 
Youim  Men's  Baraca  Class,  First  Baptiit 
Church,  Danville. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Shelbyville. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  Congrefs- 
tionsd  Church.  Roberts. 

The  Astoria  High  School.  Astoria. 

Ladies'  Aid  Society,  M.  E.  Church,  Millcdfr- 
ville. 

Epworth  Culture  Club,  Methodist  Church. 
Mahomet. 

Helping  Hand  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Herscher. 

Section  1.  Sophomore  English.  Mt.  Vernon 
Towndiip  Hi^  School.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Yellow  Domino  Club,  Chicago. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U..  Yorkville. 

Berean  Class,  Christian  Church.  Streator. 

B.  B.  Class  of  the  Appanoose  Presbyterian 
Sunday  School,  Niota. 

INDIANA 

Brotherhood  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mishawaka. 

St.  Martha's  Guild,  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 
Muncie. 
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INDIANA  (Continued) 

Luther  League  of  Holy  Trinity,  English  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  South  Bend. 

Middlebury  High  School,  Middlebury. 

Montrose  Methodist  Brotherhood,  Montrose 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Terre 
Haute. 

Sugar  Grove  Church.  Lewis. 

Everton  High  School,  Everton. 

VaUonia  Litera^  Society.  Vallonia. 

Atlanta  Public  School  Teachers,  Atlanta. 

Elmhurst  School  for  Girls.  Conneisville. 

Class  in  Public  Speaking.  Covington  Public 
Schools,  Covington. 

Earl  D.  Pyle,  Elwood. 

The  Young  People’s  Christian  Endeavor, 
Sugar  Grove  Church,  Lewis. 

IOWA 

Spirit  Lake  High  School,  Spirit  Lake. 

Brotherhood  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Waterloo. 

First  Baptist  Church.  Dubuque. 

The  Young  Men's  Bible  Class.  Highland  Park 
Presbyterian  Church.  Des  Moines. 

Crescent  L^xlge  K.  of  P.,  No.  46.  and  Pythian 
Sisters  "Temple.  No.  i8j.  Independence. 

Western  Normal  College,  Shenandosm. 

Victory  Homestead  No.  2,  of  the  Home¬ 
steaders.  Oskaloosa. 

High  School  Dramatic  Club,  Gibson. 

Swastika  Society  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
Webster  City. 

KANSAS 

Wichita  Business  College,  Wichita. 

Ladies'  Aid  Society.  M.  E.  Church.  Eureka. 

Herington  Library  Association,  Herin^on. 

Ladies'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Conway 
Springs. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society,  South  Lawrence 
Ave.  Christian  Church,  Wichita. 

U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth. 

Osborne  High  School,  Osborne. 


1st 

and 

3rd 


MICHIGAN 

Prise  Iioo.  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Ionia. 

"  Iso.  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint. 

“  las.  Independent  Congregational  Church  Unity 
Club,  Battle  Creek. 

Iio.  The  McCabe  Memorial  Bible  Class,  Lauriiun 
Methodist  Church,  Laurium. 

Iio.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Debating  Society,  Bay  City. 

1 10.  Girls’  Literary  Society.  Cass  City  High  &hool. 
Cass  City. 

Iio.  Geo.  G.  Bechtel,  Detroit. 

Iio.  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Burns  Ave.  M.  E.  Church, 
Detroit. 

Iio.  Laura  Moore,  for  the  St.  Clair  Hospital, 
St.  Clair. 

Iio.  J.  O.  C.  Girls.  Hudson  Ave.  Baptist  Church, 
Detroit. 

Iio.  Literary  Department  of  the  Y.  P.  S..  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bedford. 

Iio.  Alpha  Nu  Literary  Society,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Iio.  McCabe  Memorial  Bible  Class,  Calumet. 

Iio.  Goulden  Guild,  Grace  Church,  Port  Huron, 


MINNESOTA 

Ist  “  Iioo.  O.  E.  S.,  Redwood  Falls, 
and  "  I50.  Junior  English  Class,  Cloquet  High  School, 
Cloquet. 

3rd  "  I2S.  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  Prospect  Park  M.  E. 
Church.  Minneapolis. 

Iio.  Choir  of  St.  Anthony  Park  M.  E.  Church, 
St.  Paul. 

Iio.  Zion  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis. 

Iio.  Lynnhurst  Congregational  Church  C.  E.  So¬ 
ciety,  Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 

ist  "  Iioo.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Port  Gibson, 
and  "  Iso.  C.  M.  E.  Church.  Jackson. 

3rd  "  las.  Young  Women’s  Guild,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pontotoc. 

Iio.  St.  Mary’s  Institute,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Chatawa. 
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KENTUCKY 

“  Iioo.  Price  Hospital  Committee.  Harrodsburg. 

“  Iso.  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville. 

"  t2S.  The  Ladley  Club  of  Vanceburg,  Vanceburg. 

Iio.  Ruth  Prance,  Covington. 

LOUISIANA 

**  Iioo.  The  Tulane  Law  Debating  Club  of  Tulane 
University.  New  Orleans. 

“  Iso.  Epworth  League,  First  M.  E,  Church  South, 
Lake  Charles. 

"  I25.  Good  Times  Club  of  Ingersoll  Heights,  Shreve- 
port. 

Iio.  The  School  Improvement  League,  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  Alberta. 

MAINE 

“  Iioo.  The  White  (Congregaticmal)  Church,  Bidde- 
foid. 

“  Iso.  The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul,  Congress  Street 
M.  E.  Church,  Portland. 

"  las.  Ladies'  Aid  Society  M.  E.  Church.  Brownville. 

tio.  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Williston  Church. 
Portland. 

Iio.  Woodfords  Universalist  Church,  Woodfords. 

MARYLAND 

“  175-  Social  Service  League  of  Montgomery  County, 
Gaithersburg. 

"  Iso.  Rockville  Baptist  Church.  Rockville. 

*'  l2S.  Troop  40,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

“  Iioo.  The  Norfolk  Club,  South  Weymouth. 

"  Iso.  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Taun¬ 
ton. 

‘  las.  Congregational  Church,  Cnlerain. 

Iio.  Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls.  Boston. 

Iio.  The  Baptist  Brotherhood,  First  Baptist 
Church.  Winthrop. 

Iio.  The  Gideonites.  Harvard  Congregational 
Church,  Dorchester. 

Iio.  The  Unitarian  Church,  Stow. 

Iio.  The  Deaca-ax  Club,  Holyoke. 

Iio.  Central  Church.  Lynn. 

Iio.  The  Assembly  Debating  Society,  assisted  by 
The  Britomart  Literary  Sodety,  Worces¬ 
ter  English  High  School,  Worcester. 

Iio.  The  People's  Church  Epworth  League,  New¬ 
bury  port. 


1st 

and 

3rd 
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^nd 

3rd 
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and 

3rd 


ist 

ist 

and 

ist 

and 

3rd 


MISSOURI 

Iioo,  Men's  Club  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 
Kansas  City. 

I50.  McCausland  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Louis. 

las.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Carthwe. 

Iio.  Forum  Literary  Society,  College  Chapel, 
Tarkio. 

Iio.  Westminster  League.  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Louis. 

Iio.  Hagerty  Memorial  Church,  Webster  Groves. 

Iio.  Webster  Literary  Society,  State  Normal 
School,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Iio.  Baraca' Class,  S^ond  Baptist  Church.  Joplin. 

Iio.  Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  BoonviUe. 

MONTANA 

Its-  Law  Students,  University  of  Montana,  Mis¬ 
soula. 

Iso.  The  “Senate."  Missoula  County  High  School, 
Missoula. 

las.  Fergus  County  High  School,  Lewiston. 

NEBRASKA 

Iioo.  Daughters  of  St.  Mark's,  Hastinn. 

Iso.  Epworth  League  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety,  Methodist  and  Christian  Churches, 
Greenwood. 

las.  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  First  Christian 
Church,  Omaha. 

Iio.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Eberman,  Davenport. 

Iio.  Epworth  League,  Venus. 

NEVADA 

Iso.  Lincoln  County  High  School,  Panaca. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Iioo.  Church  E.  A.  Landman,  Plaistow. 

Iso.  Berean  Club,  M.  E.  Church,  Center  Conway. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Iioo.  Men’s  Club.  Union  Place  M.  E.  Church  (Un¬ 
ion  Hill),  Weehawken. 

Iso.  Kappa  Nu  and  Alpha  Sigma,  Bordentown 
Military  Institute,  Bordentown. 

las.  Epworth  League  and  Young  Men  Ushers’ 
Association.  St.  Paul  M.  E.  Church, 
Trenton. 

Iio.  Pearl  Lodge.  No.  si.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Manasquan. 


io6 
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3rd 
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3rd 
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and 
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NEW  JERSEY  (Continued) 

Sio.  Mrs.  Fritz  Kortenbeutel,  Mountain  Lakes. 
Boon  ton. 

Sio.  Euclid  Boys'  Club.  Ridgefield  Park. 

tio.  Trinity  M.  E.  Church.  Newark. 

Sio.  Sophomore  Literary  Society,  American  Whig 
Society  of  PrincetonUniversity,  Princeton. 

Sio.  Morristown  High  School.  Morristown. 

Sio.  Debating  Committee,  Cranford  High  School 
Literary  Society,  Cranford. 

Sio.  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Baptist  Church,  Bloom- 
ingdale. 

Sio.  Senior-Junior  Literary  Club,  Somerville  High 
School,  Somerville. 

Sio.  Bishop  Janes  M.  E.  Church,  Basking  Ridge. 

Sio.  The  (aid  High  School.  Bloomfield. 

NEW  MEXICO 

S50.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  East  Las  Vegas. 

$2S-  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Club,  San  Jon. 

SiS-  Clara  Mitchell  Wo^,  Santa  Fe. 

NEW  YORK 

Sioo.  Coming  Hospital  Fuad,  Coming. 

Sso.  Young  People's  Society,  Congregational 
Church.  Phoenix. 

S25.  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Ossining, 
Ossining. 

Sio.  N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 

Sio.  Young  Ladies'  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Waterford. 

Sio.  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  M.  E.  Church,  Goshen. 

Sio.  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Daughters  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  Church  of  the  Nativity,  New  York 
City. 

Sio.  M.  E.  Church,  Stockport. 

Sio.  E.  Worcester  Tent  No.  682.  K.  O.  T.  M., 
East  Worcester. 

Sio.  Baraca  Class.  First  M.  E.  Church.  Oswego. 

Sio.  Young  People's  Society,  Greenwood  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

Sio.  High  School  Debating  Society,  Middletown. 

Sio.  Hamilton  Dramatic  Club,  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Sio.  Star  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Adams 
Center. 

Sio.  The  Dorians.  Brooklyn. 

Sio.  Fourth  Unitarian  Church  (Flatbush),  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Sio.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  New  York  Mills. 

Sio.  Junior  Auxiliary.  St.  John's  Church.  Auburn. 

Sio.  Emanuel  Baptist  Church.  Albany. 

Sio.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  First  Baptist  Church,  Syracuse. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sioo.  Law  Department,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill. 

S50.  Lakewood  School.  Durham. 

S25.  3B  Baraca  Class,  Charlotte. 

Sio.  Youiw'  Ladies  Improvement  Society,  M.  E. 
Church,  Lincolnton. 

Sio.  Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

S7S.  Harvey  Sorosis  Club,  Harvey. 

S50.  Fargo  College.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Farm. 

S25.  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 


OKLAHOMA 

1st  Prize  Sioo.  Pioneer  Reading  Club.  Roff. 

2nd  "  S50.  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  First  Christian  ChuttS, 
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>25. 


Frederick. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  H.  Shearer,  Tishomingo. 
Daughters  of  Isabella,  Shawnee. 

OREGON 

Roseburn  High  School,  Roseburg. 

Valley  View  Grange,  No.  459.  Valley  Vie*. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Oxford  Public  Library.  Oxford. 

Y.  M.  C.  A..  Allentown. 

Kappa  Chi  Club,  Reform  Church.  Huntingdon 
Boosters'  Club.  Artisans’  Order  of  Mutug 
Protection,  Philadelphia. 

St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Wellsboro. 

St.  Paul's  United  Evangelical  Church,  Wi|. 
Uamsmrt. 

Sherwood' Recreation  Park.  Philadelphia. 
Senior  Epworth  Leame,  Lincoln  Street  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  Shamokin. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Watson,  Pittsburg. 

P.  V.  Wilson.  North  Wales. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Betbany 
Church,  Hamburg. 

Linonia  Literaiy  Society,  Harry  Hillnuo 
Academy.  Wilkes-Barre. 

High  School,  Carry. 

Sprii^Wty  Council,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M..  Rorcn- 

Debating  Society.  Erie  High  School,  Erie. 
Organized  Bible  Class.  29th  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Philadelphia. 
Epworth  League,  First  Methodist  (Thorcli, 
Clarendon. 

Daniel  Webster  Literary  Society.  Philadelphia. 
Youiu  People’s  Society,  Windber  Meth^ist 
Episcopal  Church.  Windber. 

Kappa  Sigma  Pi,  Elm  Park  M.  E.  Church, 
Scranton. 

Fifth  Ave.  High  School  (Delphian  Literaiy 


h  Ave.  Hmh  School 
Society) .  nttsburgh. 
ghts  of  King  Arthur, 


Knights  of  King  Arthur,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College. 

Ciceronian  Debating  S^iety,  High  School. 
Williamsport. 

Dunbar  Literary  Society,  New  Hope  Baptist 
Church,  Braddock. 

L.  L.  L.  Society  of  Camptown,  Camptown. 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Presbyteriai 
Church,  Nicholson. 

First  Indepradent  Congregational  Cbuith 
(Unitariu),  Meadville. 

East  Sixth  Street  Baptist  Church.  Erie. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Summer  Lyceum.  Pawtucket  High  School, 
Pawtucket. 

River  Point  Congregational  Brotherhood, 
Arctic. 

American  History  and  Civil  Govemnat  '< 
Class,  East  Greenwich  Academy,  East  * 
Greenwich. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


OHIO 

Sioo.  First  M.  E.  Church,  Marietta. 

S50.  Debating  Socie^,  High  School,  Middletown. 

S25.  Brotherhood  Broad  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  Columbus. 

Sio.  Philathea  Class.  Evanston  Presbyterian 
Church.  Cincinnati. 

Sio.  Glenwood  Parents'  Club.  Toledo. 

Sio.  Boys'  Club.  Central  M.  E.  Church,  Toledo. 

Sio.  West  Park  Ave.  S.S..  M.  E.  Church, Columbus. 

Sio.  Epworth  League,  M.  E.  Church,  Gallon. 

Sio.  Men's  Club,  Ciongregational  Church,  Rock 
Creek. 

Sio.  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Sio.  First  United  PresJ^terian  Church,  (Tariton. 

Sio.  Our  Home  Club,  Washington  Court  House. 

Sio.  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Norwalk. 

Sio.  Willing  Workers'  Class  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
North  Fairfield. 

Sio.  Ellis  L.  Noble.  Madison  Mills. 

Sio.  Southside  Social  Circle,  Cadiz. 

Sio.  Boys  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Xenia. 

Sio.  Epworth  League.  M.  E.  Church,  Edgerton. 

Sio.  Niles  High  School.  Niles. 

Sio.  W'alnut  Hills  High  School  Debating  Club, 
Cincinnati. 


1st  '*  Sioo.  Hastoc  School  for  Boys.  Spartanburg.  I 

2nd  "  Sso.  Oleander  Social  Club,  Charleston.  | 

3rd  S2S.  R.  E.  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,,  Anderson.  I 

Sio.  Dock  Owen  Club,  Greenwood.  I 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  I 

ist  “  Sts.  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  PresbyteiiM  I 

Church,  Hot  ^rings. 

2nd  "  Sso.  Guild  of  Episcopal  Church  and  College  of  U* 

of  University  of  So.  Dakota.  Vermillwa 
3rd  "  S2S.  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  Presbyterian  Church, 

Philip. 

Sio.  English  Diepartment  High  School,  Pierre. 

Sio.  Houdek  Public  School,  Houdek. 

Sio.  Young  People's  Class.  M.  E.  Church.  Dallas. 

TENNESSEE 

ist  “  Sioo.  Winnie  Davis  ChMter  U.  D.  C..  Columbia 

and  “  Sso.  Central  Baptist  C-hurch,  Philathea  and  Ba¬ 

raca  Classes.  Chattanooga. 

3rd  "  Sas.  Girls'  Charity  Circle,  Murfreesboro. 

TEXAS 

ist  “  Sioo.  Fireman's  Benefit,  Brownwood. 

and  ”  Sso.  Benefit  of  Library.  Dalhart. 

3rd  "  Sas.  Baseball  Benefit,  Will  P.  Brady.  Pecos. 

Sio.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Dallas.  ' , 
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TEXAS  (Coatmued)  1 

Women's  Missionary  Society,  First  M.  E.  1 
Church,  McKinney. 

Men’s  and  Social  Clubs,  St.  Clement’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  El  Paso.  ! 

DebatinK  Club,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Dallas. 
Ladies’  Aid  Society,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Texas  City. 

Troop  D,  14th  Cavalry,  Port  Clark. 

Sam  Houston  Debating  Society,  El  Paso  High 
School,  El  Paso. 

Board  of  Trade,  Laredo. 


$7S.  Netis  Lodge  No.  as.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Poultney. 

$50.  Sudbury  Grange,  Sudbury, 
las.  Cabot  Grange,  Cabot. 

VIRGINIA 

lioo.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charlotteville. 

Iso.  The  Warrenton  Library.  Warrenton. 
las.  Boys’  Department.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Norfolk. 

|io.  Schertx  Secret  Society,  Roanoke. 

|io.  Kecoughtan  Lodge  No.  29,  K.  of  P.,  Hampton. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Iso.  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Brookland  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Washin^on. 
las.  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington. 

|IS.  Oxon  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Washington. 

WASHINGTON 

lioo.  Capital  Lodge,  No.  is.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Olympia. 

Iso.  Philathea  Class  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Sunday  School,  Tacoma, 
las.  Epworth  League,  Hay’s  Park  M.  E.  Church, 
Spokane. 

Iio.  Philopolemical  Debating  Club,  Seattle  Semi¬ 
nary  and  College,  Seattle. 

Iio.  Gamma  Eta  Kappa,  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

|7S.  Elkins  Epworth  League,  First  M.  E.  Church, 
Elkins. 

Iso.  Ladies  of  the  Town,  Point  Pleasant, 
las.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sherrard. 


1st  Prize  lioo. 


WISCONSIN 

Orophilian  Lyceum  of  Milton  College,  Milton. 

West  and  South  Side  Young  People’s  Socialist 
League,  Milwaukee. 

South  Side  Improvement  Association,  Green 

B^. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  High  School  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baraboo. 

Wisconsin  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 
Wales. 

The  All  in  All  Club,  Abraham  Lincoln  House, 
Milwaukee. 

First  Congregational  Church,  Racine. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Knickerbocker,  Wyoming. 

First  Baptist  Sund^’  School,  New  Lisbon. 

Junior  English  Department,  West  High 
School.  Recitation  Room  307,  Green  Bay. 

WYOMING 

Epworth  Leasee.  Caspar. 

Woman’s  Quo.  Laramie. 

CANADA 

Y.  M.  C.  A..  Cobalt.  Ont. 

Young  Men’s  Civic  Club  of  First  M.  E. 
Church,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Ladies  of  Christ  Church  Guild.  Cranbrook, 
B.  C. 

St.  Andrews’  Club,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Local  Self  Detective  Asrociation,  Antigonish, 
N.  S. 

Young  People’s  Society,  Cornwallis  Street 
Baptist  Church,  H^ifax,  N,  S. 

Kelowna  Epworth  League,  Kelowna,  B.  C. 

Young  People’s  Society.  Knox  Church, 
Mitchell,  Ont. 

Davenport  Road  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto. 

Men’s  Social  Club,  St.  Barnabas  Church, 
Toronto. 

Dalhousie  University,  Delta  Gamma,  Hali¬ 
fax.  N.  S. 

Brotherhood  Danforth  Ave.  Baptist  Church, 
Toronto. 

Canadian  Order  of  Foresters.  Court  of  Elks, 
No.  21,  Elkhom,  Man. 

Youi^  Men’s  Club,  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Church,  Regina.  Sask. 


See  the  April  Number  of  Everybody’s  for  a  most 
interesting  article  on  The  Jennie  Brice  Mock  Trial 
Contests.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  photographs. 
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Auto-type  Boat 

Regulates  Like  Your  Car.  Has 
Fay  &  Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cyUnder  Engine 

Is  roomy,  seaworthy,  safe  and  beautiful.  If  you 
want  something  faster,  we  have  a  32-footer  at  20 
miles.  Nothing  better  in  the  world  at  any  price. 


Send  for  Battetine  and  Pricea 
of  these  and  our  full  line. 

FAY  A  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO. 

IH  lake  St..  Cmm, 

N.T..  u.s.A. 


Quality  chocolates  in  a  quaint  box.  The  outside  illustrates  that  old  time  aoss- 
stitch  needlework  that  most  women  delight  in  nowadays.  Inside  are  assortments 
from  ten  of  the  most  favored  packages  of  Whitman's  Chocolates  and  Confec¬ 
tions.  The  Sampler  Package  gives  the  greatest  variety  of  contents,  the  best  idea  of 
a  famous  line  of  sweets  that  can  be  had  m  a  single  box.  Costs  One  Dollar  a  box. 

Sold  by  selected  stores  everywhere  that  hold  the  Whitman  agency.  Your  local  agent 
will  d^ver  by  Parcel  Post ;  or  where  we  have  no  agerxy  we  will  deliver,  postpaid,  •/ ; 
on  receipt  of  price. 

IV rile  for  boolflet :  "A  List  of  Good  Thingt.  " 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Phaadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Maker*  of  Jnatantaneou*  Chocolate  and  Marahmallow  Whip.  ^ 


Th«  Cost  of  a  HomM.  A  comparison  in  (ii^ures  between  brick,  wood, 
cement,  and  hollow>biock  construction.  Free. 

**Top#ttr7'*  Brickwork.  Describing  brick  architecture  of  all  ages, 


Beauty  and  Economy 

A  “TAPESTRY”  Brick  house  is  full  of 
charm  and  quiet  dignity  —  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinctive  that  can  be  built. 
“Tapestry”  Brick  is  the  most  artistic  and 
permanent  building  material  in  the  world. 
Do  you  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy? 

The  first  cost  of  a  “Tapestry”  Brick  home  is  very  little 
more  than  a  fnme  house.  In  the  end  it  costs  lar  less. 
“Tapestry”  Brick  never  needs  painting,  is  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer,  warmer  in  winter,  saves  25%  of  your  heating  bills,  is 
safer  from  fire,  secures  lower  insurance  rates  and  makes 
your  entire  property  more  salable 

Leans  the  facts.  Send  for  these  books,  specify  which 


with  new  illustration  in  seven  colors.  This  book  is  constantly  used  for 
reference  by  leading  architects.  Free. 

*' Tapestry"  Brick  Fireplaces.  Shows  manv  new  designs  in  the 
most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace  material  in  the  uorld.  Prices 
from  $15.00  up.  Free. 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000.  41  house  designs.  25c. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Coet  (from  $:t.ooo  to  $7.000).  71 
designs.  50c. 

One  Hundred  Bnugalowe.  50c. 

AU  of  these  designs  are  from  leading  architects'  offices,  and 
include  the  prize-winning  designs  from  nation-wide  contests, 
as  judged  by  architects  of  National  ^e. 

Fiske  &  Company,  inc. 

1851  Arena  Building,  New  York 
If  it  isn't  Piste's  it  isn't 


Kindly  mention  Eveiybody’i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Send  for  Booklet,  CLL'ETT,  PEABODY  &  CO..  Makers.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


ARROW 

Collars  and  shirt 

MARLEY  arid  The  color  combinations  an 

DEVON  patterns  in  “Style  shii 

Two  heights  in  the  cutaway  are  correct  and  uncommo 
front  collar  now  so  popular  and  the  shirts  are  made  to 
with  men  who  make  of  dress  insure  absolute  comfort  to 
a  study.  2  for  25  cents  most  men.  $1.50  and  uj 


of  over 


Gas  and  a  Cigarette  Di 


W8INESS  MEN— Merchants,  Muiufac- 
I  tnrers,  Bankers,  Architects,  Contractors, 
Clerks,  Commercial  Travelers;  and 

P80FESSI0NAL  MEN — Ministers,' Law- 
jers.  Doctors,  Dentists,  Instructors — as 
well  as  others — are  in  constant  danger, 
not  only  from  accidents  like  the  above,  but 
from  automobiles,  street  cars,  and  other 
vehicles,  building  operations,  electric  wires, 
riy>pery  walks  and  many  other  causes  of 
accidents. 

The  iETNA  LIFE  has  issued  Accident 
policies  for  more  than  22  years,  and  has 
paid  over  Ten  Million  Dollars  for'  Accident 
Claims.  It  has  issued  Health  policies  for 
14  years,  and  paid  over  One  Million  Dollars 
for  Illness  Claims. 


YOU  are  not  immune  from  accidents  or 
illness.  Then  why  not  protect  your  in¬ 
come  with  an  Accident  and  Health  policy 
in  a  company  of  unquestioned  strength 
and  with  a  well  earned  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 

The  ASTNA  LIFE  has  assets 


$110,600,000 


Its  reserves  for  future  claim 
payments  are  ... 

These  reserves  are  considered 
adequate  to  pay  all  future 
claims,  but  it  has  additional 
strength,  called  SURPLUS  fo 
POLICYHOLDERS,  of  over 


98,600,000 


11,900,000 


iETNA-lZE  YOUR  INCOME,  for  say, 
$10,  or  $25,  or  $60  per  week,  against  loss 
by  accident  or  illness. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


,  *TXA  life  IXSrRAXCE  CO.,  (Drawer  1841)  Hartford,  Conn.  xe.roff 

f  lam  under  60  years  of  aae  and  in  Rood  health.  Send  me  information  about  Accident  and  Health  Insurance. 

My  Name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below: 
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ModH  S6  Brougham*— >  to  4  pMoent;cr>  ■  teats  f^ce  to 

fece . 

Model  39 — Bosiiirts  Mao's  Roodstcr-^S  pasaengm  . 
Model  40— Ladies*  Opeo  Victoria— S  to  4  passeai;ers  . 

The  above  prices  are  /.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Compeiny 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  advertisement*  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The  Silent  Automobile 


The  Detroit  Electric  is  si'/en/  because  its 
mechanical  features  are  so  perfectly  developed. 

The  action  of  this  car  is  so  smooth  dut  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  power  that  propels  it,  and  yet  this  car 
can  climb  any  hill  that  any  other  type  of 
motor  car  can  climb. 

It  has  ample  mileage  for  constant  all-day  use. 
The  cost  for  electric  current  is  now  less  than 
that  of  any  other  form  of  motive  energy. 
Why  not  secure  all  of  the  advantages  of 
electricity— not  two  or  three  of  them. 

If  you  want  quick  "get-away*  and  ease  of 
handling  in  traffic  together  with  independence 
from  all  weather  conditions,  buy  a  Detroit 
Ellectric. 


The  Detroit  Electric  is  built  in  the  largest  and 
most  modem  plant  in  the  world,  building 
electric  automobiles  exclusively.  When  you 
buy  a  Detroit  Ellectric  you  get  the  benefit  of 
big  production,  big  value  and  big  service. 

We  make  eight  different  models.  Illustrated 
catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Detroit  Electric  1913  Line 

ModH  4t— Oear  VMon  Bi4>iif;>uun^  or  S  potteoff^— 

•eats  facing  f6r«iL^ . $3000.00 

Model  37— Extensioa  Clear  Viskm  Brot^ham — i  pas- 

•eagers — seats  being  forward  .  3AOO.OO 

Model  35 — Exteation  Brougham— 4  passengers— seats 

bee  to  bee  •  •  • .  •  •  •  2860.00 


*T3/ie  Soctaf  Beverage  ^^^PEB4 

There  is  the  happiest  touch  of  added  cheer  to  your 
hospitality  when  you  serve  Welch’s.  The  fine  fruity 
flavor  of  this  juice  of  the  choicest  Concord  grapes 
grown  appeals  most  temptingly,  and  the  superior  qual- 
ity  of  Welch’s  is  always  satisfying. 

Welch’s 

"‘C’Ac  National  Z^rinA.” 


For  over  forty  years  Welch’s  has  been 
the  grape  juice  accepted  as  a  standard. 
It  is  the  unfermented  juice  of  choicest 
Concords.  It  is  the  only  grape  juice 
recommended  in  the  Westfield  Book 
of  Pure  Foods. 


We  pay  a  bonus  to  get  our  choice 
of  the  best  grapes,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  care  i| 
and  cleanliness  of  our  process,  U 
accounts  for  the  high  repute  H 
of  Welch’s.  /  I 


A  WEI<CH  PUNCH  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  wheUier  for  the  friends  who  drop  in  or  for  a  more 
formal  entertainment.  This  simply  prepared  and  perfectly  delicious  punch  has  never  been 
improved  upon.  Take  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  one  oranse.  one  pint  of  Welch's,  one  quart 
of  water  and  one  cup  of  susar.  Add  sliced  fruits,  if  you  wish,  and  serve  very  cold. 

Do  more  than  ask  for  ** grape  juice*’ — say  ’’Welch’s”  and  GET  IT 

Order  a  case  from  your  dealer.  Tf  unable  to  let  Welch’s  of  your 
dealer,  we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen  pints,  express  free  east  of  Omaha, 
for  Sample  S^ounce  bottle,  mailed  10c.  Booklet  of  recipes  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  -  Westfield,  N.  Y# 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Cooii.  tear  otf  ■ 
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$2o,qoo  Accident  Insurance/^ $25 


The  travelers  insurance  company 

has  the  largest  accident  insurance  business  in  the 
world  and  was  the  pioneer  in  this  brEuich  of 
insurance  in  the  United  States. 

‘^The  TRAVELERS  20-25”  is  its  latest  policy. 
It  pays  $20,000  for  serious  disabilities  and  death 
resulting  from  Railway,  Vessel,  Elevator  and  Hotel 
Fire  casualties  for  a  yearly  premium  of  $25*  The  . 
policy  covers  accidents  of  all  kinds,  but  is  designed 
particuWly  for  those  who  use  “common  carriers.** 
And  to  such  persons  this  policy  offers  more  protection 
against  serious  accidents  for  the  same  money  than 
any  policy  issued  by  any  other  company. 

This  policy  is  sold  for  larger  auid  smaller  amounts  at 
proportionate  cost. 

Printed  matter  giving  in  detail  the  amounts  payable  for  injuries  and  ’ 
accidental  death  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Send  the  coupon  below 
for  advance  information. 


Scad  particalan  af  year  acw  “20-25”  Acddcat  Pciicy.  My  aainc,  addrcM  cad  date  af  biitk  arc  writtca  bcicw. 
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GUARANTEED 
^  PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


The  home  builder  knows  that  when  "(Standard"  Plumbing 
fixtures  are  installed  in  his  bathroom,  they  represent  the 
highest  sanitary  experience  and  skill — that  better  equipment 
could  not  be  bought.  They  make  the  bathroom  modern  and 
beautiful  and  assure  a  healthful  home.  "Standard"  fixtures  should 
be  specified  always  in  preference  to  all  others  because  of  their 
unquestioned  superiority. 


Genuine  'StandartT  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildinn,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  ISfandarcr 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  ‘StandanT  fix¬ 
tures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  ^Standard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  3anttaK9Tt>&- Co.  Dept.  G  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


New  York  .  35  West  31it  Street  Cincianati 

Chlcs^ro  900  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Nasbviiie 
Phiiadelphia  .  1215  Walnut  Street  NewOrleai 
Toronto,  Can.  59  Richmond  St.  K.  Montreal, 
Plttahurgh  .  106  Federal  Street  Boston 

Su  Louis  .  100  N.  Fourth  Street  Louisrille 


Cincinnati  .  .  633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville  .  315  Tenth  Avenue.  So. 

NewOrleans,  Baronne  A  St  JosephSts. 
Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Coristine  Bldg. 
Boston  .  .  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville  319-23  W.  Main  Street 
Cleveland  .  648  Huron  Road.  S.E. 


Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.  W. 
London  .  57-60  Holbom  Viaduct.E.C. 
Houston,  Tea.  ,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio  .  .  311-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.  .  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 


□  a  tiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiii  □  •iHiiiiiiiimiiiiHiHi  a  ttiiiiiiiiitiiHiiiiiniiiiinii  a  <iiiHumi«iiiniHfH>  □  *fitHiiiiiitiiii»mifl)  □  □  Qj 


Kindly  mentioji  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  ad  .•eit  s?rs  or  visiting  your  draler. 
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NATCO  -HOLLOWTILE 

The  home  built  of  Natco  throughout — walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof — 
represents  the  best  in  modern  residence  construction.  Architects  build 
this  kind  of  home  for  themselves.  The  increase  in  cost  over  perishable 
types  is  a  mere  detail  when  balanced  against  the  advantages  gained — 
low  upkeep  cost,  fire  safety, permanence  and  superior  investment  value. 

To  build  your  outer  walls  alone  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  gives  you  a  house  far  more  “  liveable  ” 
than  if  constructed  on  any  of  the  older  lines.  The  blankets  of  dead  air  formed  by  the 
hollows  m  the  blocks  insulate  the  mterior  against  sudden  and  extreme  weather  changes. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  precisely  the  same  material— the  same  company’s  product— which  has 
made  fireproof  the  greatest  business  and  public  structures  in  the  world.  For  over  twenty 
years  this  company  has  inspired  and  developed  Fireproof  Construction.  The  standards  it 
nas  created  set  the  seal  of  superiority  upon  its  product.  The  word  “Natco”  stamped  on 
every  block  is  our  guarantee  for  your  protection. 

Read  up  thii  (orm  of  coiwlruction  before  yougo ahead  wiihyourbuildinflvecificaiiotii.  Drop  a  line  for 
our  64-pa8e  handboc^  *  ‘Fireproof  Hoaaaa. '  *  Conuina  tfO  photooraphi  of  reitdencca  and  oihcr 
moderaie-aiz^  buildinas  where  Natco  hai  been  uacd  for  exierior  wall  conaniciion  at  cotta  between 
$4,000  and  $100^)00,  abo  a  few  complete  drawiasa  and  Boor  plant.  An  invaluable  guide  lo 
the  protpective  buikkr.  Mailtd  anywharm  for  20  conta  in  poatapo,  WrHo  for  it  today, 

_  NATIONAL-FIRE  r^FlNC- COMPAQ 


Orpanisod  i089  DcgL  B  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Offieoa  in  All  Principal  Citioa 


The  risk  of  fire  that  makes  the  home  of  inflammable  con¬ 
struction  a  constant  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  family,  is  an 
important  reason  why  you  should  specify  foryour  new  home 


‘HERE’S  MY 
BURGLAR  INSURANCE’ 

That  sense  of  security  which  banishes  care  accompanies  the  use  o 

Corbin  Locks 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Divitioa 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &.  P.  CORBIN 
of  Chicoio 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 
of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN  Division 
Philadelphia  <  - 


'SW 


Out-of-Door  Sleeping  Means  Healthy  Waking. 

CYPRESS  BALCONIES 

VERANDAHS  and  SUN  PARLORS 

are  “the  sanest  enthusiasm  America  ever  felt.” 
You  needn’t  build  a  new  house — all  you  need  is  “a 
few  sticks  of  the  Wood  Eternal,”  a  hammer,  a  saw 
and  some  nails  (or  a  good  carpenter  if  you  can  get 
him)  and — presto!  you  have  multiplied  the  delights 
of  the  old  home.  The  famous  CYPRESS  POCKET 
LIBRARY  has  again  justified  its  status  as  an 
Authoritative  Reference  Work  by  the  addition  of  the 

ENTIRELY  NEW  VOLUME  35 
(FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  in  the  world) 

and  already  sure  of  unbounded  popularity. 

IT  CONTAINS  6  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS,  WORKING  PLANS  and 
COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  (enough  to  buUd  from)  of  FRESH- 
AIR  SLEEPING  QUARTERS— adapted  to  every  sort  of  established 
home — all  specially  made  for  us  by  eminent  architects.  Hot  one  can  b* 
bought— hMi  all  are  at  your .  service  with  our  compliments. 

DON’T  DELAY— WBITE  TODAY— for  VOLUME  35. 


When  planning  a  Maniiop,  a  Baoialow.  »  Farm.  aSle»plnn-Poreh  or  jiiit  >  r»nc<.  rwnmb«r — CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE^ 


Let  our  ’’ALL-BOUND  HELPS  DEPABTUENX”  help  YOU.  Our  entire  reeourcee  are  at  your  aervioe  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

_ 1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 

INSIST  ON  CYPKESS  AT  YOUU  LOCAL  DEALER'S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 
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Is  Not  A  MatteryCost- 
Hy-tex  proves  it 

Hy-tex  Brick 

with  its  pliable,  soft-colored  units  gives  more  beauty  and 
individuality  to  a  wall  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
material.  You  know  the  discoloration  of  stucco  and  the 
frailty  of  wood.  Then  reflect  on  the  permanence  of  Hy-tex 
— its  elimination  of  painting  and  repair  costs!  To  make 
any  judgment  fair  to  yourself  you  need  our  new  booklet  “Genuine  Econ¬ 
omy  in  Home- Building.”  Send  for  your  copy  today — a  postal  will  do. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 


Dept.  E.  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


BALTIMORE,  MD.,  11  East  LexinKton  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Chamber  ol  Commerce  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND,  O.,  Schofield  Bldg. 


CUZDI 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Rialto  Bldg. 

WASHINGTON 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  Security  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  381  Fourth  Ave. 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  Woodmen  of  the  World  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 


g.  TOLEDO,  O^  Ohio  Bldg. 

ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Colorado  Bldg. 
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The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the  power  of  his 
telescope,  becomes  a  reporter  of  the 
movements  of  a  hundred  worlds 
greater  than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of  miles 
away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at  any 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his  sight 
goes  rushing  through  space  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  inspect  .a  star  hitherto 
unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses,  his 
vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be  focused 
upon  any  star,  so  the  telephone  may 


be  focused  upon  any  person  within 
the  range  of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed  any¬ 
where  in  the  Bell  System,  and  it  will 
be  carried  across  countiy  at  light¬ 
ning  speed,  to  be  recognized  and 
answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very  limited 
class,  the  astronomers.  The  telephone 
is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see,  but 
cannot  be  seen.  At  the  telephone  you 
may  speak  and  be  spoken  to,  you 
may  hear  and  be  heard.  By  means  of 
the  Bell  System  this  responsive  ser¬ 
vice  is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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For  that  sleep  jinx 


For  that  thing  that  tries  to 
chloroform  you  in  the  morning — 
for  that  other  fellow  that  pulls 


the  covers  up 
neck  —  claims 
won’t  matter, 


around  your 
live  minutes 
then  double- 


crosses  you  and  lets  you  sleep 
twenty: 

For  a  pleasant  on-time  awak- 
mingy  a  velvet-like  shaving,  a 
Sunday-like  breakfast  —  for  a 
good  hard  day’s  work  that  will 
put  feathers  in  any  old  bed — 
for  a  little  spare  time  around 


the  evenings  and  a  little  'play 
with  the  little  ones: 

Big  Ben — seven  inches  tall, 
two  good  clocks  in  one.  A 
rattling  good  alarm  to  wake 
up  with,  a  rattling  good  time¬ 
piece  to  tell  time  all  day  by. 

Great  easy  winding  keys  that  almost  wind 
themselves — big,  bold  hands  and  figures  you 
can  see  at  a  glance  in  the  dim  morning  light — 
big,  jolly,  deep  toned  voice  that  greets  you  on 
the  dot  on  your  drowsiest  mornings. 

Stimfi  Just  as  jm  scant,  fire  alni(ht  minMe*  or  erery  other  hall 
minute  for  all  of  ten  minutes. — Sold  by  18,000  watchmakers  yiadly,  82.50 
anywhere  in  the  States.  83.00  antrwhera  in  Canada. — Made  in  La  Sattt, 
Illlnsis,  by  ffViac&ar— sent  by  them  anywhere,  antacdtrely  boxed  and 
express  cbaryes  paid. 
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A  Question  and  an  Answer 


Barrett  Mairnfacturlnr  Co..  City,  Feb.  27,  1912, 

**  1  bare  at  last  become  dred  of  paindiif  and  repairinr  tbe  tin  roof  on  the 
apartment  which  1  own,  and  hare  decided  to  put  on  the  buildiof  the  best  roof  that 
can  be  had.  to  for  this  reason  I  ask  you  to  kindly  send  to  me  a  tpeciheation  that  will 
be  rare  to  fill  my  needs;  I  do  not  wish  to  remore  the  tin  if  this  is  practicable. 

How  can  1  be  rare  of  tecarinf  *  Barrett  *  foods  t  ** 

(Sicned)  John  Armstronf. 

“  Tliousandt  of  owners  have  reached  the  same  conclusions  you  have, 
namely,  that  all  roofings  that  need  periodical  painting,  like  tin  and  ready 
roofings,  are  unduly  expensive  to  maintain.  The  way  to  avoid  this  is  to 
give  a  copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  to  your  roofing  contractor  and 
secure  prices  on  that  basis. 

The  Barrett  Specification  is  simply  a  formula  requiring  certain  grades  and 
quantities  of  material  and  specif^ng  how  the  roof  shall  be  laid.  The 
Specification  further  states  how  the  roof  may  be  inspected  to  ascertain 
whether  you  have  secured  the  required  five  plies  of  felt  with  continuous 
intervening  layers  of  pitch. 

If  you  order  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  and  insist  that  the  Specification 
be  followed  abtoluuly,  you  are  certain  of  what  you  are  getting.  Your 
Barrett  Specification  Roof  will  never  need  painting  and  should  give  good 
service  for  twenty  years  or  more  without  leaks  and  without  a  cent  of  main¬ 
tenance  expense.'* 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  with  tracing  ready  for  incorporation 
into  your  building  plans  sent  free  on  request.  Address  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Nmt  Twk.  Chieugo,  Philadelphia.  Boaton.  St.  Louia.  K.naaa  Citj  Clereland 
Cincinnati.  Uinneapolia.  Pittaborsh,  ^  Seattle,  Corajr,  Ala. 

THE  PATEB80N  HFG.  00..  Ltd;— liontreal,  Toeonto,  Winnipee,  TanoouTar,  St.  John.  M.  B. 


We  advise  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunder¬ 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviated  fom 
it  desired  however  tbe 
following  is  suggested 

ROOFING— ShaU  be 
a  Barrett  SpeciheatiM, 
Roof  laid  as  directed 
in  printed  Specifira- 
tion,  revised  Auguit 
IS,  1911,  using  tbe 
materials  specified, 
and  subject  to  the  in¬ 
spection  requirement. 
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Tlii*  is  Roundup,  Montana— 20  jrean  ago  Kanaai  City,  Spokane  and  Portland  looked  like  this 

Put  Your  Savings  to  Work  in  the 
^^Land  of  Promise” 

In  1S59  the  city  of  Denver  consisted  of  one  log  cabin.  In  186S  Minneapolis  was  a  village.  The  original 
litet^  Seattle,  Wash.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Omalia,  Nebr.,  are  to-day  worth  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
Keep  the  history  of  these  cities  in  mind  while  you  read  the  following  story  of  the  new  Northwest  and 
the  Northwest  Townsite  Co.’s  proposition  to  you. 


Thirty-two  months  ago  the  last  spike  was  driven 
in  wliat  is  probably  the  last  across-the-continent 
nilraod  that  will  ever  be  built  in  the  U.  S.  This 
it  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound  Rail- 
toad,  tnversing  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Washington.  Here,  too,  is  the  enormous 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Systems, 
with  huge  arteries  branching  into  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming  and  Oregon. 


Elastem  financiers  have  literally  dumped  millions 
of  dollars  into  these  railroads. 

On  these  railroads,  at  vital  junction  points  and 
distributing  centers  have  sprung  up  the  inevitable 
cities  that  must  become  the  business  clearing  centers 
of  all  this  enormous  territory. 

The  Northwest  Townsite  Company  has  purchased 
the  choicest  building  lots  available  in  the  most 
likely  and  logical  of  these  cities. 


Here  is  the  Northwest  Townsite  Proposition  to  You 

We  offer  one  lot  in  each  of  five  of  these  cities  located  in  three  different  states  for  $500,  on  the 
itfest,  sanest  real  estate  investment  plan  ever  devised. 

These  are  the  cities — Bend,  Ore.,  Roundup,  Mont.,  Redmond,  Ore.,  Vale,  Ore.,  and  Lemmon,  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Dakota.  One  lot  in  any  one  of  these  five  towns  would  be  a  safe  in- 
Ttttment.  Our  “Divided  Risk  Plan’’— one  lot  in  each  of  five  cities — is  practically  fool-proof  and  as  near 
acertmnty  as  anything  mortal  can  be.  Maybe  ail,  possibly  two  or  three,  certainly  one  of  these  cities 
must  inevitably  develop  into  a  Denver,  an  Omaha  or  a  Portland,  Ore. 

We  have  170  choice  building  lots  in  each  of  these  five  cities.  We  will  sell  them — first  come,  first 
served — one  lot  in  each  city  for  $500 — $500  for  the  entire  5  lots — to  the  first  170  people  who 
lecognize  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  this  investment. 

This  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  It  it  a  get-rich-sure  scheme.  You  can  buy  these  5  lots  on  install- 
■tots,  no  taxes  till  all  paid  for,  $25  down,  $10  a  month,  deed  for  entire  five  lots  to  your  heirs  or  assigns 
if  you  should  die  after  having  paid  in  $2M. 

Any  man  can  afford  to  buy  these  lots,  forget  them  for  a  few  years,  and  wake  up  some  fine  day  in  the 

near  future  to  find  a  snug  fortune. 


A  miracle  is  working  in  this  great  Northwest.  Aladdin 
never  saw  greater  wonders  worked. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  personal  letter  at  once  asking 
for  particulars  about  this  country  and  these  lots.  Inquiries 
will  receive  attention  in  the  order  received.  Only  170 
persons  csm  seize  this  opportunity. 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  CO. 

320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Answered  by  the  Packard  “38 


Why  is  a  Packard  at  its  best  after  thousands  of  miles  of 
hard  usage  on  the  road? 

Why  will  a  Packard  run  so  long  without  mechanical 
attention? 

Why  can  a  Packard  run  30,000  miles  without  overhauling? 

Why  may  a  Packard  owner  start  on  a  thousand-mile 
tour  at  a  moment’s  notice? 

Why  will  a  Packard  bought  this  spring  have  a  higher 
relative  cash  value  next  fall,  next  spring  or  five  years 
hence  than  any  other  car  purchased  at  the  same  time? 

Why  does  the  discriminating  buyer  demand  a  Packard? 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 

Here  are  some  'of  the  “38”  features  looking  to 
safety,  convenience  and  Maximum  Service: 

Leh  Drive  Short  Turning  Radius 

Electric  Self  Starter  Six  ^lindera  Perfected 

Electric  Lishtins  Dry  Plate  Clutch 

Centralized  Control  Forced  Feed  Oiling 

Separate  MaSneto  Ignition  Extra  Ca^e  Crank  Shaft 

Hydraulic  Governor  Six-inch  Depth  of  Frame 

The  Bridge  Builder’s  Factor  of  Safety 

The  sum  of  these  essentials  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  car.  This 
comprehensive  solution  in  one  motor  carriage  of  all  the  chief 
problems  of  recent  years  compels  the  consideration  of  the 
critical  patron. 

Demonstration  by  any  Packard 
dealer  on  any  kind  of  road 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
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New  styles  for  Spring,  1913; 
for  men  and  young  men 

YOU’LL  see  illustrated  in  The  Style  Book  the 
latest  fashions  for  men;  things  business  men 
want  to  know;  new  ideas  for  the  young  fellows 
who  must  have  the  smartest  style.  We  have  a 
special  ‘‘young  men’s  clothes”  department. 

•  TTk  Style  Book  sets  forth  the  merits  of  ready-made  clothes  as  we  make  them.  If  you 
wear  clothes  made-to-measure,  this  book  will  point  the  way  to  a  big  money-saving.  ‘At 
any  price  under  $6o,  better  buy  ready-made;  you’ll  get  more  value  for  your  money.  As 
for  the  ordinary  $20,  $25,  $30  made-to-measure  clothes,  they’re  not  to  be  compared  with 
ours,  on  any  ground.  You’ll  save  time,  as  well  as  money,  and  get  better  style  and  fit. 

If  you  already  wear  ready-made  clothes,  the  same  argument  applies. 

Young  women  who  can  wear  the  overcoats  and  Norfolks 
made  for  young  men,  will  find  some  interesting  pages  in 
the  book.  Send  six  cents  for  a  copy;  ready  March  ist. 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Good  Clothes  Makers 


Chicago 


New  York 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


2,000,000 


Tested  Out 


One  year  ago — in  our  13th  year — we  announced  that'Thatj 
one  million  Goodyear  tires  had  then  gone  into  use. 


Just  one  year  later — in  our  14th  year — we 
reached  the  two  million  mark. 


Twelve  years  to  reach  the  first  million.  Then  that)  P| 
one  million  sold  another  in  a  single  year.  I 


Think  what  that  means,  Mr.  Tire  Buyer. 


These  are  days  of  odometers.  Men  are  measuring  up  no-ri 
tire  mileage.  They  are  comparing  costs. 


Names  and  cladms  mean  nothing  to  them.  Only  mile¬ 
age  figures  count— only  lower  upkeeps. 


It  was  under  these  conditions,  mark  you,  that  a  milli 
Goodyears — enough  to  equip  250,000  cars— went  to  u 
in  one  year. 


w 


And  it  happened,  also,  after  hundreds  of  thousands^  .. 
had  tried  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  * 


Who  do  you  think  is  mistaken— the  men  who 
these  million  tires,  or  the  men  who  haven’t  tried  them? 
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10%  Oversize 


You’ll  Be  Lonesome 

If  You  Don’t  Come  In 


I  Nearly  half  of  all  the  new  cars  this  year  will 
ii  out  with  Goodyear  tires. 

1  Nearly  half  of  all  the  Show  cars  had  Good- 
jear  equipment  this  year. 

*  And  far  more  cars  are  now  running  on 
(oodyears  than  on  any  other  make  of  tire. 

that  That's  today’s  condition. 

But  here’s  another  story.  The  demand  for 
;ood>ears  is  six  times  larger  than  two  years 
go.  It  is  doubling  about  once  in  eight 

[javepths. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  non-users  com- 
intd  find  themselves  in  a  minority? 

Facts  That  Men  Find 
Irresistible 

Men  in  these  days  don’t  want  tires  that  rim- 
iit  For  28  per  cent  of  all  old-type  tires  found 
leir  fate  in  that  way. 

I?  ^  No-Rim-Cut  tires  can’t  rim-cut  And  we 

fibol  the  only  way  to  make  satisfactory  tires 
(bit  type. 


10  per  cent  oversize,  under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 
Men  get  that  oversize  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  and 
they  are  bound  to  have  it. 

Then  the  Goodyear  Non-Skid  is  a  double¬ 
thick  tread,  immensely  tough  and  enduring. 

The  blocks  are  deep-cut,  and  they  insure  a 
bulldog  grip. 

They  meet  at  the  base,  so  the  strains  are 
distributed  the  same  as  with  smooth-tread 
tires.  That  means  a  long-lived  tire. 

Men  Can  See 

Men  can  see  these  advantages.  And  the  mile¬ 
age  figures  in  their  tests  tell  amazing  stories. 

Men  tell  these  facts  to  others,  and  many 
thousands  every  month  join  the  Goodyear 
ranks. 

Now  we  invite  your  inspection. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book  —  14th- 
year  edition.  It  telU  all  known  ways  to 
economise  on  tires. 


GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

and  Agencies  in  103  PrincipsJ  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Csnsdisn  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Conod  ion  FactoiT,  Bowmonrille,  Ont.  (972) 
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I  F  you  should  ask  one  of  those  dear  old  ladies  whose  looks 
I  belie  their  years  the  secret  of  her  soft,  smooth,  clear,  healthy 
— I  skin,  do  not  be  surprised  if  she  says,  “Ivory  Soap.” 

Know  what  Ivory  Soap  is  and  what  it  does  and  you  will  realize  that 
its  continuous  use  is  the  best  beautifier  for  any  skin  no  matter  how 
delicate. 

7%m  if  what  Ivory  Soap  u:  Ivory  Soap  if  pure,  mild,  free  from  alkali 
and  of  the  hi^hett  quality.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  irritate  or 
roughen  the  skin. 

TTum  u  what  Ivory  Soap  don:  Ivory  Soap  lathers  freely  and  rinses 
easily,  produci^  that  sweet,  gloww,  refreshing  cleanliness  which  is 
Nature’s  best  aid  in  keeping  the  skin liealthy  and  beautifuL 

Is  it  not  then  natural  that  youthful  looks  tarry  where  Ivory  Soap 
is  used?  . 

IVORY  SOAP . .  993^55  PURE 


use  Williams' Talc  Powder 


